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PREFACE. 


A  taste  for  good  reading  is  an  acquisition  the  worth  of 
which  is  hardly  to  be  overestimated ;  and  yet  a  majority  of 
children,  even  of  those  favored  by  circumstance,  grow  up 
without  it.  This  defect  is  due  partly  to  the  fault  or  ignorance 
of  parents  and  teachers ;  partly,  also,  to  the  want,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  proper  means  of  cultivation.  For  this  taste,  like 
most  others,  is  usually  not  so  much  a  gift  of  nature  as  a 
product  of  cultivation.  A  wide  difference  exists,  indeed,  in 
children  in  respect  to  their  natural  inclination  for  reading, 
but  there  are  few  in  whom  it  cannot  be  more  or  less  developed 
by  careful  and  judicious  training. 

This  training  should  begin  very  early.  Even  before  the 
child  has  learned  the  alphabet,  his  mother’s  lullaby  or  his 
nurse’s  song  may  have  begun  the  attuning  of  his  ear  to  the 
melodies  of  verse,  and  the  quickening  of  his  mind  with  pleas¬ 
ant  fancies.  As  he  grows  older,  his  first  reading  should  be 
made  attractive  to  him  by  its  ease  and  entertainment. 

The  reading  lesson  should  never  be  hard  or  dull ;  nor 
should  it  be  made  the  occasion  for  instruction  in  any  specific 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  essential  thing  is  that  in  beginning 
to  learn  to  read  the  child  should  like  what  he  reads  or  hears 
read,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  of  a  sort  to  fix  itself  in 
his  mind  without  wearisome  effort.  He  should  be  led  on  by 
pleasure  from  step  to  step. 
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His  very  first  reading  should  mainly  consist  in  what  may 
cultivate  his  ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  and  may  rouse  his 
fancy.  And  to  this  end  nothing  is  better  than  the  rhymes  and 
jingles  which  have  sung  themselves,  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion,  in  the  nursery  or  on  the  playground.  “  Mother  Goose  ” 
is  the  best  primer.  No  matter  if  the  rhymes  be  nonsense 
verses  ;  many  a  poet  might  learn  the  lesson  of  good  versifica¬ 
tion  from  them,  and  the  child  in  repeating  them  is  acquiring 
the  accent  of  emphasis  and  of  rhythmical  form.  Moreover, 
the  mere  art  of  reading  is  the  more  readily  learned,  if  the 
words  first  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  child  are  those  which 
are  already  familiar  to  his  ear. 

The  next  step  is  easy,  to  the  short  stories  which  have  been 
told  since  the  world  was  young ;  old  fables  in  which  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  long  experience  are  embodied,  legends,  fairy  tales, 
which  form  the  traditional  common  stock  of  the  fancies  and 
sentiment  of  the  race. 

These  naturally  serve  as  the  gate  of  entrance  into  the  wide 
open  fields  of  literature,  especially  into  those  of  poetry. 
Poetry  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  education  of  the 
moral  sentiment,  as  well  as  of  the  intelligence.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  best  culture.  A  man  may  know  all  science  and 
yet  remain  uneducated.  But  let  him  truly  possess  himself 
of  the  work  of  any  one  of  the  great  poets,  and  no  matter  what 
else  he  may  fail  to  know,  he  is  not  without  education. 

The  field  of  good  literature  is  so  vast  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it  for  every  intelligence.  But  the  field  of  bad  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  less  broad,  and  is  likely  to  be  preferred  by  the 
common,  uncultivated  taste.  To  make  good  reading  more 
attractive  than  bad,  to  give  right  direction  to  the  choice,  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  child  should  be  nourished  with 
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selected  portions  of  the  best  literature,  the  virtue  of  which 
has  been  approved  by  long  consent.  These  selections,  besides 
merit  in  point  of  literary  form,  should  possess  as  general 
human  interest  as  possible,  and  should  be  specially  chosen 
with  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  imagination. 

The  imagination  is  the  supreme  intellectual  faculty,  and 
yet  it  is  of  all  the  one  which  receives  least  attention  in  our 
common  systems  of  education.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  imagination  is  of  all  the  faculties  the  most  difficult  to 
control,  it  is  the  most  elusive  of  all,  the  most  lar-reaching 
in  its  relations,  the  rarest  in  its  full  power.  But  upon  its 
healthy  development  depend  not  only  the  sound  exercise  of 
the  faculties  of  observation  and  judgment,  but  also  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  reason,  the  control  of  the  will,  and  the  quicken¬ 
ing  and  growth  of  the  moral  sympathies.  The  means  for  its 
culture  which  good  reading  affords  is  the  most  generally  avail¬ 
able  and  one  of  the  most  efficient. 

To  provide  this  means  is  the  chief  end  of  the  Heart  of 
Oak  series  of  Beading  Books.  The  selections  which  it  con¬ 
tains  form  a  body  of  reading,  adapted  to  the  progressive 
needs  of  childhood  and  youth,  chosen  from  the  masterpieces 
of  the  literature  of  the  English-speaking  race.  For  the  most 
part  they  are  pieces  already  familiar  and  long  accepted  as 
among  the  best,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
The  youth  who  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  will  share  in  the  common  stock  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  life  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs;  and  will  have 
the  door  opened  to  him  of  all  the  vast  and  noble  resources 
of  that  life. 

The  books  are  meant  alike  for  the  family  and  the  school. 
The  teacher  who  may  use  them  in  the  schoolroom  will  find  in 
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them  a  variety  large  enough  for  the  different  capacities  and 
interests  of  his  pupils,  and  will  find  nothing  in  them  but  what 
may  be  of  service  to  himself  also.  Every  competent  teacher 
will  already  be  possessed  of  much  which  they  contain ;  but 
the  worth  of  the  masterpieces  of  any  art  increases  with  use 
and  familiarity  of  association.  They  grow  fresher  by  custom ; 
and  the  love  of  them  deepens  in  proportion  to  the  time  we 
have  known  them,  and  to  the  memories  with  which  they  have 
become  invested. 

In  the  use  of  these  books  in  the  education  of  children,  it 
is  desirable  that  much  of  the  poetry  which  they  contain  should 
be  committed  to  memory.  To  learn  by  heart  the  best  poems 
is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the  school  education  of  the  child. 
But  it  must  be  learning  by  heart ;  that  is,  not  merely  b}T  rote 
as  a  task,  but  by  heart  as  a  pleasure.  The  exercise,  however 
difficult  at  first,  becomes  easy  with  continual  practice.  At 
first  the  teacher  must  guard  against  exacting  too  much  ;  weari¬ 
ness  quickly  leads  to  disgust ;  and  the  young  scholar  should 
be  helped  to  find  delight  in  work  itself. 

It  will  be  plain  to  every  teacher,  after  brief  inspection,  that 
these  books  differ  widely  from  common  School  Readers.  Their 
object  is  largely  different.  They  are,  in  brief,  meant  not  only 
as  manuals  for  learning  to  read,  but  as  helps  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  taste,  and  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  those  who  use  them,  and  thus  to  the  formation  and 
invigoration  of  the  best  elements  of  character. 
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SEVENTH  BOOK. 


GOOD  BOOKS. 

From  Sesame  and  Lilies. 

John  Ruskin. 

.  .  .  Life  being  very  short,  and  the  quiet  hours  of  it  few, 
we  ought  to  waste  none  of  them  in  reading  valueless  books ; 
and  valuable  books  should,  in  a  civilized  country,  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one,  printed  in  excellent  form,  for  a  just  price ; 
but  not  in  any  vile,  vulgar,  or,  by  reason  of  smallness  of  type, 
physically  injurious  form,  at  a  vile  price.  For  we  none  of  us 
need  many  books,  and  those  which  we  need  ought  to  be  clearly 
printed,  on  the  best  paper,  and  strongly  bound.  .  .  .  And  I 
would  urge  upon  every  young  man,  as  the  beginning  of  his 
due  and  wise  provision  for  his  household,  to  obtain  as  soon  as 
he  can,  by  the  severest  economy,  a  restricted,  serviceable,  and 
steadily  —  however  slowly  —  increasing,  series  of  books  for 
use  through  life ;  making  his  little  library,  of  all  the  furniture 
in  his  room,  the  most  studied  and  decorative  piece ;  every 
volume  having  its  assigned  place,  like  a  little  statue  in  its 
niche.  .  .  . 

Nearly  all  our  associations  are  determined  by  chance,  or 
necessity;  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  circle.  We  cannot 
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know  whom  we  would ;  and  those  whom  we  know,  we  cannot 
have  at  our  side  when  we  most  need  them.  All  the  higher 
circles  of  human  intelligence  are,  to  those  beneath,  only 
momentarily  and  partially  open.  We  may,  by  good  fortune, 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  a  great  poet,  and  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice ;  or  put  a  question  to  a  man  of  science,  and  be  answered 
good-humoredly  .  .  .  and  yet  .  .  .  there  is  a  society  continu¬ 
ally  open  to  us,  of  people  who  will  talk  to  us  as  long  as  we 
like,  whatever  our  rank  or  occupation;  —  talk  to  us  in  the 
best  words  they  can  choose,  and  of  the  things  nearest  their 
hearts.  And  this  society,  because  it  is  so  numerous  and  so 
gentle,  and  can  be  kept  waiting  round  us  all  day  long,  —  kings 
and  statesmen  lingering  patiently,  not  to  grant  audience,  but  to 
gain  it !  —  in  those  plainly  furnished  and  narrow  anterooms,  our 
bookcase  shelves,  —  we  make  no  account  of  that  company,  — 
perhaps  never  listen  to  a  word  they  would  say,  all  day  long  ! 

You  may  tell  me,  perhaps,  or  think  within  yourselves,  that 
the  apathy  with  which  we  regard  this  company  of  the  noble, 
who  are  praying  us  to  listen  to  them;  and  the  passion  with 
which  we  pursue  the  company,  probably  of  the  ignoble,  who 
despise  us,  or  who  have  nothing  to  teach  us,  are  grounded  in 
this,  —  that  we  can  see  the  faces  of  the  living  men,  and  it  is 
themselves,  and  not  their  sayings,  with  which  we  desire  to 
become  familiar.  But  it  is  not  so.  Suppose  you  never  were 
to  see  their  faces:  — suppose  you  could  be  put  behind  a  screen 
.  .  .  would  you  not  be  glad  to  listen  to  their  words,  though 
you  were  forbidden  to  advance  beyond  the  screen  ?  And 
when  the  screen  is  only  a  little  less,  folded  in  two  instead  of 
four,  and  you  can  be  hidden  behind  the  cover  of  the  two 
boards  that  bind  a  book,  and  listen  all  day  long,  not  to  the 
casual  talk,  but  to  the  studied,  determined,  chosen  addresses 
of  the  wisest  of  men;  —  this  station  of  audience,  and  honorable 
privy  council,  you  despise !  .  .  . 
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Will  you  go  and  gossip  with  your  housemaid,  or  your  stable 
boy,  when  you  may  talk  with  queens  and  kings ;  or  flatter 
yourselves  that  it  is  with  any  worthy  consciousness  of  your 
own  claims  to  respect  that  you  jostle  with  the  hungry  and. 
common  crowd  for  entree  here,  and  audience  there,  when  all 
the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with  its  society 
wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the  chosen,  and 
the  mighty,  of  every  place  and  time  ?  Into  that  you  may 
enter  always;  in  that  you  may  take  fellowship  and  rank 
according  to  your  wish ;  from  that,  once  entered  into  it,  you 
can  never  be  an  outcast  but  by  your  own  fault ;  by  your  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  companionship  there,  your  own  inherent  aristocracy 
will  be  assuredly  tested,  and  the  motives  with  which  you 
strive  to  take  high  place  in  the  society  of  the  living,  meas¬ 
ured,  as  to  all  the  truth  and  sincerity  that  are  in  them,  by  the 
place  you  desire  to  take  in  this  company  of  the  Dead. 

“  The  place  you  desire,”  and  the  place  you  fit  yourself  for, 
I  must  also  say;  because,  observe,  this  court  of  the  past  differs 
from  all  living  aristocracy  in  this:  —  it  is  open  to  labor  and 
to  merit,  but  to  nothing  else.  No  wealth  will  bribe,  no  name 
overawe,  no  artifice  deceive,  the  guardian  of  those  Elysian 
gates.  In  the  deep  sense,  no  vile  or  vulgar  person  ever 
enters  there.  .  .  . 

“Do  you  deserve  to  enter?  Pass.  Do  you  ask  to  be  the 
companion  of  nobles  ?  Make  yourself  noble,  and  you  shall  be. 
Do  you  long  for  the  conversation  of  the  wise  ?  Learn  to  un¬ 
derstand  it,  and  you  shall  hear  it.  P>ut  on  other  terms  ?  —  no. 
If  you  will  not  rise  to  us,  we  cannot  stoop  to  you.”  .  .  . 

I  say  first  we  have  despised  literature.  What  do  we,  as  a 
nation,  care  about  books  ?  How  much  do  you  think  we  spend 
altogether  on  our  libraries,  public  or  private,  as  compared  with 
what  we  spend  on  our  horses  ?  If  a  man  spends  lavishly  on  his 
library,  you  call  him  mad— a  bibliomaniac.  But  you  never  call 
any  one  a  horse-maniac,  thouerh  men  ruin  themselves  every  day 
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by  their  horses,  and  you  do  not  hear  of  people  ruining  them¬ 
selves  by  their  books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still,  .  .  .  what  position 
would  our  expenditure  on  literature  take,  as  compared  with 
our  expenditure  on  luxurious  eating?  We  talk  of  food  for  the 
mind,  as  of  food  for  the  body :  now  a  good  book  contains  such 
food  inexhaustibly ;  it  is  a  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best 
part  of  us ;  yet  how  long  most  people  would  look  at  the  best 
book  before  they  would  give  the  price  of  a  large  turbot  for  it ! 
Though  there  have  been  men  who  have  pinched  their  stomachs 
and  bared  their  backs  to  buy  a  book.  ...  We  are  few  of  us 
put  to  such  trial,  and  more  the  pity;  for,  indeed,  a  precious 
thing  is  all  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been  won  by  work 
or  economy ;  and  if  public  libraries  were  half  as  costly  as 
public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth  part  of  what  bracelets 
do,  even  foolish  men  and  women  might  sometimes  suspect 
there  was  good  in  reading,  as  well  as  in  munching  and 
sparkling.  .  .  . 

No  book  is  worth  anything  which  is  not  worth  much;  nor 
is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been  read  and  reread,  and  loved, 
and  loved  again;  and  marked,  so  that  you  can  refer  to  the 
passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon  he 
needs  in  an  armory,  or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she  needs 
from  her  store.  Bread  of  flonr  is  good ;  but  there  is  bread, 
sweet  as  honey,  if  we  would  eat  it,  in  a  good  book.  .  .  . 


A  DEFENCE  OF  POETRY. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

.  .  .  We  have  more  moral,  political,  and  historical  wisdom 
than  we  know  how  to  reduce  into  practice  ;  we  have  more  sci¬ 
entific  and  economical  knowledge  than  can  be  accommodated 
to  the  just  distribution  of  the  produce  which  it  multiplies.  .  .  . 
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There  is  no  want  of  knowledge  respecting  what  is  wisest  and 
best  in  morals,  government,  and  political  economy,  or  at  least 
what  is  wiser  and  better  than  what  men  now  practice  and 
endure.  But  ...  we  want  the  creative  faculty  to  imagine 
that  which  we  know;  we  want  the  generous  impulse  to  act  that 
which  we  imagine ;  we  want  the  poetry  of  life :  our  calcula¬ 
tions  have  outrun  conception;  we  have  eaten  more  than  we 
can  digest.  The  cultivation  of  those  sciences  which  have 
enlarged  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  man  over  the  external 
world,  has,  for  want  of  the  poetical  faculty,  proportionally 
circumscribed  those  of  the  internal  world ;  and  man,  having 
enslaved  the  elements,  remains  himself  a  slave.  To  what  but 
a  cultivation  of  the  mechanical  arts  in  a  degree  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  presence  of  the  creative  faculty,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  knowledge,  is  to  be  attributed  the  abuse  of  all 
invention  for  abridging  and  combining  labor,  to  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  the  inequality  of  mankind  ?  "From  what  other  cause 
has  it  arisen  that  the  discoveries  which  should  have  lightened, 
have  added  a  weight  to  the  curse  imposed  on  Adam  ?  Poetry, 
and  the  principle  of  Self,  of  which  money  is  the  visible  incar¬ 
nation,  are  the  God  and  Mammon  of  the  world. 

The  functions  of  the  poetical  faculty  are  twofold ;  by  one 
it  creates  new  materials  of  knowledge,  and  power,  and  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  by  the  other  it  engenders  in  the  mind  a  desire  to  repro¬ 
duce  and  arrange  them  according  to  a  certain  rhythm  and 
order,  which  may  be  called  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  The 
cultivation  of  poetry  is  never  more  to  be  desired  than  at 
periods  when,  from  an  excess  of  the  selfish  and  calculating 
principle,  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  external  life 
exceed  the  quantity  of  the  power  of  assimilating  them  to  the 
internal  laws  of  human  nature.  The  body  has  then  become 
too  unwieldy  for  that  which  animates  it. 

Poetry  is  indeed  something  divine.  It  is  at  once  the  centre 
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and  circumference  of  knowledge ;  it  is  that  which  comprehends 
all  science,  and  that  to  which  all  science  must  be  referred. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  root  and  blossom  of  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  of  thought ;  it  is  that  from  which  all  spring,  and  that 
which  adorns  all ;  and  that  which,  if  blighted,  denies  the  fruit 
and  the  seed,  and  withholds  from  the  barren  world  the  nour¬ 
ishment  and  the  succession  of  the  scions  of  the  tree  of  life. 
It  is  the  perfect  and  consummate  surface  and  bloom  of  all 
things ;  it  is  as  the  odor  and  the  color  of  the  rose  to  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  elements  which  compose  it,  as  the  form  and  splen¬ 
dor  of  nnfaded  beauty  to  the  secrets  of  anatomy  and  corruption. 
What  were  virtue,  love,  patriotism,  friendship,  —  what  were 
the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  universe  which  we  inhabit ;  what 
were  our  consolations  on  this  side  of  the  grave  —  and  what 
were  our  aspirations  beyond  it,  if  poetry  did  not  ascend  to 
bring  light  and  fire  from  those  eternal  regions  where  the  owl¬ 
winged  faculty  of  calculation  dare  not  ever  soar  ?  Poetry  is 
not,  like  reasoning,  a  power  to  be  exerted  according  to  the 
determination  of  the  will.  A  man  cannot  say, “I  will  com¬ 
pose  poetry.”  The  greatest  poet  even  cannot  say  it ;  for  the 
mind  in  creation  is  as  a  fading  coal,  which  some  invisible 
influence,  like  an  inconstant  wind,  awakens  to  transitory 
brightness;  this  power  arises  from  within,  like  the  color  of  a 
flower  which  fades  and  changes  as  it  is  developed,  and  the 
conscious  portions  of  our  nature  are  unproplietic  either  of  its 
approach  or  its  departure.  Could  this  influence  be  durable 
in  its  original  purity  and  force,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the 
greatness  of  the  results  ;  but  when  composition  begins,  inspi¬ 
ration  is  already  on  the  decline,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
that  has  ever  been  commnnicated  to  the  world  is  probably  a 
feeble  shadow  of  the  original  conceptions  of  the  poet.  .  .  . 

Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of 
the  happiest  and  best  minds.  .  .  . 
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SONNET. 

On  Iiis  Blindness. 

John  Milton. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide  ■ 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 

“Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied?” 

I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 

That  murmur,  soon  replies,  “  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts.  Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 


THE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

Christopher  Marlowe. 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  or  hills,  or  fields, 

Or  woods,  and  steepy  mountains  yields. 
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Where  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 

And  see  the  shepherds  feed  our  flocks, 

By  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  then  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 

A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  lin’d  choicely  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy-buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
Eor  thy  delight  each  May-morning: 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


O,  HOW  MUCH  MORE  DOTH  BEAUTY 
BEAUTEOUS  SEEM. 

William  Shakespeare. 

O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live. 
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The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer’s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses : 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  live  unwoo’d,  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.  Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odors  made  : 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 

When  that  shall  vade,  by  verse  distils  your  truth. 


FROM  YOU  HAVE  I  BEEN  ABSENT  IN  THE 

SPRING. 

William  Shakespeare. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress’d  in  all  his  trim, 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh’d  and  leap’d  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hue, 

Could  make  me  any  summer’s  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily’s  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  of  the  rose; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 

Draw  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem’d  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 
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THE  SHELL. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

See  what  a  lovely  shell, 

Small  and  pure  as  a  pearl, 

Lying  close  to  my  foot, 

Frail,  but  a  work  divine, 

Made  so  fairily  well 

With  delicate  spine  and  whorl, 

How  exquisitely  minute, 

A  miracle  of  design ! 

What  is  it  ?  A  learned  man 
Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 

Let  him  name  it  who  can, 

The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

The  tiny  cell  is  forlorn, 

Void  of  the  little  living  will 
That  made  it  stir  on  the  shore. 

Did  he  stand  at  the  diamond  door 
Of  his  house  in  a  rainbow  frill  ? 

Did  he  push,  when  he  was  uncurl’d, 
A  golden  foot  or  a  fairy  horn 
Thro’  his  dim  water-world  ? 

Slight,  to  be  crush’d  with  a  tap 
Of  my  finger-nail  on  the  sand, 
Small,  but  a  work  divine, 

Frail,  but  of  force  to  withstand, 
Year  upon  year,  the  shock 
Of  cataract  seas  that  snap 
The  three-decker’s  oaken  spine 
Athwart  the  ledges  of  rock, 

Here  on  the  Breton  strand ! 


Grasmere  Church  in  Wordsworth’s  Country, 
From  a  photograph. 
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THE  WORLD  IS  TOO  MUCH  WITH  US. 

William  Wordsworth. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon! 

This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 

It  moves  us  not.  —  Great  God !  I’d  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 

So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 


AN  IMITATION  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

Catherine  M.  Fanshaiv. 

There  is  a  river  clear  and  fair, 

’Tis  neither  broad  nor  narrow; 

It  winds  a  little  here  and  there  — 

It  winds  about  like  any  hare; 

And  then  it  takes  as  straight  a  course, 

As  on  the  turnpike  road  a  horse, 

Or  through  the  air  an  arrow. 
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The  trees  that  grow  upon  the  shore, 

Have  grown  a  hundred  years  or  more; 

So  long  there  is  no  knowing. 

Old  Daniel  Dobson  does  not  know 
When  first  these  trees  began  to  grow; 

But  still  they  grew,  and  grew,  and  grew, 

As  if  they’d  nothing  else  to  do, 

But  ever  to  be  growing. 

The  impulses  of  air  and  sky 
Have  rear’d  their  stately  heads  so  high, 
And  clothed  their  boughs  with  green; 
Their  leaves  the  dews  of  evening  quaff, — 
And  when  the  wind  blows  loud  and  keen, 
I’ve  seen  the  jolly  timbers  laugh, 

And  shake  their  sides  with  merry  glee  — 
Wagging  their  heads  in  mockery. 

Fix’d  are  their  feet  in  solid  earth, 

Where  winds  can  never  blow ; 

But  visitings  of  deeper  birth 
Have  reach’d  their  roots  below. 

For  they  have  gain’d  the  river’s  brink, 

And  of  the  living  waters  drink. 

There’s  little  Will,  a  five  years’  child  — 

He  is  my  youngest  boy ; 

To  look  on  eyes  so  fair  and  mild, 

It  is  a  very  joy :  — 

He  hath  conversed  with  sun  and  shower, 
And  dwelt  with  every  idle  flower, 

As  fresh  and  gay  as  them. 

He  loiters  with  the  briar  rose, — 

The  blue-bells  are  his  play-fellows, 

That  dance  upon  their  slender  stem.  • 
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And  I  have  said,  my  little  Will, 

Why  should  not  he  continue  still 
A  thing  of  Nature’s  rearing? 

A  thing  beyond  the  world’s  control, — 
A  living  vegetable  soul, — 

No  human  sorrow  fearing. 

It  were  a  blessed  sight  to  see 
That  child  become  a  Willow-tree, 

His  brother  trees  among. 

He’d  be  four  times  as  tall  as  me, 

And  live  three  times  as  long. 


TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE. 

William  Wordsworth. 

Pansies,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 

Let  them  live  upon  their  praises; 

Long  as  there’s  a  sun  that  sets, 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory; 

Long  as  there  are  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 

There’s  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 

’Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
Eor  the  finding  of  a  star; 

Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go, 

Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout! 

I’m  as  great  as  they,  I  trow, 

Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out, 
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Little  Flower  —  I’ll  make  a  stir. 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself ; 

Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
’Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know; 

Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may, 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 

In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 

Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prodigal ; 

Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 

When  we’ve  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude : 

Never  heed  them;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers ; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager, 

Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 

Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home ; 
Spring  is  coming,  Thou  art  come ! 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  Spirit ! 

Careless  of  thy  neighborhood, 

Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
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0,n  the  m.c\or,  and',  hvthe  wood, 

In  the  lane ;  —  there’s'  ndt  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 

But  ’tis  good  enough  for  thee. 

Ill  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours ! 
Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen, 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien  ; 

They  have  done  as  worldlings  do, 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine. 


Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth, 
Ill-requited  upon  earth ; 

Herald  of  a  mighty  band, 

Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 

Serving  at  my  heart’s  command, 
Tasks  that  are  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love ! 


MILTON. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

********** 

He  now1  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Russel,  a  tailor 
in  St.  Bride’s  Churchyard,  and  undertook  the  education  cl 
Edward  and  John  Philips,  his  sister’s  sons.  Finding  his  rooms 
too  little,  he  took  [1641]  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate 
1  In  1640,  at  the  age  of  32. 
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Street,  which  was  mot  then  ,sq  flinch  .out,, of  the  world  as  it  is 
now;  and  chose  his  dwelling  at  the  upper  end  Of  a  passage, 
that  he  might  avoid  the  noise  of  the  street.  Here  he 
received  more  boys,  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to  look  with 
some  degree  of  merriment  on  great  promises  and  small  per¬ 
formance,  on  the  man  who  hastens  home,  because  his  country¬ 
men  are  contending  for  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapors  away  his  patriotism  in  a  private 
boarding-school.  This  is  the  period  of  his  life  from  which 
all  his  biographers  seem  inclined  to  shrink.  They  are 
unwilling  that  Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  schoolmaster; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught  boys,  one  finds 
out  that  he  taught  for  nothing,  and  another  that  his  motive 
was  only  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue;  and 
all  tell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to  excuse  an 
act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider  as  in  itself  disgraceful. 
His  father  was  alive;  his  allowance  was  not  ample;  and  he 
supplied  its  deficiencies  by  an  honest  and  useful  employment. 

It  is  told,  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  performed  won¬ 
ders;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given  of  the  authors,  Greek 
and  Latin,  that  were  read  in  Aldersgate  Street  by  youth 
between  ten  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who 
tell  or  receive  these  stories  should  consider  that  nobody  can 
be  taught  faster  than  he  can  learn.  The  speed  of  the  horse¬ 
man  must  be  limited  by  the  power  of  his  horse.  Every  man 
that  has  ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others  can  tell  what  slow 
advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  how  much  patience  it 
requires  to  recall  vagrant  inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish 
indifference,  and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to  teach  something 
more  solid  than  the  common  literature  of  schools,  by  reading 
those  authors  that  treat  of  physical  subjects,  such  as  the 
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Georgic,  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  ancients.  This 
was  a  scheme  of  improvement  which  seems  to  have  busied 
many  literary  projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  wanting  to  the 
embellishments  of  life,  formed  the  same  plan  of  education  in 
his  imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external  nature, 
and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge  requires  or  includes, 
are  not  the  great  or  the  frequent  business  of  the  human 
mind.  Whether  we  provide  for  action  or  conversation, 
whether  we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requisite 
is  the  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong ;  the 
next  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
with  those  examples  which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and 
prove  by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Prudence 
and  Justice  are  virtues  and  excellences  of  all  times  and  of  all 
places ;  we  are  perpetually  moralists,  but  we  are  geometricians 
only  by  chance.  Our  intercourse  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are  voluntary, 
and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learning  is  of  such  rare  emer¬ 
gence,  that  one  man  may  know  another  half  his  life  without 
being  able  to  estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immediately  appears. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at  schools  that 
supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  most  principles  of  moral 
truth,  and  most  materials  for  conversation;  and  these  pur¬ 
poses  are  best  served  by  poets,  orators,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as  pedantic  or 
paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton  against  me,  I  have  Socrates 
on  my  side.  It  was  his  labor  to  turn  philosophy  from  the 
study  of  nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  the  innovators 
whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention  from  life  to  nature. 
They  seem  to  think  that  we  are  placed  here  to  watch  the 
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growth  of  plants,  or  the  motions  of  the  stars.  Socrates  was 
rather  of  opinion  that  what  we  had  to  learn  was  how  to  do 
good  and  avoid  evil  ;  — 

"Ottl  toi  ev  fxeyapcncn  ko.k.(>v  t’  ayadbv  re  tItvktcu? 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effects.  From  this 
wonder-working  academy  I  do  not  know  that  there  ever 
proceeded  any  man  very  eminent  for  knowledge:  its  only 
genuine  product,  I  believe,  is  a  small  History  of  Poetry, 
written  in  Latin  by  his  nephew  [Edward]  Phillips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  readers  has  ever  heard. 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  everything  else  which  he  under¬ 
took,  he  labored  with  great  diligence,  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting.  One  part  of  his  method  deserves  general  imita¬ 
tion.  He  was  careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion. 
Every  Sunday  was  spent  upon  theology,  of  which  he  dictated 
a  short  system,  gathered  from  the  writers  that  were  then 
fashionable  in  Dutch  universities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study  and  spare 
diet;  only  now  and  then  he  allowed  himself  to  pass  a  day  of 
festivity  and  indulgence  with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray’s 
Inn.  .  .  . 

Ellwood  the  Quaker,  being  afterwards  (1661)  recommended 
to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin  to  him  for  the  advantage 
of  his  conversation,  attended  him  every  afternoon  except  on 
Sundays.  Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  “  to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing 
as  law  French,”  required  that  Ellwood  should  learn  and  prac¬ 
tise  the  Italian  pronunciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary, 
if  he  would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is  little  reason  for 
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preferring  the  Italian  pronunciation  to  our  own,  except  that 
it  is  more  general;  and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only 
to  make  him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which  every 
native  gives  if;,  that  he  need  make  no  provision  before  his 
journey;  and  if  strangers  visit  us,  it  is  their  business  to 
practise  such  conformity  to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us 
in  their  own  countries.  Ellwood  complied  with  the  directions, 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance;  for  he  relates,  that 
Milton,  having  a  curious  ear,  knew  by  his  voice  when  he  read 
what  he  did  not  understand,  and  would  stop  him,  and  “  open 
the  most  difficult  passages.” 

In  a  short  time  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillery  Walk, 
leading  to  Bunhill  Fields;  the  mention  of  which  concludes 
the  register  of  Milton’s  removals  and  habitations.  He  lived 
longer  in  this  place  than  in  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  Paradise  Lost.  Whence  he  drew 
the  original  design  has  been  variously  conjectured  by  men 
who  cannot  bear  to  think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which, 
at  last,  neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
find  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells  a  wild  and 
unauthorized  story  of  a  farce  seen  by  Milton  in  Italy  which 
opened  thus :  “  Let  the  Painbow  be  the  Fiddlestick  of  the 
Fiddle  of  Heaven.”  It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the 
first  conception  was  a  tragedy  or  mystery,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  to 
reduce  to  its  present  form  about  the  time  (1655)  when  he 
finished  his  dispute  with  the  defenders  of  the  King. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  native  country  by 
some  great  performance,  while  he  had  yet  perhaps  no  settled 
design,  and  was  stimulated  only  by  such  expectations  as 
naturally  arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should  undertake,  it 
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was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was  “long  choosing,  and 
began  late.” 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  his 
private  studies  and  affairs  of  state,  his  poetical  labor  must 
have  been  often  interrupted;  and  perhaps  he  did  little  more 
in  that  busy  time  than  construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the 
episodes,  proportion  the  parts,  accumulate  images  and  senti¬ 
ments,  and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in  writing, 
such  hints  as  books  or  meditation  would  supply.  Nothing 
particular  is  known  of  his  intellectual  operations  while  he 
was  a  statesman;  for,  having  every  help  and  accommodation 
at  hand,  he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet  too  great 
not  to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  retirement;  where  he  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  fondest  of  his  admirers, 
sitting  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  in  warm 
sultry  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air ;  and  so,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished  parts 
as  well  as  quality.  His  visitors  of  high  quality  must  now  be 
imagined  to  be  few ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reasonably  court 
the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally  illustrious,  that  for¬ 
eigners  are  reported,  by  Wood,  to  have  visited  the  house  in 
Bread  Street  where  he  was  born. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in  a  small  house, 
neatly  enough  dressed  in  black  clothes,  sitting  in  a  room 
hung  with  rusty  green ;  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  with  chalk- 
stones  in  his  hands.  He  said  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
gout,  his  blindness  would  be  tolerable. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  being  made  unable  to  use  the 
common  exercises,  he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair,  and  sometimes 
played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed  upon  his 
poem,  of  which  the  progress  might  be  noted  by  those  with 
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whom  he  was  familiar;  for  he  was  obliged,  when  he  had 
composed  as  many  lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently 
retain,  to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having,  a.t 
least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attendant.  This  gave 
opportunity  to  observations  and  reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  composure  of  Paradise  Lost,  “which  I 
have  a  particular  reason,”  says  he,  “to  remember;  for 
whereas  I  had  the  perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for 
some  years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time  (which,  being- 
written  by  whatever  hand  came  next,  might  possibly  want 
correction  as  to  the  orthography  and  pointing),  having,  as 
the  summer  came  on,  not  been  shewed  any  for  a  considerable 
while,  and  desiring  the  reason  thereof,  was  answered  that  his 
vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  autumnal  equinox  to 
the  vernal;  and  that  whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times 
was  never  to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much;  so  that,  in  all  the  years  he  was  about  this 
poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half  his  time  therein.” 

Upon  this  relation  Poland  remarks,  that  in  his  opinion 
Philips  has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year;  for  Milton,  in  his 
Elegies,  declares,  that  with  the  advance  of  the  spring  he 
feels  the  increase  of  his  poetical  force,  redeunt  in  carmina 
vires.  To  this  it  is  answered  that  Philips  could  hardly 
mistake  time  so  well  marked;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  different  times  of  the  year  favorable  to 
different  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richardson  conceives  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  “  such  a  work  should  be  suspended  for  six  months, 
or  for  one.  It  may  go  on  faster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go 
on.”  By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or  why 
it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover. 
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This  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons,  those  tempo¬ 
rary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  of  intellect,  may,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  justly  be  derided  as  the  fumes  of  vain  imagination. 
The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather-bound  will  find, 
with  a  little  help  from  hellebore,  that  he  is  only  idle  or 
exhausted.  But  while  this  notion  has  possession  of  the 
head,  it  produces  the  inability  which  it  supposes.  Our 
powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes;  possunt 
quia  posse  videntur .3  _  When  success  seems  attainable,  dili¬ 
gence  is  enforced;  but  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  facul¬ 
ties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind,  or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day 
is  given  up  without  resistance;  for  who  can  contend  with 
the  course  of  Nature? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to  have  been 
free.  There  prevailed  in  his  time  an  opinion  that  the  world 
was  in  its  decay,  and  that  we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
produced  in  the  decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees  nor  animals 
had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  predecessors,  and  that  every¬ 
thing  was  daily  sinking  by  gradual  diminution.  Milton 
appears  to  suspect  that  souls  partake  of  the  general  degen¬ 
eracy,  and  is  not  without  some  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be 
written  in  “an  age  too  late”  for  heroic  poesy. 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and  sometimes 
finds  reception  among  wise  men;  an  opinion  that  restrains 
the  operations  of  the  mind  to  particular  regions,  and  supposes 
that  a  luckless  mortal  may  be  born  in  a  degree  of  latitude 
too  high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this  fancy, 
wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his  head,  when  he 
feared  lest  the  climate  of  his  country  might  be  too  cold  for 
flights  of  imagination. 


3  They  can  because  they  think  they  can. 
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Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies,  another, 
not  more  reasonable,  might  easily  find  its  way.  He  that 
could  fear  lest  his  genius  had  fallen  upon  too  old  a  world,  or 
too  chill  a  climate,  might  consistently  magnify  to  himself 
the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to  be 
vigorous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least  more  reasonable 
than  his  dread  of  decaying  Nature,  or  a  frigid  zone;  for 
general  causes  must  operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement 
of  mental  power;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the  writer, 
less  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of  his  work.  Among 
this  lagging  race  of  frosty  grovellers  he  might  still  have  risen 
into  eminence  by  producing  something  which  “they  should 
not  willingly  let  die.”  However  inferior  to  the  heroes  who 
were  born  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be  great  among  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of  growing  every  day  greater 
in  the  dwindle  of  posterity.  He  might  still  be  a  giant  of 
the  pygmies,  the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of  composition, 
we  have  little  account,  and  there  was  perhaps  little  to  be 
told.  Richardson,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  diligent  in 
his  enquiries,  but  discovers  always  a  wish  to  find  Milton 
discriminated  from  other  men,  relates  that  “he  would  some¬ 
times  lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse  could  he  make; 
and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  faculty  would  rush  upon  him  with 
an  impetus,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called  to  secure 
what  came.  At  other  times  he  would  dictate  perhaps  forty 
lines  in  a  breath,  and  then  reduce  them  to  half  the  num¬ 
ber.” 

These  bursts  of  light,  and  involutions  of  darkness,  these 
transient  and  involuntary  excursions  and  retrocessions  of 
invention,  having  some  appearance  of  deviation  from  the 
common  train  of  Nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of 
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a  wonder.  Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens  to 
every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual  or  mental. 
The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his  hammer  and  his  file  at  all 
times  with  equal  dexterity;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not 
why,  when  his  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson’s  relation, 
casually  conveyed,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed.  That,  in 
his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his  daughter  “to 
secure  what  came,”  may  be  questioned;  for  unluckily  it 
happens  to  be  known  that  his  daughters  were  never  tang’,  t 
to  write;  nor  would  he  have  b?en  obliged,  as  is  universally 
confessed,  to  have  employed  any  casual  visitor  in  disburden¬ 
ing  his  memory,  if  his  daughter  could  have  performed  the 
office. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been  told  of  other 
authors;  and,  though  doubtless  true  of  every  fertile  and  copious 
mind,  seems  to  have  been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  and  we  cannot  now  know  more,  is, 
that  he  composed  much  of  his  poem  in  the  night  and 
morning,  I  suppose  befoi’e  his  mind  was  disturbed  with 
common  business;  and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency 
his  “unpremeditated  verse.”  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
from  the  distresses  of  rhyme,  must,  by  a  work  so  long,  be 
made  prompt  and  habitual;  and,  when  his  thoughts  were 
once  adjusted,  the  words  would  come  at  his  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  of  his  work 
were  written,  cannot  often  be  known.  The  beginning  of  the 
third  book  shows  that  he  had  lost  his  sight;  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  cloude  1 
him  with  discountenance;  and  that  he  was  offended  by  the 
licentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration.  There  are  no  other 
internal  notes  of  time.  Milton,  being  now  cleared  from  all 
effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing  required  from  him  but 
the  common  duty  of  living  in  quiet,  to  be  rewarded  with  the 
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common  right  of  protection;  bnt  this,  which,  when  he  skulked 
from  the  approach  of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he 
hoped,  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him;  for  no  sooner  is  he 
safe,  than  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  “fallen  on  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and  with  danger  com¬ 
passed  round.”  This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better 
employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion;  but  to  add 
the  mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust.  He  was 
fallen  indeed  on  “evil  days;”  the  time  was  come  in  which 
regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of 
“evil  tongues”  for  Milton  to  complain,  required  impudence 
at  least  equal  to  his  other  powers;  Milton,  whose  warmest 
advocates  must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
reproach  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false;  for  it  would  be 
hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast  upon  him,  either  serious 
or  ludicrous,  through  the  whole  remaining  part  of  his  life. 
He  pursued  his  studies  or  his  amusements,  without  persecu¬ 
tion,  molestation,  or  insult.  Such  is  the  reverence  paid  to 
great  abilities,  however  misused;  they  who  contemplated  in 
Milton  the  scholar  and  the  wit,  were  contented  to  forget  the 
reviler  of  his  King.  .  .  . 

Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth 
eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been  called  the  Lady  of 
his  college.  His  hair,  which  was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at 
the  fore  top,  and  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to 
the  picture  which  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  however, 
not  of  the  heroic  stature,  but  rather  below  the  middle  size, 
according  to  Mr.  Richardson,  who  mentions  him  as  having 
narrowly  escaped  from  being  “short  and  thick.”  He  was 
vigorous  and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  been  eminently  skilful. 
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His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not  the  rapier,  but  the  back  sword, 
of  which  he  recommends  the  use  in  his  book  on  Education. 

His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bright;  but,  if  he  was 
a  dexterous  fencer,  they  must  have  been  once  quick. 

His  domestic  habits,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  were  those 
of  a  severe  student.  He  drank  little  strong  drink  of  any 
kind,  and  fed  without  excess  in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier 
years  without  delicacy  of  choice.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
late  at  night;  but  afterwards  changed  his  hours,  and  rested 
in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  summer,  and  five  in  the 
winter.  The  course  of  his  day  was  best  known  after  he  was 
blind.  When  he  first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  then  studied  till  twelve;  then  took  some  exercise 
for  an  hour;  then  dined;  then  played  on  the  organ,  and  sung, 
or  heard  another  sing;  then  studied  till  six;  then  entertained 
his  visitors  till  eight;  then  supped,  and,  after  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  and  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bed. 

So  is  his  life  described;  but  this  even  tenor  appears 
attainable  only  in  colleges.  He  that  lives  in  the  world  will 
sometimes  have  the  succession  of  his  practice  broken  and 
confused.  Visitors,  of  whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have 
had  great  numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unseasonably;  busi¬ 
ness,  of  which  every  man  has  some,  must  be  done  when  others 
will  do  it. 

When  he  did  not  care  to  rise  early,  he  had  something  read 
to  him  by  his  bedside;  perhaps  at  this  time  his  daughters 
were  employed.  He  composed  much  in  the  morning,  and 
dictated  in  the  day,  sitting  obliquely  in  an  elbow-chair,  with 
his  leg  thrown  over  the  arm.  Fortune  appears  not  to  have 
had  much  of  his  care.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  per¬ 
sonal  estate  to  the  Parliament;  but  when,  after  the  contest 
was  decided,  he  solicited  repayment,  he  met  not  only  with 
neglect,  but  “sharp  rebuke;”  and,  having  tired  both  himself 
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and  his  friends,  was  given  up  to  poverty  and  hopeless  indigna¬ 
tion,  till  he  shewed  how  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service. 
He  was  then  made  Latin  Secretary,  with  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  for  his  Defence  of  the 
People.  His  widow,  who,  after  his  death,  retired  to  Hant- 
wich  in  Cheshire,  and  died  about  1729,  is  said  to  have 
reported  that  he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to 
a  scrivener;  and  that,  in  .the  general  depredation  upon  the 
Church,  he  had  grasped  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounds  a 
year  belonging  to  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  like  other 
sharers  of  the  plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  return.  Two  thousand  pounds  which  lie  had  placed  in 
the  Excise  Office  were  also  lost.  There  is  yet  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  ever  reduced  to  indigence.  His  wants, 
being  few,  were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  library 
before  his  death,  and  left  his  family  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
on  which  his  widow  laid  hold,  and  only  gave  one  hundred  to 
each  of  his  daughters. 

His  literature  was  unquestionably  great.  He  read  all  the 
languages  which  are  considered  either  as  learned  or  polite : 
Hebrew,  with  its  two  dialects,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  Spanish.  In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  diligence.  The  books  in 
which  his  daughter,  who  used  to  read  to  him,  represented  him 
as  most  delighting,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  almost 
repeat,  were  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and  Euripides.  His  Eu¬ 
ripides,  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock’s  kindness,  now  in  my  hands: 
the  margin  is  sometimes  noted;  but  I  have  found  nothing 
remarkable. 

Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upon  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Cowley.  Spenser  was  apparently  his  favor¬ 
ite;  Shakespeare  he  may  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  with 
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every  skilful  reader;  but  I  should  not  have  expected  that 
Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  different  from  his 
own,  would  have  had  much  of  his  approbation.  His  charac¬ 
ter  of  Dryden,  who  sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was 
a  good  rhymist,  but  no  poet. 

His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been  first  Calvin- 
istical;  and  afterwards,  perhaps  when  he  began  to  hate  the 
Presbyterians,  to  have  tended  towards  Arminianism.  In  the 
mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government,  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to  approve.  He 
has  not  associated  himself  with  any  denomination  of  Prot¬ 
estants  ;  we  know  rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
He  was  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  he  was  not  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

To  be  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the 
rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  faith  and 
hope,  will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be 
invigorated  and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated 
calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  example. 
Milton,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  full  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  with  the  profoundest  veneration,  to  have  been  untainted 
by  an  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion,  and  to  have  lived  in 
a  confirmed  belief  of  the  immediate  and  occasional  agency  of 
Providence,  yet  grew  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour  of  prayer, 
either  solitary  or  with  his  household;  omitting  public  prayers, 
he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought  upon  a  sup¬ 
position  which  ought  never  to  be  made,  that  men  live  with 
their  own  approbation,  and  justify  their  conduct  to  them¬ 
selves.  Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluous  by  him, 
who  represents  our  first  parents  as  praying  acceptably  in  the 
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state  of  innocence,  and  efficaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he 
lived  without  prayer  can  hardly  be  affirmed;  his  studies  and 
meditations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The  neglect  of  it  in 
his  family  was  probably  a  fault  for  which  he  condemned 
himself,  and  which  he  intended  to  correct;  but  that  death,  as' 
too  often  happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acrimonious  and 
surly  republican;  for  which  it  is  not  known  that  lie  gave  any 
better  reason  than  that  “  a  popular  government  was  the  most 
frugal;  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary  commonwealth.”  It  is  surely  very  shallow  policy 
that  supposes  money  to  be  the  chief  good;  and  even  this, 
without  considering  that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court 
is,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traffic,  by  which 
money  is  circulated,  without  any  national  impoverishment. 

Milton’s  republicanism  was,  I  am  afraid,  founded  in  an 
envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a  sullen  desire  of  independ¬ 
ence;  in  petulance  impatient  of  control,  and  pride  disdainful 
of  superiority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  State,  and  prelates 
in  the  Church;  for  he  hated  all  whom  he  was  required  to 
obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected  that  his  predominant  desire  was 
to  destroy  rather  than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  much 
the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed  that  they  who  most  loudly  clamor 
for  liberty  do  not  most  liberally  grant  it.  What  Ave  know  of 
Milton’s  character,  in  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was 
severe  and  arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  something  like  a  Turkish  con¬ 
tempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and  inferior  beings.  That 
his  own  daughters  might  not  break  the  ranks  he  suffered 
them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean  and  penurious  education. 
He  thought  woman  made  only  for  obedience,  and  man  only 
for  rebellion.  .  .  . 
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I  am  now  to  examine  Paradise  Lost,  a  poem  which,  con¬ 
sidered  with  respect  to  design,  may  claim  the  first  place,  and 
with  respect  to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first  praise  of  genius  is 
due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic  poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  compo¬ 
sitions.  Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by 
calling  imagination  to  the  help  of  reason.  Epic  poetry  under¬ 
takes  to  teach  the  most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  precepts,  and  therefore  relates  some  great  event  in  the 
most  affecting  manner.  History  must  supply  the  writer  with 
the  rudiments  of  narration,  which  he  must  improve  and  exalt 
by  a  nobler  art,  must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  diver¬ 
sify  by  retrospection  and  anticipation;  morality  must  teach 
him  the  exact  bounds,  and  different  shades,  of  vice  and  virtue; 
from  policy,  and  the  practice  of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  dis¬ 
criminations  of  character,  and  the  tendency  of  the  passions 
either  single  or  combined;  and  physiology  must  supply  him 
with  illustrations  and  images.  To  put  these  materials  to 
poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagination  capable  of  painting 
nature  and  realizing  fiction.  Nor  is  he  yet  a  poet  till  he  has 
attained  the  whole  extension  of  his  language,  distinguished  all 
the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the  colors  of  words,  and 
learned  to  adjust  their  different  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  of 
metrical  moderation.  .  .  . 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  invention.  Milton 
cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem, 
and  therefore  owes  reverence  to  that  vigor  and  amplitude  of 
mind  to  which  all  generations  must  be  indebted  for  the  art  of 
poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the  fable,  the  variation 
of  incidents,  the  interposition  of  dialogue,  and  all  the  strata¬ 
gems  that  surprise  and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the 
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borrowers  from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebted. 
He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself,  confident  of  his  own 
abilities,  and  disdainful  of  help  or  hindrance:  he  did  not 
refuse  admission  to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contemporaries  he 
neither  courted  nor  received  support;  there  is  in  his  writings 
nothing  by  which  the  pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified, 
or  favor  gained;  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicitation  of 
support.  His  great  works  were  performed  under  discounte¬ 
nance,  and  in  blindness,  but  difficulties  vanished  at  his  touch ; 
he  was  born  for  whatever  is  arduous;  and  his  work  is  not  the 
greatest  of  heroic  poems  only  because  it  is  not  the  first. 


L’ALLEGRO. 

John  Milton. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  born, 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 

’Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights  unholy ! 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell, 

Where  brooding  Darkness  spreads  his  jealous  wings, 
And  the  night-raven  sings ; 

There,  under  ebon  shades  and  low-browed  rocks, 

As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  men  heart-easing  Mirth ; 

Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
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With  two  sister  Graces  more, 

To  ivy -crowned  Bacchus  bore : 

Or  whether  (as  some  sager  sing) 

The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring, 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a-Maying, 

There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 

And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 

So  buxon,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and-bring  until  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity, 

Quips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles, 

Nods  and  Becks  and  wreathed  Smiles, 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe’s  cheek, 

And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek ; 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe ; 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain-nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 

And,  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 

To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free ; 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 

And,  singing,  startle  the  dull  night, 

From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow, 

And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
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Through  the  sweet-briar  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine  ; 

While  the  cock,  with  lively  din, 

Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 

And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 

Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before; 

Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 

From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill, 

Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill : 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 

By  hedgerow  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state, 

Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 

The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight; 

While  the  ploughman,  near  at  hand, 

Whistles  o’er  the  furrowed  land, 

And  the  milkmaid  singeth  blithe, 

And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 

And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures  : 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray ; 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest; 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied ; 

Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide; 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees, 
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Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis 1  met, 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes, 

Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses  , 

And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves; 

Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead, 

To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite, 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade, 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sunshine  holiday, 

Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail : 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale, 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  Faery  Mab  the  junkets  eat. 

She  was  pinched  and  pulled,  she  said ; 

And  he,  by  Friar’s  lantern  led, 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 

When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day -laborers  could  not  end ; 

Then  lies  him  down,  the  lubber  fiend, 

And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 
1  Names  of  shepherds  in  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus. 
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Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creep, 

By  whispering  Avinds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

Towered  cities  please  us  then, 

And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 

In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold, 

With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Bain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 

And  pomp  and  feast  and  revelry, 

With  mask  and  antique  pageantry ; 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream. 

Then  to  the  tvell-trod  stage  anon, 

If  Jonson’s  learned  sock  be  on, 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  Fancy’s  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 

Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs,2 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 

Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 

In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning, 

The  melting  voice  through  mazes  running, 

2  The  Lydian  was  one  of  the  Greek  modes  or  scales;  and  in  it  were  sung 
tenor  songs  of  an  appealing  and  touching  character. 
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Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  scml  of  harmony  ; 

That  Orpheus’  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


IL  PENSEROSO. 

John  Milton. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  Joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred! 
How  little  you  bested, 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain, 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shapes  possess, 
As  thick  and  numberless 
3  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beams, 
r  likest  hovering  dreams, 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus’  train. 

But,  hail !  thou  Goddess  sage  and  holy  ! 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 

Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight, 

And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view 
O’erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom’s  hue; 
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Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon’s  sister  might  beseem, 

Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen 1  that  strove 
To  set  her  beauty’s  praise  above 
The  Sea-Nymphs,  and  their  powers  offended. 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended: 

Thee  bright-haired  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore ; 

His  daughter  she ;  in  Saturn’s  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida’s  inmost  grove, 

Whilst  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  Nun,  devout  and  pure, 

Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain, 

Flowing  with  majestic  train, 

And  sable  stole  of  cypress  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come ;  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  even  step,  and  musing  gait, 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies, 

Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  still, 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad  leaden  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast. 

And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Quiet, 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet, 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove’s  altar  sing; 

1  Cassiopeia. 
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And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 

That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure ; 
But,  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne, 

The  Cherub  Contemplation ; 

And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 

’Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest  saddest  plight, 

Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 

While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o’er  the  accustomed  oak  ; 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn’st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  ! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song; 

And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven’s  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed, 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 

Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar; 

Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom, 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
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Or  the  bellman’s  drowsy  charm 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm. 

Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 

Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 

Where  I  may  oft  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,2  or  un sphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook ; 

And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 

Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element. 

Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by, 

Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops’  line,3 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine, 

Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  0  sad  Virgin  !  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musseus  from  his  bower ; 

Or  bid  the  soul  of  Orpheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek, 

And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek;4 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half-told5 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold, 

Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife, 

2  Hermes  Trismegistus,  to  whom  were  attributed  writings  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosophy. 

3  Subjects  of  Athenian  tragedy, 

4  The  freeing  of  Eurydice. 

6  Chaucer  iu  his  incomplete  Squire's  Tale.  Spenser,  also,  tells  the  story  in 
The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  IV.,  Cantos  II.,  III. 
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And  who  had  Canace  to  wife, 

That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  glass, 

And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride ! 

And  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 

Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear, 

Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Morn  appear, 

Not  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy15  to  hunt, 

But  kerchieft  in  a  comely  cloud, 

While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud, 

Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still, 

When  the  gust  hath  blown  his  fill, 

Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves, 

With  minute-drops  from  off  the  eaves. 

And,  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  Goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 

And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 

Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak, 

Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 

Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There,  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook, 

Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 

Hide  me  from  day’s  garish  eye, 

While  the  bee  with  honpyed  thigh, 

That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 


6  Cephalus,  whose  story  is  told  by  Ovid. 
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And  the  waters  murmuring, 

With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 

Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep. 

And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid ; 

And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 

Sent  by  some  Spirit  to  mortals  good, 

Or  the  unseen  Genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 

And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars  massy-proof, 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow, 

To  the  full-voiced  quire  below, 

In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 

As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies, 

And  bring  all  Heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show, 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew, 

Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures,  Melancholy,  give; 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 
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SONNET  TO  CYRIAC  SKINNER. 

John  Milton. 

Cyriac,  this  three  years’ day  these  eyes,  though  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot, 

Bereft  of  light,  their  seeing  have  forgot; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Or  man,  or  woman.  Yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven’s  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope,  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.  What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  Liberty’s  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s  vain 
mask 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide. 


MILTON,  THOU  SHOULDST  BE  LIVING  AT 
THIS  HOUR. 

William  Wordsworth. 

London,  1802. 

Milton  !  thou  sliouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 

England  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 

Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 

Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
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Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


AN  HORATIAN  ODE. 


Upon  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Return  from  Ireland  in  1G50. 
Andrew  Marvell. 

The  forward  youth  that  would  appear, 

Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear; 

Nor  in  the  shadows  sing 
His  numbers  languishing. 

’Tis  time  to  leave  the  books  in  dust, 

And  oil  the  unused  armor’s  rust; 

Removing  from  the  wall 
The  corselet  of  the  hall. 

So  restless  Cromwell  could  not  cease 
In  the  inglorious  arts  of  peace, 

But  through  adventurous  war 
Urged  his  active  star; 
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And  like  the  three-forked  lightning,  first 
Breaking  the  clouds  where  it  was  nurst, 
Did  thorough  his  own  side 
His  fiery  way  divide. 

For  ’tis  all  one  to  courage  high, 

The  emulous,  or  enemy; 

And,  with  such,  to  enclose, 

Is  more  than  to  oppose. 

Then  burning  through  the  air  he  went, 
And  palaces  and  temples  rent; 

And  Caesar’s  head  at  last 
Did  through  his  laurels  blast. 

’Tis  madness  to  resist  or  blame 
The  face  of  angry  heaven’s  flame; 

And,  if  we  would  speak  true, 

Much  to  the  man  is  due, 

Who.  from  his  private  gardens,  where 
He  lived  reserved  and  austere, 

(As  if  his  highest  plot 
To  plant  the  bergamot,) 

Could  by  industrious  valor  climb 
To  ruin  the  great  work  of  time, 

And  cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  mould! 

Though  justice  against  fate  complain, 

And  plead  the  ancient  rights  in  vain  — 
But  those  do  hold  or  break, 

As  men  are  strong  or  weak. 
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Nature,  that  hateth  emptiness, 

Allows  of  penetration  less, 

And  therefore  must  make  room 
Where  greater  spirits  come. 

What  field  of  all  the  civil  war, 

Where  his  were  not  the  deepest  scar? 
And  Hampton  shows  what  part 
He  had  of  wiser  art: 

Where,  twining  subtile  fears  with  hope, 
He  wove  a  net  of  such  a  scope 

That  Charles  himself  might  chase 
To  Carisbrook’s  narrow  case; 

That  thence  the  royal  actor  borne, 

The  tragic  scaffold  might  adorn. 

While  round  the  armed  bands 
Did  clap  their  bloody  hands, 

He  nothing  common  did  or  mean 
Upon  that  memorable  scene; 

But  with  his  keener  eye 
The  axe’s  edge  did  try: 

Nor  called  the  gods,  with  vulgar  spite, 
To  vindicate  his  helpless  right; 

But  bowed  his  comely  head 
Down,  as  upon  a  bed. 

This  was  that  memorable  hour, 

Which  first  assured  the  forced  power; 
So,  when  they  did  design 
The  capitol’s  first  line, 
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A  bleeding  head,  where  they  begun, 
Did  fright  the  architects  to  run; 1 
And  yet  in  that  the  state 
Foresaw  its  happy  fate. 

And  now  the  Irish  are  ashamed 
To  see  themselves  in  one  year  tamed; 
So  much  one  man  can  do, 

That  does  both  act  and  know. 

They  can  affirm  his  praises  best, 

And  have,  though  overcome,  confest 
How  good  he  is,  how  just, 

And  fit  for  highest  trust : 

Nor  yet  grown  stiffer  with  command, 
But  still  in  the  republic’s  hand, 

How  fit  he  is  to  sway 
That  can  so  well  obey. 

He  to  the  commons’  feet  presents 
A  kingdom  for  his  first  year’s  rents, 
And  (what  he  may)  forbears 
His  fame  to  make  it  theirs  : 

And  has  his  sword  and  spoils  ungirt, 

To  lay  them  at  the  public’s  skirt : 

So  when  the  falcon  high 
Falls  heavy  from  the  sky, 

She,  having  killed,  no  more  doth  search 
But  on  the  next  green  bough  to  perch, 
Where,  when  he  first  does  lure, 

The  falconer  has  her  sure. 


1  Ad  omen  that  appeared  at  the  founding  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
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What  may  not  then  our  isle  presume, 
While  victory  his  crest  does  plume? 
What  may  not  others  fear 
If  thus  he  crowns  each  year? 

As  Caesar,  he,  ere  long,  to  Gaul ; 

To  Italy  an  Hannibal ; 

And  to  all  states  not  free 
Shall  climacteric  be. 

The  Piet  no  shelter  now  shall  find 
Within  his  parti-colored  mind; 

But,  from  this  valor  sad, 

Shrink  underneath  the  plaid — 

Happy,  if  in  the  tufted  brake 
The  English  hunter  him  mistake, 

Nor  lay  his  hounds  in  near 
The  Caledonian  deer. 

But  thou,  the  war’s  and  fortune’s  son, 
March  indefatigably  on; 

And,  for  the  last  effect, 

Still  keep  the  sword  erect! 

Besides  the  force  it  has  to  fright 
The  spirits  of  the  shady  night, 

The  same  arts  that  did  gain 
A  power,  must  it  maintain. 
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SONNET. 

To  the  Lord  General  Cromwell. 

John  Milton. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 

Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude, 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed, 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  Fortune  proud 

Hast  reared  God’s  trophies,  and  his  work  pursued, 
While  Darwen  stream  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued, 
And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  praises  loud, 

And  Worcester’s  laureate  wreath.  Yet  much  remains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  War:  new  foes  arise, 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains. 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  Gospel  is  their  maw. 


THE  TWA  CORBIES. 

As  I  was  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies 1  making  a  mane  ; 
The  tane  unto  the  t’other  say 
“Where  sail  we  gang  and  dine  to-day  ?  ” 

“  —  In  behint  yon  auld  fail2  dyke, 

I  wot  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight ; 


1  Corbies,  crows. 


2  Fail,  turf. 
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And  uaebody  kens  that  he  lies  there, 

But  his  hawk,  his  hound,  and  lady  fair. 

“  His  hound  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 

His  hawk, to  fetch  the  wild-fowl  hame, 
His  lady’s  ta’en  another  mate, 

So  we  may  mak  our  dinner  sweet. 

“Ye’ll  sit  on  his  white  hause3-bane, 

And  I’ll  pick  out  his  bonny  blue  een: 

Wi’  ae  lock  o’  his  gowden  hair 

We’ll  theek4  our  nest  when  it  grows  bare. 

“  Many  a  one  for  him  makes  mane, 

But  nane  sail  ken  where  he  is  gane; 

O’er  his  white  banes,  when  they  are  bare, 
The  wind  sail  blaw  for  evermair.” 


HE  THAT  LOVES  A  ROSY  CHEEK. 

Thomas  Carew. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires; 

As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 

So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires, 


3  hause,  neck. 


4  theek,  thatch. 
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Hearts,  with  equal  love  combined : 

Kindle  never-dying  fires. 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 
****** 


CORINNA’S  GOING  A-MAYING. 

Robert  Herrick. 

Get  up,  get  up,  for  shame  !  the  blooming  Morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  god  unshorn. 

See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colors  through  the  air; 

Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 

Each  flower  has  wept,  and  bow’d  toward  the  east, 
Above  an  hour  since :  yet  you  not  drest, 

Nay  !  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ? 

When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 

And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  ;  ’tis  sin, 

Nay,  profanation  to  keep  in, 

When  as  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring,  sooner  than  the  lark,  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise,  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 
To  come  forth,  like  the  spring-time  fresh  and  green, 
And  swefet  as  Flora.  Take  no  care 
For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair ; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 
Gems  in  abundance  upon  you ; 
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Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 

Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept. 

Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 
Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night; 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 
Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 
Till  you  come  forth.  Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying 
Few  beads  are  best,  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 

Come,  my  Corinna,  come;  and  coming,  mark 
How  each  field  turns  a  street,  each  strec  t  a  park 
Made  green,  and  trimm’d  with  trees;  see  how 
Devotion  gives  each  house  a  bough, 

Or  branch ;  each  porch,  each  door,  ere  this, 

An  ark,  a  tabernacle  is, 

Made  up  of  white-thorn  neatly  interwove; 

As  if  here  were  those  cooler  shades  of  love.  .  .  . 

And  sin  no  more,  as  we  have  done,  by  staying; 

But,  my  Corinna,  come,  let’s  go  a-Maying. 
###****# 


THE  BIRD. 

From  The  Queen  of  the  Air. 

John  Ruskin. 

The  bird  is  little  more  than  a  drift  of  the  air  brought  into 
form  by  plumes;  the  air  is  in  all  its  quills,  it  breathes  through 
its  whole  frame  and  flesh,  and  glows  with  air  in  its  flying, 
like  a  blown  flame:  it  rests  upon  the  air,  subdues  it,  surpasses 
it,  outraces  it;  —  is  the  air,  conscious  of  itself,  conquering 
itself,  ruling  itself. 


52  CHORUS  FROM  THE  BIRDS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

Also,  into  the  throat  of  the  bird  is  given  the  voice  of  the 
air.  All  that  in  the  wind  itself  is  weak,  wild,  useless  in 
sweetness,  is  knit  together  in  its  song.  As  we  may  imagine 
the  wild  form  of  the  cloud  closed  into  the  perfect  form  of  the 
bird’s  wings,  so  the  wild  voice  of  the  cloud  into  its  ordered 
and  commanded  voice;  unwearied,  rippling  through  the  clear 
heaven  in  its  gladness,  interpreting  all  intense  passion 
through  the  soft  spring  nights,  bursting  into  acclaim  and 
rapture  of  choir  at  daybreak,  or  lisping  and  twittering  among 
the  boughs  and  hedges  through  heat  of  day,  like  little  winds 
that  only  make  the  cowslip  bells  shake,  and  ruffle  the  petals 
of  the  wild  rose. 

Also,  upon  the  plumes  of  the  bird  are  put  the  colors  of  the 
air :  on  these  the  gold  of  the  cloud,  that  cannot  be  gathered 
by  any  covetousness;  the  rubies  of  the  clouds,  the  vermilion 
of  the  cloud-bar,  and  the  flame  of  the  cloud-crest,  and  the 
snow  of  the  cloud,  and  its  shadow,  and  the  melted  blue  of  the 
deep  wells  of  the  sky  —  all  these,  seized  by  the  creating  spirit, 
and  woven  into  films  and  threads  of  plume;  with  wave  on 
wave  following  and  fading  along  breast,  and  throat,  and 
opened  wings,  infinite  as  the  dividing  of  the  foam  and  the 
sifting  of  the  sea-sand;  — even  the  white  down  of  the  cloud 
seeming  to  flutter  up  between  the  stronger  plumes,  seen,  but 
too  soft  for  touch. 


CHORUS  FROM  THE  BIRDS  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

Translated  by  John.  Hookham,  Frere. 

Ye  Children  of  Man!  whose  life  is  a  span, 

Protracted  with  sorrow  from  day  to  day, 

Naked  and  featherless,  feeble  and  querulous, 

Sickly  calamitous  creatures  of  clay! 
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Attend  to  the  words  of  the  Sovereign  Birds, 

(Immortal,  illustrious,  lords  of  the  air) 

Who  survey  from  on  high,  with  a  merciful  eye, 

Your  struggles  of  misery,  labor,  and  care. 

Whence  you  may  learn  and  clearly  discern 
Such  truths  as  attract  your  inquisitive  turn ; 

Which  is  busied  of  late  with  a  mighty  debate, 

A  profound  speculation  about  the  creation, 

And  organical  life,  and  chaotical  strife, 

With  various  notions  of  heavenly  motions, 

And  rivers  and  oceans,  and  valleys  and  mountains, 
And  sources  of  fountains,  and  meteors  on  high, 

And  stars  in  the  sky.  ...  We  propose  by-and-by, 

(If  you’ll  listen  and  hear)  to  make  it  all  clear. 

And  Prodicus  henceforth  shall  pass  for  a  dunce, 

When  his  doubts  are  explain’d  and  expounded  at  once. 

Before  the  creation  of  ACther  and  Light 
Chaos  and  Night  together  were  plight, 

In  the  dungeon  of  Erebus  foully  bedight. 

Nor  Ocean,  or  Air,  or  substance  was  there, 

Or  solid  or  rare,  or  figure  or  form, 

But  horrible  Tartarus  ruled  in  the  storm : 

At  length,  in  the  dreary  chaotical  closet 
Of  Erebus  old,  was  a  privy  deposit, 

By  Night  the  primaeval  in  secrecy  laid  — 

A  mystical  egg,  that  in  silence  and  shade 
Was  brooded  and  hatch’d,  till  time  came  about, 

And  Love,  the  delightful,  in  glory  Hew  out, 

In  rapture  and  light  exulting  and  bright, 

Sparkling  and  florid,  with  stars  in  his  forehead, 

His  forehead  and  hair,  and  a  flutter  and  flare, 

As  he  rose  in  the  air,  triumphantly  furnish’d 
To  range  his  dominions  on  glittering  pinions, 
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All  golden  and  azure,  and  blooming  and  burnish’d : 

He  soon,  in  the  murky  Tartarean  recesses, 

With  a  hurricane’s  might,  in  his  fiery  caresses 
Impregnated  Chaos;  and  hastily  snatch’d 
To  being  and  life,  begotten  and  hatch’d, 

The  primitive  Birds :  but  the  Deities  all, 

The  celestial  Lights,  the  terrestrial  Ball, 

Were  later  of  birth,  with  the  dwellers  on  earth 
More  tamely  combined,  of  a  temperate  kind; 

When  chaotical  mixture  approach’d  to  a  fixture. 

Our  antiquity  proved,  it  remains  to  be  shown 
That  Love  is  our  author  and  master  alone, 

Like  him  we  can  ramble,  and  gambol  and  fly 
O’er  ocean  and  earth,  and  aloft  to  the  sky : 

And  all  the  world  over,  we’re  friends  to  the  lover, 

And  when  other  means  fail,  we  are  found  to  prevail, 
When  a  Peacock  or  Pheasant  is  sent  as  a  present. 

All  lessons  of  prinSry  daily  concern 
You  have  learnt  from  the  Birds,  and  continue  to  learn, 
Your  best  benefactors  and  early  instructors; 

We  give  you  the  warning  of  seasons  returning. 

When  the  Cranes  are  arranged,  and  muster  afloat 
In  the  middle  air,  with  a  creaking  note, 

Steering  away  to  the  Libyan  sands, 

Then  careful  farmers  sow  their  lands; 

The  crazy  vessel  is  haul’d  ashore, 

The  sail,  the  ropes,  the  rudder,  and  oar 
Are  all  unshipp’d  and  housed  in  store. 

The  shepherd  is  warn’d,  by  the  Kite  reappearing, 

To  muster  his  flock,  and  be  ready  for  shearing. 

You  quit  your  old  cloak  at  the  Swallow’s  behest, 

In  assurance  of  summer,  and  purchase  a  vest. 

For  Delphi,  for  Ammon,  Dodona,  in  fine 
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For  every  oracular  temple  and  shrine, 

The  Birds  are  a  substitute  equal  and  fair, 

For  on  us  you  depend,  and  to  us  you  repair 
For  counsel  and  aid  when  a  marriage  is  made,  ' 

A  purchase,  a  bargain,  a  venture  in  trade : 

Unlucky  or  lucky,  whatever  has  struck  ye, 

An  ox  or  an  ass  that  may  happen  to  pass, 

A  voice  in  the  street,  or  a  slave  that  you  meet, 

A  name  or  a  word  by  chance  overheard, 

If  you  deem  it  an  omen,  you  call  it  a  Bird; 

And  if  birds  are  your  omens,  it  clearly  will  follow 
That  birds  are  a  proper  prophetic  Apollo. 

Then  take  us  as  gods,  and  you’ll  soon  find  the  odds, 

We’ll  serve  for  all  uses,  as  prophets  and  muses; 

We’ll  give  ye  fine  weather,  we’ll  live  here  together; 

We’ll  not  keep  away,  scornful  and  proud,  a-top  of  a  cloud, 
(In  Jupiter’s  way);  but  attend  every  day 
To  prosper  and  bless  all  you  possess, 

And  all  your  affairs,  for  yourselves  and  your  heirs. 

And  as  long  as  you  live,  we  shall  give 

You  wealth  and  health,  and  pleasure  and  treasure, 

In  ample  measure; 

And  never  bilk  you  of  pigeon’s  milk 
Or  potable  gold;  you  shall  live  to  grow  old, 

In  laughter  and  mirth,  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Laughing,  quaffing,  carousing,  boozing, 

Your  only  distress  shall  be  the  excess 
Of  ease  and  abundance  and  happiness. 
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POOR  MATTHIAS. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Poor  Matthias!  • — Found  him  lying 
Fall’n  beneath  his  perch  and  dying? 
Found  him  stiff,  you  say,  though  warm  — 
All  convulsed  his  little  form? 

Poor  canary !  many  a  year 
Well  he  knew  his  mistress  dear; 

Now  in  vain  you  call  his  name, 

Vainly  raise  his  rigid  frame, 

Vainly  warm  him  in  your  breast, 

Vainly  kiss  his  golden  crest, 

Smooth  his  ruffled  plumage  fine, 

Touch  his  trembling  beak  with  wine. 

One  more  gasp  —  it  is  the  end ! 

Dead  and  mute  our  tiny  friend ! 

—  Songster  thou  of  many  a  year, 

Now  thy  mistress  brings  thee  here, 

Says,  it  fits  that  I  rehearse, 

Tribute  due  to  thee,  a  verse, 

Meed  for  daily  song  of  yore 
Silent  now  for  evermore. 

Poor  Matthias!  Wouldst  thou  have 
More  than  pity?  claim’st  a  stave? 

—  Friends  more  near  us  than  a  bird 
We  dismiss’d  without  a  word. 

Rover,  with  the  good  brown  head, 

Great  Atossa,  they  are  dead; 

Dead,  and  neither  prose  nor  rhyme 
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Tells  the  praises  of  their  prime. 

Thou  didst  know  them  old  and  grey, 
Know  them  in  their  sad  decay. 

Thou  hast  seen  Atossa  sage 
Sit  for  hours  beside  thy  cage; 

Thou  wouldst  chirp,  thou  foolish  bird, 
Flutter,  chirp  — she  never  stirr’d! 

What  were  now  these  toys  to  her? 

Down  she  sank  amid  her  fur; 

Eyed  thee  with  a  soul  resign’d  — 

And  thou  deemedst  cats  were  kind ! 

—  Cruel,  but  composed  and  bland, 

Dumb,  inscrutable  and  grand, 

So  Tiberius  might  have  sat, 

Had  Tiberius  been  a  cat. 

Rover  died  —  Atossa  too. 

Less  than  they  to  us  are  you! 

Nearer  human  were  their  powers, 

Closer  knit  their  life  with  ours. 

Hands  had  stroked  them,  which  are  cold, 
Now  for  years,  in  churchyard  mould; 
Comrades  of  our  past  were  they, 

Of  that  unreturning  day. 

Changed  and  aging,  they  and  we 
Dwelt,  it  seem’d,  in  sympathy. 

Alway  from  their  presence  broke 
Somewhat  which  remembrance  woke 
Of  the  loved,  the  lost,  the  young  — 

Yet  they  died,  and  died  unsung. 

Geist  came  next,  our  little  friend; 
Geist  had  verse  to  mourn  his  end. 
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Yes,  but  that  enforcement  strong 
Which  compell’d  for  Geist  a  song — ■ 

All  that  gay  courageous  cheer, 

All  that  human  pathos  dear; 

Soul-fed  eyes  with  suffering  worn, 

Pain  heroically  borne, 

Faithful  love  in  depth  divine  — 

Poor  Matthias,  were  they  thine? 

Max  and  Kaiser  we  to-day 
Greet  upon  the  lawn  at  play ; 

Max  a  dachs  hound  without  blot  — 
Kaiser  should  be,  but  is  not. 

Max,  with  shining  yellow  coat, 

Prinking  ears  and  dewlap  throat  — 
Kaiser,  with  his  collie  face, 

Penitent  for  want  of  race. 

—  Which  may  be  the  first  to  die, 

Vain  to  augur,  they  or  I! 

But,  as  age  comes  on,  I  know, 

Poet’s  fire  gets  faint  and  low; 

If  so  be  that  travel  they 
First  the  inevitable  way, 

Much  I  doubt  if  they  shall  have 
Dirge  from  me  to  crown  their  grave. 

Yet,  poor  bird,  thy  tiny  corse 
Moves  me,  somehow,  to  remorse; 
Something  haunts  my  conscience,  brings 
Sad,  compunctious  visitings. 

Other  favourites,  dwelling  here, 

Open  lived  to  us,  and  near; 

Well  we  knew  when  they  were  glad, 
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Plain  we  saw  if  they  were  sad, 

Joy’d  with  them  when  they  were  gay, 
Soothed  them  in  their  last  decay; 
Sympathy  could  feel  and  show 
Both  in  weal  of  theirs  and  woe. 

Birds,  companions  more  unknown, 
Live  beside  us,  but  alone ; 

Finding  not,  do  all  they  can, 

Passage  from  their  souls  to  man. 
Kindness  we  bestow,  and  praise, 

Laud  their  plumage,  greet  their  lays ; 
Still,  beneath  their  feather’d  breast, 
Stirs  a  history  unexpress’d. 

Wishes  there,  and  feelings  strong, 
Incommunicably  throng; 

What  they  want,  we  can  not  guess, 
Fail  to  track  their  deep  distress  — 
Dull  look  on  when  death  is  nigh, 

Note  no  change,  and  let  them  die. 
Poor  Matthias !  couldst  thou  speak, 
What  a  tale  of  thy  last  week ! 

Every  morning  did  we  pay 
Stupid  salutations  gay, 

Suited  well  to  health,  but  how 
Mocking,  how  incongruous  now! 

Cake  we  offer’d,  sugar,  seed, 

Never  doubtful  of  thy  need; 

Praised,  perhaps,  thy  courteous  eye, 
Praised  thy  golden  livery. 

Gravely  thou  the  while,  poor  dear! 
Sat’st  upon  thy  perch  to  hear, 

Fixing  with  a  mute  regard 
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Us,  tliy  human  keepers  hard, 

Troubling,  with  our  chatter  vain. 

Ebb  of  life,  and  mortal  pain  — 

Us,  unable  to  divine 

Our  companion’s  dying  sign, 

Or  o’erpass  the  severing  sea 
Set  betwixt  ourselves  and  thee, 

Till  the  sand  thy  feathers  smirch 
Fallen  dying  off  thy  perch! 

Was  it,  as  the  Grecian  sings,1 
Birds  were  born  the  first  of  things, 

Before  the  sun,  before  the  wind, 

Before  the  gods,  before  mankind, 

Airy,  ante-mundane  throng  — 

Witness  their  unworldly  song! 

Proof  they  give,  too,  primal  powers 
Of  a  prescience  more  than  ours  — 

Teach  us,  while  they  come  and  go, 

When  to  sail,  and  when  to  sow. 

Cuckoo  calling  from  the  hill, 

Swallow  skimming  by  the  mill, 

Swallows  trooping  in  the  sedge, 

Starlings  swirling  from  the  hedge, 

Mark  the  seasons,  map  our  year, 

As  they  show  and  disappear. 

But,  with  all  this  travail  sage 
Brought  from  that  anterior  age, 

Goes  an  unreversed  decree 
Whereby  strange  are  they  and  we ; 
Making  want  of  theirs,  and  plan, 
Indiscernible  by  man. 

1  Aristophanes  in  The  Birds.  Frere’s  translation  is  on  p.  54. 
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No,  away  with  tales  like  these 
Stol’n  from  Aristophanes! 

Does  it,  if  we  miss  your  mind, 

Prove  us  so  remote  in  kind? 

Birds !  we  but  repeat  on  you 
What  amongst  ourselves  we  do. 
Somewhat  more  or  somewhat  less, 
’Tis  the  same  unskilfulness. 

What  you  feel,  escapes  our  ken  — 
Know  we  more  our  fellow  men? 
Human  suffering  at  our  side, 

Ah,  like  yours  is  undescried! 

Human  longings,  human  fears, 

Miss  our  eyes  and  miss  our  ears. 
Little  helping,  wounding  much, 

Dull  of  heart,  and  hard  of  touch, 
Brother  man’s  despairing  sign 
Who  may  trust  us  to  divine? 

Who  assure  us,  sundering  powers 
Stand  not  ’twixt  his  soul  and  ours? 

Poor  Matthias!  See,  thy  end 
What  a  lesson  doth  it  lend ! 

For  that  lesson  thou  shalt  have, 
Dead  canary  bird,  a  stave; 

Telling  how,  one  stormy  day, 

Stress  of  gale  and  showers  of  spray 
Drove  my  daughter  small  and  me 
Inland  from  the  rocks  and  sea. 
Driv’n  in  shore,  we  follow  down 
Ancient  streets  of  Hastings  town  — 
Slowly  thread  them  —  when  behold, 
French  canary-merchant  old 
Shepherding  his  flock  of  gold 
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In  a  low  dim-lighted  pen 
Scann’d  of  tramps  and  fishermen! 

There  a  bird,  high-coloured,  fat, 

Proud  of  port,  though  something  squat  — 
Pursy,  play’d-out  Philistine  — 

Dazzled  Nelly’s  youthful  eyne. 

But,  far  in,  obscure,  there  stirr’d 
On  his  perch  a  sprightlier  bird, 
Courteous-eyed,  erect  and  slim; 

And  I  whisper’d  :  “  Fix  on  him  /  ” 

Home  we  brought  him,  young  and  fair, 
Songs  to  trill  in  Surrey  air. 

Here  Matthias  sang  his  fill, 

Saw  the  cedars  of  Pains  Hill; 

Here  he  pour’d  his  little  soul, 

Heard  the  murmur  of  the  Mole. 

Eight  in  number  now  the  years 
He  hath  pleased  our  eyes  and  ears; 

Other  favourites  he  hath  known 
Go,  and  now  himself  is  gone. 

Fare  thee  well,  companion  dear! 

Fare  for  ever  well,  nor  fear, 

Tiny  though  thou  art,  to  stray 
Down  the  uncompanion’d  way! 

We  without  thee,  little  friend, 

Many  years  have  not  to  spend; 

What  are  left,  will  hardly  be 
Better  than  we  spent  with  thee. 
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O  NIGHTINGALE,  THAT  ON  YON  BLOOMY 

SPRAY. 

John  Milton. 

0  Nightingale  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 

Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover’s  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo’s  bill, 

Portend  success  in  love.  0,  if  Jove’s  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretell  my  hopeless  doom, in  some  grove  nigh} 

As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why. 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTINGALE. 

John  Keats. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk, 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 
One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  had  sunk : 
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’Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thine  happiness,  — 

That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 

In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

0,  for  a  draught  of  vintage  !  that  hath  been 
Cool’d  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved  earth, 

Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green, 

Dance,  and  Provencal  song,  and  sun-burnt  mirth! 

O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 

With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 

And  purple-stained  mouth; 

That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim: 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known, 

The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan; 

Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 

Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies; 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 

Where  beauty  can  not  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away!  away!  for  I  will  fly  to  thee, 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 

But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards : 
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Already  with  thee!  tender  is  the  night, 

And  haply  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 

Cluster’d  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 

But  here  there  is  no  light, 

Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy  ways. 

I  can  not  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 

But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit  tree  wild; 

White  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 

Fast  fading  violets,  cover’d  up  in  leaves; 

And  mid-May’s  eldest  child, 

The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 

The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling,  I  listen;  and  for  many  a  time 
I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  death, 

Call’d  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 

Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy ! 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain  — 

To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 

The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
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Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ituth,  when  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn; 

The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 

Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  fam’d  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 

Adieu!  adieu!  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 

Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  ’tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 

Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream? 

Fled  is  that  music:  —  do  I  wake  or  sleep? 


PHILOMELA. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Hakk  !  ah,  the  nightingale  — 

The  tawny-throated ! 

Hark,  from  the  moonlit  cedar  what  a  burst ! 

What  triumph  !  hark  !  what  pain  ! 

O  wanderer  from  a  Grecian  shore, 

Still,  after  many  years,  in  distant  lands, 

Still  nourishing  in  thy  bewilder’d  brain 

That  wild,  unquench’d,  deep-sunken,  old  world  pain  — 

Say,  will  it  never  heal  ? 

And  can  this  fragrant  lawn 
With  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
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And  the  sweet,  tranquil  Thames, 

And  moonshine,  and  the  dew, 

To  thy  rack’d  heart  and  brain 
Afford  no  balm? 

Dost  thou  to-night  behold, 

Here,  through  the  moonlight  on  this  English  grass, 

The  unfriendly  palace  in  the  Thracian  wild?1 

Dost  thou  again  peruse 

With  hot  cheeks  and  sear’d  eyes 

The  too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  sister’s  shame? 

Dost  thou  once  more  assay 

Thy  flight,  and  feel  come  over  thee, 

Poor  fugitive,  the  feathery  change 

Once  more,  and  once  more  seem  to  make  resound 

With  love  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 

Lone  Daulis,  and  the  high  Cephissian  vale? 

Listen,  Eugenia  — 

How  thick  the  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves! 
Again  —  thou  hearest? 

Eternal  passion ! 

Eternal  pain! 


TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

William  Wordsvjorth. 

0  blithe  New-comer!  I  have  heard, 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  Cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  Voice? 

1  In  the  old  story,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  Thracians  in  Daulis  ill-treated 
his  wife  Proene  and  her  sister  Philomela.  They  tied  and  begged  the  gods  to 
change  them  to  birds.  Proene,  accordingly,  became  a  swallow,  and  Philomela 
a  nightingale. 
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While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  shout  I  hear, 

From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 

At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  babbling  only  to  the  Vale, 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers, 

Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring! 
Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  Thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery ; 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
I  listened  to;  that  Cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 

And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love; 

Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet; 

Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bird!  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  faery  place; 

That  is  fit  home  for  Thee! 
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TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  Heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run, 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight ; 

Like  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylight 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight, 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 
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All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud, 

As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee? 

From  rainbow-clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not; 

Like  a  high-born  maiden, 

In  a  palace  tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower; 

Like  a  glowworm  golden, 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass  which  screen  it  from  the  view; 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy-winged  thieves. 
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Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt  — 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear,  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be; 

Shadow  of  annoyance 

•  Never  came  near  thee; 

Thou  lovest,  but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 

Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream; 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 
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We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not; 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound; 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground. 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

William  Wordsworth. 

Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sky ! 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  aspire,  are  heart  and  eye 
Both  with  thy  nest  upon  the  dewy  ground? 
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Thy  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 

Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music  still ! 

********* 
Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 

A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 

Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a  flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine  ; 

Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam ; 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and  Home ! 


THE  HOUSE  FLY. 

From  The  Queen  of  the  Aik. 

John  Raskin. 

I  believe  we  can  nowhere  find  a  better  type  of  a  perfectly 
free  creature  than  in  the  common  house  fly.  Nor  free  only, 
but  brave;  and  irreverent  to  a  degree  which  I  think  no  human 
republican  could  by  any  philosophy  exalt  himself  to.  There 
is  no  courtesy  in  him;  he  does  not  care  whether  it  is  king  or 
clown  whom  he  teases;  and  in  every  step  of  his  swift  mechani¬ 
cal  march,  and  in  every  pause  of  his  resolute  observation, 
there  is  one  and  the  same  expression  of  perfect  egotism,  per¬ 
fect  independence  and  self-confidence,  and  conviction  of  the 
world’s  having  been  made  for  flies.  Strike  at  him  with  your 
hand;  and  to  him,  the  mechanical  fact  and  external  aspect  of 
the  matter  is,  what  to  you  it  would  be,  if  an  acre  of  red  clay, 
ten  feet  thick,  tore  itself  up  from  the  ground  in  one  massive 
field,  hovered  over  you  in  the  air  for  a  second,  and  came 
crashing  down  with  an  aim.  That  is  the  external  aspect  of 
it;  the  inner  aspect,  to  his  fly’s  mind,  is  of  a  quite  natural 
and  unimportant  occurrence  —  one  of  the  momentary  condi- 
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tions  of  his  active  life.  He  steps  out  of  the  way  of  your 
hand,  and  alights  on  the  back  of  it.  You  can  not  terrify  him, 
nor  govern  him,  nor  persuade  him,  nor  convince  him.  He 
has  his  own  positive  opinion  on  all  matters;  not  an  unwise 
one,  usually,  for  his  own  ends;  and  will  ask  no  advice  of 
yours.  He  has  no  work  to  do  —  no  tyrannical  instinct  to  obey. 
The  earthworm  has  his  digging;  the  bee  her  gathering  and 
building;  the  spider  her  cunning  network;  the  ant  her  treas¬ 
ury  and  accounts.  All  these  are  comparatively  slaves,  or 
people  of  vulgar  business.  But  your  fly,  free  in  the  air,  free 
in  the  chamber — -a  black  incarnation  of  caprice  —  wandering, 
investigating,  flitting,  flirting,  feasting  at  his  will,  with  rich 
variety  of  choice  in  feast,  from  the  heaped  sweets  in  the 
grocer’s  window  to  those  of  the  butcher’s  back-yard,  and 
from  the  galled  place  on  your  cab-horse’s  back,  to  the  brown 
spot  in  the  road,  from  which,  as  the  hoof  disturbs  him,  he 
rises  with  angry  republican  buzz  —  what  freedom  is  like  his  ? 


WALTON. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

.  .  .  Isaac,  or  (as  he  preferred  to  spell  the  name)  Izaak, 
Walton  was  born  at  Stafford,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1593,  of  a 
family  in  the  rank  of  substantial  yeomen  long  established  in 
Staffordshire.  Of  his  mother  not  even  the  name  is  known, 
and  of  his  father  we  know  only  that  his  baptismal  name  was 
Jervis,  and  that  he  was  buried  on  the  11th  of  February,  1596- 
97.  Surely  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor  have  been 
seldom  more  laconic  than  this.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  went  to  London.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  and  with  much  probability,  that  he  was 
sent  thither  to  serve,  his  apprenticeship  with  a  relative,  Henry 
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Walton,  a  haberdasher.  .  .  .  We  know  very  little  more  than 
that  he  was  living  in  Fleet  Street  in  1G24,  that  from  1628  to 
1644  he  lived  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  that  he  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried.  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  during  all  these 
years  in  its  value  to  his  mind  and  character  was  his  making 
the  acquaintance  of  Donne,  to  whose  preaching  he  was  a 
sedulous  listener.  This  acquaintance  became  a  friendship  by 
which  he  profited  till  Donne’s  death  in  1631.  There  needs  no 
further  witness  to  his  intelligence  or  to  his  worth.  .  .  .  His 
real  business  in  this  world  Was  to  write  the  Lives  and  “  The 
Complete  Angler,”  and  to  leave  the  example  of  a  useful  and 
unspotted  life  behind  him. 

Walton’s  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  an  elegy, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  accompanied  the  first 
edition  of  Donne’s  poems  (1633).  This  species  of  verse, 
whether  in  the  writing  or  the  reading,  is  generally  the  most 
dreary  compulsory  labor  to  which  man  can  be  doomed.  The 
poet  climbs  the  doleful  treadmill  without  getting  an  inch  the 
higher;  and  as  we  watch  him  we  are  wearied  with  the  reality 
of  a  toil  which  seems  to  have  no  real  object.  Once  in  my 
life  I  have  heard  a  funeral  elegy  which  was  wholly  adequate. 
It  was  the  long  quavering  howl  of  a  dog  under  a  window  of 
the  chamber  in  which  his  master  had  at  that  moment  died. 
It  was  Nature’s  cry  of  grief  and  terror  at  first  sight  of  Death. 
That  faithful  creature  was  not  trying  to  say  something;  so 
far  from  it,  that  even  the  little  skill  in  articulation  which  his 
race  has  acquired  was  choked  in  the  gripe  of  such  disaster. 
Consolation  would  shrink  away  abashed  from  the  presence  of 
so  helpless  a  grief.  With  elegiac  poets  it  is  otherwise,  for 
it  is  of  themselves  and  of  their  verses  that  they  are  thinking. 
They  distil  a  precious  cordial  from  their  tears.  They  console 
themselves  by  playing  variations  on  their  inconsolability. 
Their  triumphs  are  won  over  our  artistic  sense,  not  over  our 
human  fellow-feeling.  Yet  now  and  then  in  the  far  inferior 
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verse  of  far  inferior  men  there  will  be  some  difficult  word 
with]  a  sol)  in  it  that  moves  as  no  artifice  can  move,  and  brings 
back  to  each  of  us  his  private  loss  with  a  strange  sense  of 
comfort  in  feeling  that  somewhere,  no  matter  how  far  away 
in  the  past,  there  was  one  who  had  suffered  like  ourselves  and 
would  not  be  appeased  by  setting  his  pain  to  music.  There  is 
something  of  this  in  Walton’s  Elegy  on  Donne.  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  poetical  paces  as  he  wrote 
it;  or,  if  he  was,  he  forgets  them  from  time  to  time  and  falls 
into  his  natural  gait.  .  .  . 

Not  long  before  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Donne’s 
sermons  (1640),  Walton  wrote  a  life  of  the  author,  which  was 
prefixed  to  them.  This  piety  was  not  volunteered,  but  de¬ 
volved  on  him  by  the  death  of  their  common  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  (December,  1639),  for  whom  he  had  been  collecting 
the  material.  Donne  lost  nothing,  and  the  world  gained  much, 
by  this  substitution;  for  Walton  thus  learned  by  accident 
where  his  true  talent  lay,  and  was  encouraged  to  write  those 
other  Lives  which,  with  this,  make  the  volume  that  has  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  who  choose  that  their  souls  should  keep 
good  company.  .  .  . 

In  1650  he  published  the  “Reliquiae  Wottonianae,”  prefix¬ 
ing  to  them  a  life  of  the  author,  printed  in  haste,  he  tells 
us,  but  corrected  in  later  editions.  The  “Angler”  appeared 
in  1653,  and  a  second  edition  came  out  two  years  later.  It 
was  while  he  was  in  London  during  this  latter  year,  probably 
to  correct  his  proof-sheets,  that  he  met  Sanderson,  who  was 
there  to  perform  the  same  function  for  the  preface  to  a  volume 
of  sermons.  Walton’s  account  of  this  meeting  is  so  character¬ 
istic  that  I  shall  quote  it :  — ■ 

“  About  the  time  of  his  printing  this  excellent  Preface,  I  met  him 
accidentally  in  London  in  sad-colored  clothes,  and,  God  knows,  far 
from  being  costly.  The  place  of  our  meeting  was  near  to  Little  Britain 
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where  he  had  been  to  buy  a  book  which  he  then  had  in  his  hand.  We 
had  no  inclination  to  part  presently,  and  therefore  turned  to  stand  in 
a  corner  under  a  pent-house,  for  it  began  to  rain,  and  immediately 
the  wind  rose  and  the  rain  increased  so  much  that  both  became  so 
inconvenient  as  to  force  us  into  a  cleanly  house,  where  we  had  bread, 
cheese,  ale,  and  a  fire  for  our  money.  This  rain  and  wind  were  so 
obliging  to  me  as  to  force  our  stay  there  for  at  least  an  hour,  to  my 
great  content  and  advantage.  .  .  .  And  I  gladly  remember  and 
mention  it  as  an  argument  of  my  happiness  and  his  great  humility 
and  condescension.” 

It  is  exactly  as  if  he  were  telling  us  of  it,  and  this  sweet 
persuasiveness  of  the  living  and  naturally  cadenced  voice  is 
never  wanting  in  Walton.  It  is  indeed  his  distinction,  and  it 
is  a  very  rare  quality  in  writers,  upon  most  of  whom,  if  they 
ever  happily  forget  themselves  and  fall  into  the  tone  of  talk, 
the  pen  too  soon  comes  sputtering  in.  The  passage  is  interest¬ 
ing  too,  because  it  illustrates  both  Walton’s  love  of  good  com¬ 
pany  and  his  Boswellian  sensitiveness  to  the  attraction  of 
superior  men.  Much  as  he  loved  fishing,  it  was  in  the  minds 
of  such  men  that  he  loved  best  to  fish.  And  what  a  memory 
was  his!  The  place,  the  sad-colored  clothes,  the  book  just 
bought,  the  rain,  and  then  the  wind,  the  pent-house,  the 
tavern,  the  bread,  the  ale,  the  fire, —  everything  is  there  that 
makes  a  picture.  Then  he  reports  Sanderson’s  discourse; 
and  having  done  that,  is  reminded  that  this  is  a  good  time  to 
give  us  a  description  of  his  person.  In  reading  Walton’s 
Lives  (and  no  wonder  Johnson  loved  them  so  *)  I  have  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  have  met  him  in  the  street  and  am  hearing  them 
from  his  own  lips.  I  ask  him  about  Donne,  let  us  say.  He 
begins,  but  catching  sight  of  some  one  who  passes,  gives  me 
in  parenthesis  an  account  of  him,  comes  back  to  Donne,  and 
keeps  on  with  him  till  somebody  else  goes  by  about  whom  he 

*  Gray  must  have  loved  them  too,  and  his  “  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  College  ”  was  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Wotton. 
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has  an  anecdote  to  tell;  and  so  we  get  a  leash  of  biographies 
in  one.  It  is  very  delightful,  and  though  more  rambling  than 
Plutarch,  comes  nearer  to  him  than  any  other  life-writing 
I  can  think  of.  Indeed,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Walton  had  a  genius  for  rambling  rather  than  that  it  was  his 
foible.  The  comfortable  feeling  he  gives  us  that  we  have  a 
definite  purpose,  mitigated  with  the  license  to  forget  it  at  the 
first  temptation  and  take  it  up  again  as  if  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened,  thus  satisfying  at  once  the  conscientious  and  the  natu¬ 
ral  man,  is  one  of  Walton’s  most  prevailing  charms.  What 
vast  balances  of  leisure  does  he  not  put  to  our  credit!  To 
read  him  is  to  go  a-fishing  with  all  its  bewitching  charms  and 
contingencies.  If  there  be  many  a  dull  reach  in  the  stream 
of  his  discourse,  where  contemplation  might  innocently  lapse 
into  slumber,  it  is  full  also  of  nooks  and  eddies  where  nothing 
but  our  own  incompetence  will  balk  us  of  landing  a  fine  fish. 
In  this  story  of  his  meeting  with  Sanderson  there  is  another 
point  to  be  noticed.  Walton’s  memory  is  always  discreet, 
always  well-bred.  It  never  blabs.  I  think  that  one  little 
fact  is  purposely  omitted  here,  namely,  who  paid  for  the 
good  cheer  at  the  tavern.  The  scot  was  paid,  to  be  sure,  with 
“our  money,”  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  poor  coun¬ 
try  parson’s  purse  were  the  lighter  for  it.  .  .  . 

In  1665  Walton  wrote  his  Life  of  Hooker,  less  a  labor  of 
love  than  the  others,  but  containing  that  homely  picture  of 
him  reading  Horace  as  he  tended  his  scanty  sheep,  and  called 
away  by  his  wife  to  rock  the  cradle.  In  1670  came  the  Life 
of  Herbert,  written,  he  tells  us,  chiefly  to  please  himself. 
Some  time  before  1678,  it  is  uncertain  when,  his  daughter 
Anne  became  the  wife  of  the  Reverend  William  Hawkins,  one 
of  the  prebends  of  Winchester,  and  with  them  he  seems  to 
have  spent  his  latter  years.  In  that  year  he  wrote  the  Life 
of  Sanderson,  which,  as  showing  no  sign  of  mental  disrepair, 
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is  surely  an  almost  unparalleled  feat  for  a  man  of  eighty-five. 
Length  of  days  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  surely  it  might  be  added  to  the  Beatitudes  of  the  New, 
when,  as  with  Walton,  it  meant  only  a  longer  ripening,  a  more 
abundant  leisure  to  look  backwards  without  self-reproach,  and 
forwards  with  an  assured  gratitude  to  God  for  a  future  good¬ 
ness  like  the  past.  .  .  . 

He  wrote  his  own  will  in  October,  1G83;  and  on  the  15th 
December  of  that  year,  to  borrow  the  words  of  his  grand¬ 
daughter’s  epitaph,  written  no  doubt  by  himself,  he  died  in 
the  ninetieth  year  “of  his  innocency.”  .  .  . 

The  character  of  Walton’s  friendships  and  his  fidelity  to 
them  when  prorogued  by  death  bear  ample  witness  to  the  fine 
quality  of  his  nature.  How  amiably  human  it  was  he  betrays 
at  every  turn,  yet  with  all  his  bonhomie  there  is  a  dignity 
which  never  forgets  itself  or  permits  us  to  forget  it.  We  may 
apply  to  him  what  he  says  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton’s  father:  that 
he  was  “  a  man  of  great  modesty,  of  a  most  plain  and  single 
heart,  of  an  ancient  freedom, and  integrity  of  mind,”  and  may 
say  of  him,  as  he  says  of  Sir  Henry  himself,  that  he  had  “a 
most  persuasive  behavior.”  His  friends  loved  to  call  him 
“honest  Izaak.”  He  speaks  of  his  own  “simplicity  and 
harmlessness,”  and  tells  us  that  his  humor  was  “to  be  free 
and  pleasant  and  civilly  merry,”  and  that  he  “hated  harsh 
censures.”  He  makes  it  a  prime  quality  of  the  gentleman  to 
be  “communicable.”  He  had  no  love  of  money,  and  compas¬ 
sionates  those  who  are  “condemned  to  be  rich.”  He  was  a 
staunch  royalist  and  churchman,  loved  music,  painting,  good 
ale,  and  a  pipe,  and  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  a  certain  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  “  was  made  by  a  handsome  woman  and  with  a  fine 
hand.” 

But  what  justifies  and  ennobles  these  lower  loves,  what 
gives  him  a  special  and  native  aroma  like  that  of  Alexander, 
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is  that  above  all  he  loved  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  those 
ways  of  taking  and  of  spending  life  tliat  make  it  wholesome  for 
ourselves  and  our  fellows.  His  view  of  the  world  is  not  of 
the  widest,  but  it  is  the  Delectable  Mountains  that  bound  the 
prospect.  Never  surely  was  there  a  more  lovable  man,  nor 
one  to  whom  love  found  access  by  more  avenues  of  sympathy. 
********** 
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Izaak  Walton. 

********* 

I  have  now  brought  him  to  the  parsonage  of  Bemerton, 
and  to  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,1  and  must  stop  here, 
and  bespeak  the  reader  to  prepare  for  an  almost  incredible 
story,  of  the  great  sanctity  of  the  short  remainder  of  his  holy 
life;  a  life  so  full  of  charity,  humility,  and  all  Christian 
virtues,  that  it  deserves  the  eloquence  of  St.  Chrysostom  to 
commend  and  declare  it:  a  life,  that  if  it  were  related  by  a 
pen  like  his,  there  would  then  be  no  need  for  this  age  to  look 
back  into  times  past  for  the  examples  of  primitive  piety;  for 
they  might  be  all  found  in  the  life  of  George  Herbert.  But 
now,  alas!  who  is  fit  to  undertake  it?  I  confess  T  am  not; 
and  am  not  pleased  with  myself  that  I  must;  and  profess 
myself  amazed,  when  I  consider  how  few  of  the  clergy  lived 
like  him  then,  and  how  many  live  so  unlike  him  now.  But  it 
becomes  not  me  to  censure :  my  design  is  rather  to  assure  the 
reader,  that  I  have  used  very  great  diligence  to  inform  myself, 
that  I  might  inform  him  of  the  truth  of  what  follows;  and 

1  In  the  year  1G29. 
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though  I  cannot  aclorn  it  with  eloquence,  yet  I  will  do  it  with 
sincerity. 

When  at  his  induction  he  was  shut  into  Bemerton  church, 
being  left  there  alone  to  toll  the  bell  (as  the  law  requires 
him),  he  stayed  so  much  longer  than  an  ordinary  time  before 
he  returned  to  those  friends  that  stayed  expecting  him  at  the 
church-door,  that  his  friend  Mr.  Woodnot  looked  in  at  the 
church-window,  and  saw  him  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground 
before  the  altar;  at  which  time  and  place  (as  he  after  told 
Mr.  Woodnot)  he  set  some  rules  to  himself,  for  the  future 
manage  of  his  life;  and  then  and  there  made  a  vow  to  labor 
to  keep  them. 

And  the  same  night  that  he  had  his  induction,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Woodnot,  “  I  now  look  back  upon  my  aspiring  thoughts, 
and  think  myself  more  happy  than  if  I  had  attained  what 
then  I  so  ambitiously  thirsted  for.  And  I  can  now  behold  the 
court  with  an  impartial  eye,  and  see  plainly  that  it  is  made  up 
of  fraud,  and  titles,  and  flattery,  and  many  other  such  empty, 
imaginary  painted  pleasures;  pleasures,  that  are  so  empty, 
as  not  to  satisfy  when  they  are  enjoyed.  But  in  God,  and 
his  service,  is  a  fulness  of  all  joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  sati¬ 
ety.  And  I  will  now  use  all  m3-  endeavors  to  bring  my  rela¬ 
tions  and  dependants  to  a  love  and  reliance  on  him,  who  never 
fails  those  that  trust  him.  But,  above  all,  I  will  be  sure  to 
.  live  well,  because  the  virtuous  life  of  a  clergyman  is  the  most 
powerful  eloquence  to  persuade  all  that  see  it  to  reverence  and 
love,  and  at  least  to  desire  to  live  like  him.  And  this  I  will 
do,  because  I  know  we  live  in  an  age  that  hath  more  need  of 
good  examples  than  precepts.  And  I  beseech  that  God,  who 
hath  honored  me  so  much  as  to  call  me  to  serve  him  at  his 
altar,  that  as  by  his  special  grace  he  hath  put  into  my  heart 
these  good  desires  and  resolutions;  so  he  will,  by  his  assisting 
grace,  give  me  ghostly  strength  to  bring  the  same  to  good 
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effect.  And  I  beseech  him,  that  my  humble  and  charitable 
life  may  so  win  upon  others,  as  to  bring  glory  to  my  Jesus, 
whom  I  have  this  day  taken  to  be  my  master  and  governor; 
and  I  am  so  proud  of  his  service,  that  I  will  always  observe, 
and  obey,  and  do  his  will;  and  always  call  him,  Jesus,  my 
master  ;  and  I  will  always  contemn  my  birth,  or  any  title  or 
dignity  that  can  be  conferred  upon  me.”  .  .  . 

And  that  he  did  so,  may  appear  in  many  parts  of  his  book 
of  “Sacred  Poems”;  especially  in  that  which  he  calls  “  The 
Odour.”  .  .  . 

The  third  day  after  he  was  made  rector  of  Bemerton,  and 
had  changed  his  sword  and  silk  clothes  into  a  canonical  coat, 
he  returned  so  habited  with  his  friend  Mi’.  Woodnot  to 
Bainton  ;  and  immediately  after  he  had  seen  and  saluted  his 
wife,  he  said  to  her,  “  You  are  now  a  minister’s  wife,  and 
must  now  so  far  forget  your  father’s  house,  as  not  to  claim  a 
precedence  of  any  of  your  parishioners  ;  for  you  are  to  know, 
that  a  priest’s  wife  can  challenge  no  precedence  or  place,  but 
that  which  she  purchases  by  her  obliging  humility;  and  I  am 
sure,  places  so  purchased  do  best  become  them.  And  let  me 
tell  you,  that  I  am  so  good  a  herald,  as  to  assure  you  that  this 
is  truth.”  And  she  was  so  meek  a  wife,  as  to  assure  him 
it  was  no  vexing  news  to  her,  and  that  he  should  see  her  ob¬ 
serve  it  with  a  cheerful  willingness.  And,  indeed,  her  un¬ 
forced  humility,  that  humility  that  was  in  her  so  original  as 
to  be  born  with  her,  made  her  so  happy  as  to  do  so ;  and  her 
doing  so  begot  her  an  unfeigned  love,  and  a  serviceable 
respect  from  all  that  conversed  with  her;  and  this  love  fol¬ 
lowed  her  in  all  places,  as  inseparably  as  shadows  follow 
substances  in  sunshine. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  he  returned  back  to  Bemerton, 
to  view  the  church,  and  repair  the  chancel ;  and  indeed  to 
rebuild  almost  three  parts  of  his  house,  which  was  fallen 
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down,  or  decayed,  by  reason  of  liis  predecessor’s  living 
at  a  better  parsonage-house ;  namely  at  Minal,  sixteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  this  place.  At  which  time  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert’s  coming  alone  to  Bemerton,  there  came  to  him  a  poor  old 
woman,  with  an  intent  to  acquaint  him  with  her  necessitous 
condition,  as  also  with  some  troubles  of  her  mind;  but  after 
she  had  spoke  some  few  words  to  him,  she  was  surprised  with 
a  fear,  and  that  begot  a  shortness  of  breath,  so  that  her  spirits 
and  speech  failed  her;  which  he  perceiving,  did  so  compas¬ 
sionate  her,  and  was  so  humble,  that  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  “Speak,  good  mother;  be  not  afraid  to  speak  to  me; 
for  I  am  a  man  that  will  hear  you  with  patience;  and  will 
relieve  your  necessities,  toe,  if  I  be  able :  and  this  I  will  do 
willingly;  and  therefore,  mother,  be  not  afraid  to  acquaint  me 
with  what  you  desire.”  After  which  comfortable  speech,  he 
again  took  her  by  the  hand,  made  her  sit  down  by  him,  and 
understanding  she  was  of  his  parish,  he  told  her,  he  would  be 
acquainted  with  her,  and  take  her  into  his  care.  And  having 
with  patience  heard  and  understood  her  wants  (and  it  is  some 
relief  for  a  poor  body  to  be  but  heard  with  patience),  he,  like 
a  Christian  clergyman,  comforted  her  by  his  meek  behavior 
and  counsel ;  but  because  that  cost  him  nothing,  he  relieved 
her  with  money  too,  and  so  sent  her  home  with  a  cheerful 
heart,  praising  God,  and  praying  for  him.  Thus  worthy,  and 
(like  David’s  blessed  man)  thus  lowly  was  Mr.  George  Her¬ 
bert  in  his  own  eyes,  and  thus  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

At  his  return  that  night  to  his  wife  at  Bainton,he  gave  her 
an  account  of  the  passages  betwixt  him  and  the  poor  woman : 
with  which  she  was  so  affected  that  she  went  next  day  to 
Salisbury,  and  there  bought  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  sent  them 
as  a  token  of  her  love  to  the  poor  woman :  and  with  them  a 
message  that  she  would  see  and  be  acquainted  with  her,  when 
her  house  was  built  at  Bemerton, 
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There  be  many  such  passages  both  of  him  and  his  wife  of 
which  some  few  will  be  related:  but  I  shall  first  tell,  that  he 
hasted  to  get  the  parish  church  repaired;  then  to  beautify  the 
chapel  (which  stands  near  his  house),  and  that  at  his  own 
great  charge.  He  then  proceeded  to  rebuild  the  greatest  part 
of  the  parsonage-house,  which  he  did  also  very  completely, 
and  at  his  own  charge;  and  having  done  this  good  work,  he 
caused  these  verses  to  be  writ  upon,  or  engraven  in,  the  mantel 
of  the  chimney  in  his  hall. 

TO  MY  SUCCESSOR. 

If  thou  chance  for  to  find 
A  new  house  to  thy  mind, 

And  built  without  thy  cost; 

Be  good  to  the  poor, 

As  God  gives  thee  store, 

And  then  my  labor’s  not  lost. 

We  will  now,  by  the  reader’s  favor,  suppose  him  fixed  at 
Bemerton,  and  grant  him  to  have  seen  the  church  repaired, 
and  the  chapel  belonging  to  it  very  decently  adorned  at  his 
own  great  charge  (which  is  a  real  truth);  and  having  now 
fixed  him  there,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  rest 
of  his  behavior,  both  to  his  parishioners,  and  those  many 
others  that  knew  and  conversed  with  him. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Herbert  had  considered  and  given  rules  to 
himself  for  his  Christian  carriage  both  to  God  and  man  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  into  holy  orders.  .  .  .  The  text  for  his  first 
sermon  was  taken  out  of  Solomon’s  Proverbs,  and  the  words 
were  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence.  In  which  first  sermon 
he  gave  his  parishioners  many  necessary,  holy,  safe  rules  for 
the  discharge  of  a  good  conscience,  both  to  God  and  man ;  and 
delivered  his  sermon  after  a  most  florid  manner,  both  with 
great  learning  and  eloquence;  but,  at  the  close  of  this  sermon, 
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told  them,  that  should  not  be  his  constant  way  of  preaching; 
for  since  Almighty  God  does  not  intend  to  lead  men  to  heaven 
by  hard  questions,  he  would  not  therefore  fill  their  heads  with 
unnecessary  notions;  but  that,  for  their  sakes,  his  language 
and  his  expressions  should  be  more  plain  and  practical  in  his 
future  sermons.  And  he  then  made  it  his  humble  request  that 
they  would  be  constant  to  the  afternoon’s  service,  and  catechis¬ 
ing:  and  showed  them  convincing  reasons  why  he  desired  it; 
and  his  obliging  example  and  persuasions  brought  them  to 
willing  conformity  to  his  desires.  .  .  . 

If  he  were  at  any  time  too  zealous  in  his  sermons,  it  was  in 
reproving  the  indecencies  of  the  people’s  behavior  in  the  time 
of  divine  service;  and  of  those  ministers  that  huddled  up  the 
church-prayers,  without  a  visible  reverence  and  affection ; 
namely,  such  as  seemed  to  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  a  collect, 
in  a  breath.  But  for  himself,  his  custom  was  to  stop  betwixt 
every  collect,  and  give  the  people  time  to  consider  what  they 
had  prayed,  and  to  force  their  desires  affectionately  to  God, 
before  he  engaged  them  into  new  petitions. 

And  by  this  account  of  his  diligence  to  make  his  parishion¬ 
ers  understand  what  they  prayed,  and  why  they  praised  and 
adored  their  Creator,  I  hope  I  shall  the  more  easily  obtain  the 
reader’s  belief  to  the  following  account  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  own 
practice;  which  was  to  appear  constantly  with  his  wife  and 
three  nieces  (the  daughters  of  a  deceased  sister)  and  his  whole 
family,  twice  every  day  at  the  church -prayers,  in  the  chapel 
which  does  almost  join  to  his  parsonage-house.  And  for  the 
time  of  his  appearing, it  was  strictly  at  the  canonical  hours  of 
ten  and  four ;  and  then  and  there  he  lifted  up  pure  and  chari¬ 
table  hands  to  God  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
He,  like  Joshua,  brought  not  only  his  own  household  thus  to 
serve  the  Lord,  but  brought  most  of  his  parishoners,  and 
many  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood,  constantly  to  make  a 
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part  of  his  congregation  twice  a  day ;  and  some  of  the  meaner 
sort  of  his  parish  did  so  love  and  reverence  Mr.  Herbert  that 
they  would  let  their  plough  rest  when  Mr.  Herbert’s  Saints-bell 
rung  to  prayers,  that  they  might  also  offer  their  devotions  to 
God  with  him ;  and  would  then  return  back  to  their  plough. 
And  his  most  holy  life  was  such  that  it  begot  such  reverence 
to  God  and  to  him  that  they  thought  themselves  the  happier 
when  they  carried  Mr.  Herbert’s  blessing  back  with  them  to 
their  labor.  Thus  powerful  was  his  reason  and  example  to 
persuade  others  to  a  practical  piety  and  devotion.  .  .  . 

His  chiefest  recreation  was  music,  in  which  heavenly  art  he 
was  a  most  excellent  master,  and  did  himself  compose  many 
divine  hymns  and  anthems,  which  he  set  and  sung  to  his  lute 
or  viol :  and  though  he  was  a  lover  of  retiredness,  yet  his  love 
of  music  was  such  that  he  went  usually  twice  every  week,  on 
certain  appointed  days,  to  the  cathedral  church  in  Salisbury 
.  .  .  and  his  walks  thither  were  the  occasion  of  many  happy 
accidents  to  others,  of  which  I  will  mention  some  few.  .  .  . 

In  one  of  his  walks  to  Salisbury,  he  overtook  a  gentleman, 
that  is  still  living  in  that  city;  and  in  their  walk  together 
Mr.  Herbert  took  a  fair  occasion  to  talk  with  him,  and  humbly 
begged  to  De  excused  if  he  asked  him  some  account  of  his 
faith ;  and  said,  “  I  do  this  the  rather  because  though  you  are 
not  of  my  parish,  yet  I  receive  tithe  from  you  by  the  hand  of 
your  tenant ;  and,  sir,  I  am  the  bolder  to  do  it,  because  I  know 
there  be  some  sermon-hearers  that  be  like  those  fishes  that 
always  live  in  salt  water,  and  yet  are  always  fresh.” 

After  which  expression,  Mr.  Herbert  asked  him  some  need¬ 
ful  questions,  and  having  received  his  answer,  gave  him  such 
rules  for  the  trial  of  his  sincerity,  and  for  a  practical  piety, 
and  in  so  loving  and  meek  a  manner  that  the  gentleman  did 
so  fall  in  love  with  him  and  his  discourse,  that  he  would  often 
contrive  to  meet  him  in  his  walk  to  Salisbury,  or  to  attend 
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him  back  to  Bemerton ;  and  still  mentions  the  name  of  Mr. 
George  Herbert  with  veneration,  and  still  praiseth  God  for 
the  occasion  of  knowing  him.  .  .  . 

In  another  walk  to  Salisbury,  he  saw  a  poor  man  with  a 
poorer  horse,  that  was  fallen  under  his  load :  they  were  both 
in  distress,  and  needed  present  help  ;  which  Mr.  Herbert  per¬ 
ceiving,  put  off  his  canonical  coat,  and  helped  the  poor  man 
to  unload,  and  after  to  load  his  horse.  The  poor  man  blessed 
him  for  it,  and  he  blessed  the  poor  man  ;  and  was  so  like  the 
good  Samaritan  that  he  gave  him  money  to  refresh  both 
himself  and  his  horse  ;  and  told  him,  that  if  he  loved  himself, 
he  should  be  merciful  to  his  beast.  Thus  he  left  the  poor  man : 
and  at  his  coming  to  his  musical  friends  at  Salisbury,  they 
began  to  wonder  that  Mr.  George  Herbert,  who  used  to  be 
so  trim  and  clean,  came  into  that  company  so  soiled  and  dis¬ 
composed  :  but  he  told  them  the  occasion.  And  when  one  of 
the  company  told  him  he  had  disparaged  himself  by  so 
dirty  an  employment,  his  answer  was  that  the  thought  of  what 
he  had  done  would  prove  music  to  him  at  midnight ;  and  that 
the  omission  of  it  would  have  upbraided  and  made  discord  in 
his  conscience  whensoever  he  should  pass  by  that  place :  — 
“  For  if  I  be  bound  to  pray  for  all  that  be  in  distress,  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  to  practise 
what  I  pray  for.  And  though  I  do  not  wish  for  the  like 
occasion  every  day,  yet  let  me  tell  you  I  would  not  willingly 
pass  one  day  of  my  life  without  comforting  a  sad  soul,  or 
shewing  mercy,  and  I  praise  God  for  this  occasion.  And 
now  let  us  tune  our  instruments.”  .  .  . 

And  he  was  most  happy  in  his  wife’s  enforced  compliance 
with  his  acts  of  charity,  whom  he  made  his  almoner,  and  paid 
constantly  into  her  hand  a  tenth  penny  of  what  money  he 
received  for  tithe,  and  gave  her  power  to  dispose  that  to  the 
poor  of  his  parish,  and  with  it  a  power  to  dispose  a  tenth  part 
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of  the  corn  that  came  yearly  into  his  barn :  which  trust  she 
did  most  faithfully  perform,  and  would  often  offer  to  him  an 
account  of  her  stewardship,  and  as  often  beg  an  enlargement 
of  his  bounty;  for  she  rejoiced  in  the  employment:  and  this 
was  usually  laid  out  by  her  in  blankets  and  shoes  for  some 
such  poor  people  as  she  knew  to  stand  in  most  need  of  them. 
This  as  to  her  charity.- — -And  for  his  own,  he  set  no  limits 
to  it;  nor  did  ever  turn  his  face  from  any  that  he  saw  in 
want,  but  would  relieve  them;  especially  his  poor  neighbors; 
to  the  meanest  of  whose  houses  he  would  go,  and  inform  him¬ 
self  of  their  wants,  and  relieve  them  cheerfully,  if  they  were 
in  distress ;  and  would  always  praise  God  as  much  for  being 
willing,  as  for  being  able  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

This  may  be  some  account  of  the  excellencies  of  the  active 
part  of  his  life;  and  thus  he  continued,  till  a  consumption  so 
weakened  him  as  to  confine  him  to  his  house,  or  to  the  chapel, 
which  does  almost  join  to  it;  in  which  he  continued  to  read 
prayers  constantly  twice  every  day,  though  he  were  very  weak: 
in  one  of  which  times  of  his  reading,  his  .wife  observed  him 
to  read  in  pain,  and  told  him  so,  and  that  it  wasted  his  spirits 
and  weakened  him;  and  he  confessed  it  did.  .  .  .  And  Mr. 
Bostock  did  the  next  day  undertake  and  continue  this  happy 
employment  till  Mr.  Herbert’s  death. 

ji.  Jt-  -Jfr  -V-  .v,  At.  ja.  -V. 
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I’LL  NEVER  LOVE  THEE  MORE. 

James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 
That  little  world  of  Thee 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 
Than  purest  Monarchy ; 
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For  if  confusion  have  a  part, 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 

I’ll  call  a  Synod  in  mine  heart, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

As  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reign  alone; 

My  thoughts  did  evermore  disdain 
A  rival  on  my  throne. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

But  if  thou  wilt  prove  faithful  then, 
And  constant  of  thy  word, 

I’ll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen, 
And  famous  by  my  sword. 

I’ll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
Was  never  heard  before; 

I’ll  crown  and  deck  thee  all  with  bays. 
And  love  thee  more  and  more. 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER. 

True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi’  his  ee ; 

And  there  he  saw  a  ladye  bright, 

Come  riding  down  by  the  Eildon  Tree. 
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Her  skirt  was  o’  the  grass-green  silk, 

Her  mantle  o’  the  velvet  fyne; 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse’s  mane 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 

True  Thomas  he  pulled  aff  his  cap, 

And  louted  low  down  to  his  knee; 

“All  hail,  thou  mighty  Queen  of  Heaven! 

For  thy  peer  on  earth  I  never  did  see.” 

“  Oh  no,  oh  no,  Thomas !  ”  she  said, 

“  That  name  does  not  belang  to  me ; 

I  am  but  the  queen  of  fair  Elfland, 

That  am  hither  come  to  visit  thee. 

“Harp  and  carp,  Thomas!  ”  she  said, 

“Harp  and  carp  along  wi’  me! 

And  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips, 

Sure  of  your  bodie  I  will  be.” 

“  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me.” 

Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips, 

All  underneath  the  Eildon  Tree. 

“Now,  ye  maun  go  wi’  me,”  she  said; 

“True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  wi’  me; 

And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years, 

Through  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be.” 

She  mounted  on  her  milk-white  steed; 

She’s  ta’en  true  Thomas  up  behind; 

And  aye,  when’er  her  bridle  rung, 

The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind. 
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And  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on  — 

The  steed  gaed  swifter  than  the  wind ; 

U ntil  they  reached  a  desert  wide, 

And  living  land  was  left  behind. 

“Light  down,  light  down,  now,  true  Thomas, 

And  lean  your  head  upon  my  knee  ! 

Abide  and  rest  a  little  space, 

And  I  will  show  you  ferlies  three. 

“  Oh  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 

So  thick  beset  with  thorns  and  briers  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  righteousness, 

Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

“  And  see  ye  not  that  braid,  braid  road, 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  ? 

That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

“  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road, 

That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae  ? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

“  But,  Thomas,  ye  maun  hold  your  tongue, 
Whatever  ye  may  hear  or  see  ; 

For,  if  you  speak  word  in  Elfyn  land, 

Ye’ll  ne’er  get  back  to  your  ain  countrie.” 

Oh  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee; 

And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
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It  was  mirk,  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stern  light, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blade  to  the  knee; 

For  a’  the  blude  that’s  shed  on  earth 

Fins  through  the  springs  o’  that  countrie. 

Syne  they  came  on  to  a  garden  green, 

And  she  pil’d  an  apple  frae  a  tree : 

“  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas  — 

It  will  give  thee  tongue  that  can  never  lie.” 

“My  tongue  is  mine  ain,”  true  Thomas  said; 

“A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me! 

I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell, 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

“  I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye.” 

“Now  hold  thy  peace!  ”  the  lady  said, 

“For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be.” 

He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth, 

And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green; 

And  till  seven  years  were  gane  and  past, 

True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

Lord  Byron. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 
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Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Summer  is  green, 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen : 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  wither’d,  and  strown. 

Tor  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 

And  breath’d  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  pass’d ; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax’d  deadly  and  chill, 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 

But  through  it  there  roll’d  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 

And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale, 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail : 

And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Asliur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 

And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord ! 


SONG  ON  MAY  MORNING. 

John  Milton. 

Now  the  bright  morning-star,  Day’s  harbinger, 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ! 
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Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing; 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 


CUPID  AND  CAMPASPE. 

John  Lyly. 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  play’d 
At  cards  for  kisses,  —  Cupid  paid ; 

He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow,  and  arrows, 

His  mother’s  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows,  — = 
Loses  them,  too ;  then,  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 
Growing  on’s  cheek  (but  none  knows  how), 
With  these,  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin,  — 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes,  — 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Love !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

John  Keats. 

Thou  still  unravish’d  bride  of  quietness, 

Thou  foster-child  of  silence  and  slow  time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme : 
What  leaf-fring’d  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 
Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 
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.  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  ? 

Wliat  men  or  gods  are  these  ?  What  maidens  loth  ? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?  What  struggle  to  escape  ? 

What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?  What  wild  ecstasy  ? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on ; 

Hot  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear’d, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 

Fair  youth,  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 

Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 

Though  winning  near  the  goal — -yet,  do  not  grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss, 

For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 

And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new; 

More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy’d, 

For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 

All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  higli-sorrowful  and  cloy’d, 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 

Lead’st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 

What  little  town  by  river  or  sea  shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 

Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  morn  ? 

And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 
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Will  silent  be ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  tliou  art  desolate,  can  e’er  return. 

O  Attic  shape  !  Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 
Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 

With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity  :  Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  say’st, 
“  Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,”  —  that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

William  Wordsworth. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 

Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ; 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 

Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain ; 

O  listen!  for  the  Yale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 

More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands ; 

A  voice  so  thrilling  ne’er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 
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Will  no  one  tell  me  wliat  she  sings  ?  — - 
Perhaps  the  plaintiff  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago : 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate’er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 

And  o’er  the  sickle  bending;  — 

I  listened  motionless  and  still ; 

And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 

Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  Contradiction  which  yawns  wide  enough  in  every  Life, 
which  it  is  the  meaning  and  task  of  Life  to  reconcile,  was  in 
Johnson’s  wider  than  in  most.  Seldom,  for  any  man,  has 
the  contrast  between  the  ethereal  heavenward  side  of  things, 
and  the  dark  sordid  earthward,  been  more  glaring:  whether 
we  look  at  Nature’s  work  within  him  or  Fortune’s,  from  first 
to  last,  heterogeneity,  as  of  sunbeams  and  miry  clay,  is  on 
all  hands  manifest.  Whereby  indeed,  only  this  was  declared, 
That  much  Life  had  been  given  him;  many  things  to  triumph 
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over,  a  great  work  to  do.  Happily  also  lie  did  it;  better  than 
the  most. 

Nature  had  given  him  a  high,  keen-visioned,  almost  poetic 
soul;  yet  withal  imprisoned  it  in  an  inert,  unsightly  body: 
he  that  could  never  rest  had  not  limbs  that  would  move  with 
him,  but  only  roll  and  waddle:  the  inward  eye,  all-penetrat¬ 
ing,  all-embracing,  must  look  through  bodily  windows  that 
were  dim,  half-blinded;  he  so  loved  men,  and  “  never  once  saw 
the  human  face  divine !  ”  Not  less  did  he  prize  the  love  of  men ; 
he  was  eminently  social;  the  approbation  of  his  fellows  was 
dear  to  him,  “valuable,”  as  he  owned,  “  if  from  the  meanest  of 
human  beings:  ”  yet  the  first  impression  lie  produced  on  every 
man  was  to  be  one  of  aversion,  almost  of  disgust.  By  Nature 
it  was  farther  ordered  that  the  imperious  Johnson  should  be 
barn  poor:  the  ruler-soul,  strong  in  its  native  royalty,  gener¬ 
ous,  uncontrollable,  like  the  lion  of  the  woods,  was  to  be 
housed,  then,  in  such  a  dwelling-place:  of  Disfigurement, 
Disease,  and  lastly  of  a  Poverty  which  itself  made  him  the 
servant  of  servants.  Thus  was  the  born  king  likewise  a  born 
slave:  the  divine  spirit  of  Music  must  awake  imprisoned  amid 
dull-croaking  universal  Discords;  the  Ariel  finds  himself  en¬ 
cased  in  the  coarse  hulls  of  a  Caliban.  So  is  it  more  or  less, 
we  know  (and  thou,  0  Reader,  knowest  and  feelest  even  now), 
with  all  men:  yet  with  the  fewest  men  in  any  such  degree  as 
with  Johnson. 

Fortune,  moreover,  which  had  so  managed  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  world,  lets  not  her  hand  lie  idle,  or  turn  the  other 
way,  but  works  unweariedly  in  the  same  spirit,  while  he  is 
journeying  through  the  world.  What  such  a  mind,  stamped 
of  Nature’s  noblest  metal,  though  in  so  ungainly  a  die,  was 
specially  and  best  of  all  fitted  for,  might  still  be  a  question. 
To  none  of  the  world’s  few  Incorporated  Guilds  could  he  have 
adjusted  himself  without  difficulty,  without  distortion;  in 
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none  been  a  Guild-Brother  well  at  ease.  Perhaps,  if  we  look 
to  the  strictly  practical  nature  of  his  faculty,  to  the  strength, 
decision,  method  that  manifests  itself  in  him,  we  may  say  that 
his  calling  was  rather  towards  Active  than  Speculative  life; 
that  as  Statesman  (in  the  higher,  now  obsolete  sense),  Law¬ 
giver,  Ruler,  in  short  as  Doer  of  the  Work,  he  had  shone 
even  more  than  as  Speaker  of  the  Word.  His  honesty  of 
heart,  his  courageous  temper,  the  value  he  set  on  things  out¬ 
ward  and  material,  might  have  made  him  a  King  among 
Kings.  Had  the  golden  age  of  those  new  French  Prophets, 
when  it  shall  be  a  chacun  selon  sa  ccipacite,  cl  chaque  ccipacite 
selon  ses  oeuvres,1  but  arrived!  Indeed  even  in  our  brazen  and 
Birmingham-lacker  age,  he  himself  regretted  that  he  had  not 
become  a  Lawyer,  and  risen  to  be  Chancellor,  which  he  might 
well  have  done.  However,  it  was  otherwise  appointed.  To 
no  man  does  Fortune  throw  open  all  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  and  say:  It  is  thine;  choose  where  thou  wilt  dwell! 
To  the  most  she  opens  hardly  the  smallest  cranny  or  dog- 
lmteh,  and  says,  not  without  asperity:  There,  that  is  thine 
while  thou  canst  keep  it;  nestle  thyself  there,  and  bless 
Heaven!  Alas,  men  must  fit  themselves  into  many  things: 
some  forty  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  noblest  and  ablest 
Man  in  all  the  British  lands  might  be  seen  not  swaying  the 
royal  sceptre,  or  the  pontiff’s  censer,  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
World,  but  gauging  ale-tubs  in  the  little  burgh  of  Dumfries ! 
Johnson  came  a  little  nearer  the  mark  than  Burns:  but  with 
him  too  “Strength  was  mournfully  denied  its  arena;”  he  too 
had  to  fight  Fortune  at  strange  odds,  all  his  life  long. 

Johnson’s  disposition  for  royalty  (had  the  Fates  so  ordered 
it)  is  wrell  seen  in  early  boyhood.  “His  favorites,”  says  Bos¬ 
well,  “used  to  receive  very  liberal  assistance  from  him;  and 
such  was  the  submission  and  deference  with  which  he  was 

1  to  each  one  according  to  his  ability,  and  to  each  ability  according  to  its 
works. 
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treated,  that  three  of  the  boys,  of  whom  Mr.  Hector  was  some¬ 
times  one,  used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his  humble  attend¬ 
ants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle  stooped, 
while  he  sat  upon  his  back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported 
him;  and  thus  was  he  borne  triumphant.”  The  purfly,  sand- 
blind  lubber  and  blubber,  with  his  open  mouth,  and  face  of 
bruised  honeycomb;  yet  already  dominant,  imperial,  irresist¬ 
ible!  Not  in  the  “King’s-chair  ”  (of  human  arms),  as  we  see, 
do  his  three  satellites  carry  him  along:  rather  on  the  Tyrant's 
saddle,  the  back  of  his  fellow-creature,  must  he  ride  prosper¬ 
ous!  —  The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  He  who  had  seen  fifty 
years  into-  coming  Time,  would  have  felt  that  little  spectacle  of 
mischievous  schoolboys  to  be  a  great  one.  For  us,  who  look 
back  on  it,  and  what  followed  it,  now  from  afar,  there  arise 
questions  enough :  How  looked  these  urchins?  What  jackets 
and  galligaskins  had  they;  felt  headgear,  or  of  dogskin  leather? 
What  was  old  Lichfield  doing  then;  what  thinking?  —  and  so 
on,  through  the  whole  series  of  Corporal  Trim’s  “auxiliary 
verbs.”  A  picture  of  it  all  fashions  itself  together;  —  only 
unhappily  we  have  no  brush  and  no  fingers. 

Boyhood  is  now  past;  the  ferula  of  Pedagogue  waves  harm¬ 
less,  in  the  distance:  Samuel  has  struggled  up  to  uncouth 
bulk  and  youthhood,  wrestling  with  Disease  and  Poverty,  all 
the  way;  which  two  continue  still  his  companions.  At  Col¬ 
lege  we  see  little  of  him ;  yet  thus  much,  that  things  went  not 
well.  A  rugged  wildman  of  the  desert,  awakened  to  the 
feeling  of  himself;  proud  as  the  proudest,  poor  as  the  poorest; 
stoically  shut  up,  silently  enduring  the  incurable:  what  a 
world  of  blackest  gloom,  with  sun-gleams  and  pale  tearful 
moon-gleams,  and  flickerings  of  a  celestial  and  an  infernal 
splendor,  was  this  that  now  opened  for  him!  But  the 
weather  is  wintry;  and  the  toes  of  the  man  are  looking 
through  his  shoes.  His  muddy  features  grow  of  a  purple 
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and  sea-green  color;  a  flood  of  black  indignation  mantling 
beneath.  A  truculent,  raw-boned  figure!  Meat  he  has  proba¬ 
bly  little;  hope  he  has  less:  his  feet,  as  we  said,  have  come 
into  brotherhood  with  the  cold  mire. 

“  Shall  I  be  particular,”  inquires  Sir  John  Hawkins,  “  and  relate 
a  circumstance  of  his  distress,  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as 
an  effect  of  his  own  extravagance  or  irregularity,  and  consequently 
reflects  no  disgrace  on  his  memory  ?  He  had  scarce  any  change  of 
raiment,  and,  in  a  short  time  after  Corbet  left  him,  but  one  pair  of 
shoes,  and  those  so  old  that  his  feet  were  seen  through  them :  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  his  college,  the  father  of  an  eminent  clergyman  now  living, 
directed  a  servitor  one  morning  to  place  a  new  pair  at  the  door  of 
Johnson’s  chamber;  who  seeing  them  upon  his  first  going  out,  so  far 
forgot  himself  and  the  spirit  which  must  have  actuated  his  unknown 
benefactor,  that,  with  all  the  indignation  of  an  insulted  man,  he  threw 
them  away.” 

How  exceedingly  surprising !  —  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall  remarks : 
“  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  cursory  view  of  the  weekly 
account  in  the  buttery-books,  Johnson  appears  to  have  lived 
as  well  as  other  commoners  and  scholars.”  Alas!  such 
“cursory  view  of  the  buttery-books,”  now  from  the  safe  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  century,  in  the  safe  chair  of  a  College  Mastership, 
is  one  thing;  the  continual  view  of  the  empty  or  locked  but¬ 
tery  itself  was  quite  a  different  thing.  But  hear  our  Knight, 
how  he  farther  discourses.  “Johnson,”  quoth  Sir  John, 
“could  not  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  divest  himself  of 
an  idea  that  poverty  was  disgraceful ;  and  was  very  severe  in 
his  censures  of  that  economy  in  both  our  Universities,  which 
exacted  at  meals  the  attendance  of  poor  scholars,  under  the 
several  denominations  of  Servitors  in  the  one,  and  Sizers  in 
the  other:  he  thought  that  the  scholar’s,  like  the  Christian 
life,  levelled  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  worldly  preeminence ; 
but  in  this  he  was  mistaken:  civil  polity,”  &c.,  &c. — Too 
true!  It  is  man’s  lot  to  err. 
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However,  Destiny,  in  all  ways,  means  to  prove  the  mis¬ 
taken  Samuel,  and  see  what  stuff  is  in  him.  He  must  leave 
these  butteries  of  Oxford,  Want  like  an  armed  man  compel¬ 
ling  him;  retreat  into  his  father’s  mean  home;  and  there 
abandon  himself  for  a  season  to  inaction,  disappointment, 
shame  and  nervous  melancholy  nigh  run  mad :  he  is  probably 
the  wretchedest  man  in  wide  England.  In  all  ways  he  too 
must  “become  perfect  through  suffering.'11  —  High  thoughts 
have  visited  him;  his  College  Exercises  have  been  praised 
beyond  the  walls  of  College;  Pope  himself  has  seen  that 
Translation,'2  and  approved  of  it:  Samuel  had  whispered  to 
himself:  1  too  am  “one  and  somewhat.”  False  thoughts; 
that  leave  only  misery  behind!  The  fever-fire  of  Ambition  is 
too  painfully  extinguished  (but  not  cured)  in  the  frost-bath  of 
Poverty.  Johnson  has  knocked  at  the  gate,  as  one  having  a 
right;  but  there  was  no  opening:  the  world  lies  all  encircled 
as  with  brass;  nowhere  can  he  find  or  force  the  smallest  en¬ 
trance.  An  ushership  at  Market  Bosworth,  and  “  a  disagree¬ 
ment  between  him  and  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  of  the 
school,”  yields  him  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  affliction; 
but  so  bitter,  that  unassisted  human  nature  cannot  swallow 
them.  Young  Samson  will  grind  no  more  in  the  Philistine 
mill  of  Bosworth;  quits  hold  of  Sir  Wolstan,  and  the  “domes¬ 
tic  chaplaincy,  so  far  at  least  as  to  say  grace  at  table,”  and 
also  to  be  “treated  with  what  he  represented  as  intolerable 
harshness;”  and  so,  after  “some  months  of  such  complicated 
misery,”  feeling  doubtless  that  there  are  worse  things  in  the 
world  than  quick  death  by  Famine,  “relinquishes  a  situation, 
which  all  his  life  afterwards  he  recollected  with  the  strongest 


2  When  Johnson  was  a  young  undergraduate  at  Oxford  he  rendered  Pope’s 
Messiah  into  hexameters.  Pope,  to  whom  the  translation  was  shown,  de¬ 
clared  that  “  the  writer  will  leave  it  a  question  for  posterity  whether  his  or 
mine  is  the  original.” 
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aversion,  and  even  horror.”  Men  like  Johnson  are  properly 
called  the  Forlorn  Hope  of  the  World:  judge  whether  his 
hope  was  forlorn  or  not,  by  this  Letter  to  a  dull  oily  Printer 
who  called  himself  Sylvanus  Urban: 

“  Sir,  —  As  you  appear  no  less  sensible  than  your  readers  of  the 
defect  of  your  poetical  article,  you  will  not  be  displeased  if  (in  order 
to  the  improvement  of  it)  I  communicate  to  you  the  sentiments  of  a 
person  who  will  undertake,  on  reasonable  terms,  sometimes  to  fill  a 
column. 

“  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would,”  &c.,  &c. 

“  If  such  a  correspondence  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  be  pleased  to 
inform  me  in  two  posts,  what  the  conditions  are  on  which  you  shall 
expect  it.  Your  late  offer  (for  a  Prize  Poem)  gives  me  no  reason  to 
distrust  your  generosity.  If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projects 
besides  this  paper,  I  have  other  designs  to  impart.” 

Reader,  the  generous  person,  to  whom  this  letter  goes  ad¬ 
dressed,  is  “Mr.  Edmund  Cave,  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  London;  ” 
the  addressor  of  it  is  Samuel  Johnson,  in  Birmingham, 
Warwickshire. 

Nevertheless,  Life  rallies  in  the  man;  reasserts  its  right  to 
be  lived,  even  to  be  enjoyed.  “Better  a  small  bush,”  say  the 
Scotch,  “than  no  shelter:”  Johnson  learns  to  be  contented 
with  humble  human  things;  and  is  there  not  already  an  actual 
realized  human  Existence,  all  stirring  and  living  on  every 
hand  of  him?  Go  thou  and  do  likewise!  In  Birmingham 
itself,  with  his  own  purchased  goose-quill,  he  can  earn  “five 
guineas;”  nay,  finally,  the  choicest  terrestrial  good  :  a  Friend, 
who  will  be  Wife  to  him!  Johnson’s  marriage  with  the  good 
Widow  Porter  has  been  treated  with  ridicule  by  many  mortals, 
who  apparently  had  no  understanding  thereof.  That  the 
purblind,  seamy-faced  Wildman,  stalking  lonely,  woe-stricken, 
like  some  Irish  Gallowglass  with  peeled  club,  whose  speech 
no  man  knew,  whose  look  all  men  both  laughed  at  and  shud¬ 
dered  at,  should  find  any  brave  female  heart  to  acknowledge, 
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at  first  sight  and  hearing  of  him,  “  This  is  the  most  sensible 
man  I  ever  met  with;”  and  then,  with  generous  courage,  to 
take  him  to  itself,  and  say,  Be  thou  mine;  be  thou  warmed 
here,  and  thawed  to  life!  — in  all  this,  in  the  kind  Widow’s 
love  and  pity  for  him,  in  Johnson’s  love  and  gratitude,  there 
is  actually  no  matter  for  ridicule.  Their  wedded  life,  as  is 
the  common  lot,  was  made  up  of  drizzle  and  dry  weather;  but 
innocence  and  worth  dwelt  in  it;  and  when  death  had  ended 
it,  a  certain  sacredness:  Johnson’s  deathless  affection  for  his 
Tetty  was  always  venerable  and  noble. 

However,  be  this  as  it  might,  Johnson  is  now  minded 
to  wed;  and  will  live  by  the  trade  of  Pedagogy,  for  by  this 
also  may  life  be  kept  in.  Let  the  world  therefore  take  notice: 
“At  Edial  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are 
boarded,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  —  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson.”  Had  this  Edial  enterprise  prospered,  how 
different  might  the  issue  have  been!  Johnson  had  lived  a 
life  of  unnoticed  nobleness,  or  swoln  into  some  amorphous 
Dr.  Parr,  of  no  avail  to  us;  Bozzy  would  have  dwindled  into 
official  insignificance,  or  risen  by  some  other  elevation ;  old 
Auchinleck  had  never  been  afflicted  with  “ane  that  keeped  a 
schule,”  or  obliged  to  violate  hospitality  by  a  “Cromwell  do? 
God,  sir,  he  gart  kings  ken  that  there  was  a  litli  in  their 
neck!”3 — But  the  Edial  enterprise  did  not  prosper;  Destiny 

8  “  As  they  approached  Auchinleck,  Boswell  conjured  Johnson  by  all  the  ties 
of  regard,  and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  upon  his  tour, 
that  he  would  spare  two  subjects  in  tenderness  to  his  father’s  prejudices;  the 
first  related  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  about  whom 
there  was  then  some  dispute  current;  the  second  concerned  the  general 
question  of  Whig  and  Tory.  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Boswell  says,  escaped  ;  hut 
the  controversy  between  Tory  and  Covenanter  raged  with  great  fury,  and 
ended  in  Johnson’s  pressing  upon  the  old  judge  the  question,  what  good  Crom¬ 
well,  of  whom  he  had  said  something  derogatory,  had  ever  done  to  his  country  ; 
when,  after  being  much  tortured,  Lord  Auchinleck  at  last  spoke  out:  ‘God, 
doctor  !  he  gart  kings  ken  that  they  had  a  lith  in  their  neck  ’  —  he  taught  kings 
that  they  had  a  joint  in  their  necks.’’  —  Walter  Scott.  Note  in  Boswell’s  Life 
of  Johnson. 


Sx.  John’s  Gate,  Clekkenwkll. 
From  a  photograph. 
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had  other  work  appointed  for  Samuel  Johnson;  and  young 
gentlemen  got  board  where  they  could  elsewhere  find  it. 
This  man  was  to  become  a  Teacher  of  grown  gentlemen,  in 
the  most  surprising  way;  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  Ruler  of  the 
British  Nation  for  some  time, —  not  of  their  bodies  merely 
but  of  their  minds,  not  over  them  but  in  them.  .  .  . 

The  trade  of  Author  was  at  about  one  of  its  lowest  ebbs 
when  Johnson  embarked  on  it.  Accordingly  we  find  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Illuminations  in  the  city  of  London,  when  this  same 
Ruler  of  the  British  Nation  arrived  in  it:  no  cannon-salvos 
are  fired ;  no  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets  greets  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  scene.  He  enters  quite  quietly,  with  some  copper 
halfpence  in  his  pocket;  creeps  into  lodgings  in  Exeter  Street, 
Strand;  and  has  a  Coronation  Pontiff  also,  of  not  less  peculiar 
equipment,  whom,  with  all  submissiveness,  he  must  wait  upon, 
in  his  Vatican  of  St.  John’s  Gate.  This  is  the  dull  oily  Printer 
alluded  to  above. 

“Cave’s  temper,”  says  our  Knight  Hawkins,  “was  phlegmatic: 
though  he  assumed,  as  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine,  the  name  of 
Sylvanus  Urban,  he  had  few  of  those  qualities  that  constitute  ur¬ 
banity.  Judge  of  his  want  of  them  by  this  question,  which  he  once 
put  to  an  author:  ‘Mr. - ,  I  hear  you  have  just  published  a  pam¬ 

phlet,  and  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  paragraph  in  it  upon  the  subject 
of  music:  did  you  write  that  yourself?’  His  discernment  was  also 
slow;  and  as  he  had  already  at  his  command  some  writers  of  prose 
and  verse,  who,  in  the  language  of  Booksellers,  are  called  good  hands, 
he  was  the  backwarder  in  making  advances,  or  courting  an  intimacy 
with  Johnson.  Upon  the  first  approach  of  a  stranger,  his  practice 
was  to  continue  sitting;  a  posture  in  which  he  was  ever  to  be  found,' 
and  for  a  few  minutes  to  continue  silent :  if  at  any  time  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  begin  the  discourse,  it  was  generally  by  putting  a  leaf  of  the 
Magazine,  then  in  the  press,  into  the  hand  of  his  visitor,  and  asking 
his  opinion  of  it. 

“He  was  so  incompetent  a  judge  of  Johnson’s  abilities,  that  mean¬ 
ing  at  one  time  to  dazzle  him  with  the  splendor  of  some  of  those 
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luminaries  in  Literature,  who  favored  him  with  their  correspondence, 
he  told  him  that  if  lie  would,  in  the  evening,  he  at  a  certain  alehouse 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Clerken well,  he  might  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
Mr.  Browne  and  another  or  two  of  those  illustrious  contributors:  John¬ 
son  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  being  introduced  by  Cave,  dressed  in 
a  loose  horseman’s  coat,  and  such  a  great  bushy  wig  as  he  constantly 
wore,  to  the  sight  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found  sitting  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  long  table,  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  had  his  curiosity 
gratified.”  * 

In  fact,  if  we  look  seriously  into  the  condition  of  Author¬ 
ship  at  that  period,  we  shall  find  that  Johnson  had  under¬ 
taken  one  of  the  ruggedest  of  all  possible  enterprises;  that 
here  as  elsewhere  Fortune  had  given  him  unspeakable  Con¬ 
tradictions  to  reconcile.  For  a  man  of  Johnson’s  stamp,  the 
Problem  was  twofold:  First,  not  only  as  the  humble  but 
indispensable  condition  of  all  else,  to  keep  himself,  if  so 
might  be,  alive;  but  secondly,  to  keep  himself  alive  by 
speaking  forth  the  Truth  that  was  in  him,  and  speaking  it 
truly,  that  is,  in  the  clearest  and  fittest  utterance  the  Heavens 
had  enabled  him  to  give  it,  let  the  Earth  say  to  this  what 
she  liked.  Of  which  twofold  Problem  if  it  be  hard  to  solve 
either  member  separately,  how  incalculably  more  so  to  solve 
it,  when  both  are  conjoined,  and  work  with  endless  complica¬ 
tion  into  one  another!  He  that  finds  himself  already  kept 
alive  can  sometimes  (unhappily  not  always)  speak  a  little 
truth;  he  that  finds  himself  able  and  willing,  to  all  lengths, 
to  speak  lies,  may,  by  watching  how  the  wind  sits,  scrape 
together  a  livelihood,  sometimes  of  great  splendor:  he, 
again,  -who  finds  himself  provided  with  neither  endowment, 
has  but  a  ticklish  game  to  play,  and  shall  have  praises  if  he 
win  it.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  both  faces  of  the  matter;  and 
see  what  front  they  then  offered  our  Adventurer,  what  front 
he  offered  them. 


*  Hawkius,  pp.  46-50. 
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At  the  time  of  Johnson’s  appearance  on  the  field,  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  many  senses,  was  in  a  transitional  state  ;  chiefly  in 
this  sense,  as  respects  the  pecuniary  subsistence  of  its  culti¬ 
vators.  It  was  in  the  very  act  of  passing  from  the  protection 
of  Patrons  into  that  of  the  Public;  no  longer  to  supply  its 
necessities  by  laudatory  Dedications  to  the  Great,  but  by 
judicious  Bargains  with  the  Booksellers.  This  happy  change 
has  been  much  sung  and  celebrated;  many  a  “lord  of  the  lion 
heart  and  eagle  eye  ”  looking  back  with  scorn  enough  on  the 
bygone  system  of  Dependency :  so  that  now  it  were  perhaps 
well  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  good  might  also  be  in 
it,  what  gratitude  we  owe  it.  That  a  good  was  in  it,  admits 
not  of  doubt.  Whatsoever  has  existed  has  had  its  value: 
without  some  truth  and  worth  lying  in  it,  the  thing  could  not 
have  hung  together,  and  been  the  organ  and  sustenance,  and 
method  of  action,  for  men  that  reasoned  and  were  alive. 
Translate  a  Falsehood  which  is  wholly  false  into  Practice, 
the  result  comes  out  zero ;  there  is  no  fruit  or  issue  to  be 
derived  from  it.  That  in  an  age,  when  a  Nobleman  was  still 
noble,  still  with  his  wealth  the  protector  of  worthy  and 
humane  things,  and  still  venerated  as  such,  a  poor  Man  of 
Genius,  his  brother  m  nobleness,  should,  with  unfeigned 
reverence,  address  him  and  say:  “  I  have  found  Wisdom  here, 
and  would  fain  proclaim  it  abroad;  wilt  thou,  of  thy  abun¬ 
dance,  afford  me  the  means?”  —  in  all  this  there  was  no 
baseness;  it  was  wholly  an  honest  proposal,  which  a  free  man 
might  make,  and  a  free  man  listen  to.  So  might  a  Tasso, 
with  a  Oerusalemme  in  his  hand  or  in  his  head,  speak  to  a 
Duke  of  Ferrara;  so  might  a  Shakespeare  to  his  Southampton; 
and  Continental  Artists  generally  to  their  rich  Protectors, — 
in  some  countries,  down  almost  to  these  days.  It  was  only 
when  the  reverence  became  feigned,  that  baseness  entered  into 
the  transaction  on  both  sides;  and,  indeed,  flourished  there 
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with  rapid  luxuriance,  till  that  became  disgraceful  for  a 
Dryden,  which  a  Shakespeare  could  once  practise  without 
offence. 

Neither,  it  is  very  true,  was  the  new  way  of  Bookseller 
Maecenjasship 4 5  worthless;  which  opened  itself  at  this  juncture, 
for  the  most  important  of  all  transport-trades,  now  when  the 
old  way  had  become  too  miry  and  impassable.  Remark, 
moreover,  how  this  second  sort  of  Maecenasship,  after  carrying 
us  through  nearly  a  century  of  Literary  Time,  appears  now  to 
have  wellnigh  discharged  its  function  also;  and  to  be  working 
pretty  rapidly  towards  some  third  method,  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions  of  which  are  yet  nowise  visible.  Thus  all  things  have 
their  end;  and  we  should  part  with  them  all,  not  in  anger, 
but  m  peace.  The  Bookseller-System,  during  its  peculiar 
century,  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  did  carry  us  handsomely 
along;  and  many  good  Works  it  has  left  us,  and  many  good 
Men  it  maintained:  if  it  is  now  expiring  by  Puffery,  as 
the  Patronage-System  did  by  Flattery  (for  Lying  is  ever 
the  forerunner  of  Death,  nay  is  itself  Death),  let  us  not 
forget  its  benefits;  how  it  nursed  Literature  through  boy¬ 
hood  and  school-years,  as  Patronage  had  wrapped  it  in  soft 
swaddling-bands;  —  till  now  we  see  it  about  to  put  on  the 
toga  virilisfi  could  it  but  find  any  such! 

There  is  tolerable  travelling  on  the  beaten  road,  run  how 
it  may;  only  on  the  new  road  not  yet  levelled  and  paved, 
and  on  the  old  road  all  broken  into  ruts  and  quagmires,  is  the 
travelling  bad  or  impracticable.  The  difficulty  lies  always 
in  the  transition  from  one  method  to  another.  In  which  state 
it  was  that  Johnson  now  found  Literature;  and  out  of  which, 
let  us  also  say,  he  manfully  carried  it.  What  remarkable 

4  Msecenasship :  Maecenas,  the  admirable  counsellor  of  Augustus,  made  it 
one  of  his  duties  to  patronize  learning  and  encourage  men  of  letters. 

5  toga  virilis  :  the  gown  of  manhood. 
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mortal  first  paid  copyright  in  England  we  have  not  ascertained; 
perhaps,  for  almost  a  century  before,  some  scarce  visible  or 
ponderable  pittance  of  wages  had  occasionally  been  yielded 
by  the  Seller  of  Books  to  the  Writer  of  them :  the  original 
Covenant,  stipulating  to  produce  Paradise  Lost  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Five  Pounds  Sterling  on  the  other,  still  lies  (we 
have  been  told)  in  black-on-white,  for  inspection  and  pur¬ 
chase  by  the  curious,  at  a  Bookshop  in  Chancery  Lane.  Thus 
had  the  matter  gone  on,  in  a  mixed  confused  way,  for  some 
threescore  years;  —  as  ever,  in  such  things,  the  old  system 
overlaps  the  new,  by  some  generation  or  two,  and  only  dies 
quite  out  when  the  new  has  got  a  complete  organization  and 
weather-worthy  surface  of  its  own.  Among  the  first  Authors, 
the  very  first  of  any  significance,  who  lived  by  the  day’s 
wages  of  his  craft,  and  composedly  faced  the  world  on  that 
basis,  was  Samuel  Johnson. 

At  the  time  of  Johnson’s  appearance  there  were  still  two 
ways,  on  which  an  Author  might  attempt  proceeding:  there 
were  the  Maecenases  proper  in  the  West  End  of  London ;  and 
the  Maecenases  virtual  of  St.  John’s  Gate  and  Paternoster 
Row.  To  a  considerate  man  it  might  seem  uncertain  which 
method  were  preferable:  neither  had  very  high  attractions; 
the  Patron’s  aid  was  now  wellnigh  necessarily  polluted  by 
sycophancy,  before  it  could  come  to  hand;  the  Bookseller’s 
was  deformed  with  greedy  stupidity,  not  to  say  entire 
wooden-headedness  and  disgust  (so  that  an  Osborne  even 
required  to  be  knocked  down,  by  an  author  of  spirit),6  and 
could  barely  keep  the  thread  of  life  together.  The  one  was 
the  wages  of  suffering  and  poverty;  the  other,  unless  you 

6  It.  has  been  confidently  related,  with  many  embellishments,  that  Johnson 
one  day  knocked  Osborne  down  in  his  shop  with  a  folio,  and  put  his  foot  upon 
his  neck.  The  simple  truth  I  had  from  Johnson  himself:  “Sir,  he  was 
impertinent  to  me  and  I  beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop;  it  was  in  my 
own  chamber.”  —  Boswell’s  Life. 
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gave  strict  heed  to  it,  tlie  wages  of  sin.  In  time,  Johnson 
had  opportunity  of  looking  into  both  methods,  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  what  they  were ;  but  found,  at  first  trial,  that  the  former 
would  in  nowise  do  for  him.  Listen,  once  again,  to  that 
far-famed  Blast  of  Doom,  proclaiming  into  the  ear  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and,  through  him,  of  the  listening  world,  that 
patronage  should  be  no  more  ! 

“  Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  past,  since  I  waited  in  your  out¬ 
ward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I 
have  been  pushing  on  my  Work  *  through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publi¬ 
cation,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or 
one  smile  of  favor. 

“  The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and 
found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

“  Is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man 
struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had  been  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  soli¬ 
tary  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known  and  do  not  want  it.  I 
hope,  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received  ;  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public 
should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron  which  Providence  has 
enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

“  Having  carried  on  my  Work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to 
any  favorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should 
conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less  :  for  I  have  long  been  awak¬ 
ened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  once  boasted  myself  with 
so  much  exultation, 

“  My  Lord, 

“Your  Lordship’s 

“  Most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

“  Sam.  Johnson.” 

With  such  omens,  into  such  a  warfare,  did  Johnson  go 
forth.  A  rugged  hungry  Kerne  or  Gallowglass,  as  we  called 
*  The  English  Dictionary . 
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lxim ;  yet  indomitable  ;  in  whom  iay  the  true  spirit  of  a 
Soldier.  With  giant’s  force  he  toils,  since  such  is  his 
appointment,  were  it  but  at  hewing  of  wood  and  drawing  of 
water  for  old  sedentary  bushy-wigged  Cave ;  distinguishes 
himself  by  mere  quantity,  if  there  is  to  be  no  other  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  can  write  all  things;  frosty  Latin  verses,  if  these 
are  the  salable  commodity ;  Book-prefaces,  Political  Philip¬ 
pics,  Review  Articles,  Parliamentary  Debates :  all  things  he 
does  rapidly ;  still  more  surprising,  all  things  he  does  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well.  How  he  sits  there,  in  his  rough-hewn, 
amorphous  bulk,  in  that  upper-room  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  and 
trundles-off  sheet  after  sheet  of  those  Senate-of-Lilliput 
Debates,  to  the  clamorous  Printer’s  Devils  waiting  for  them 
with  insatiable  throat,  down  stairs;  himself  perhaps  impran- 
sus 7  all  the  while  !  Admire  also  the  greatness  of  Literature ; 
how  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  cast  into  its  Nile- waters,  shall 
settle  in  the  teeming  mould,  and  be  found,  one  day,  as  a 
Tree,  in  whose  branches  all  the  fowls  of  heaven  may  lodge. 
Was  it  not  so  with  these  Lilliput  Debates  ?  In  that  small 
project  and  act  began  the  stupendous  Fourth  Estate;  whose 
wide  world-embracing  influences  what  eye  can  take  in;  in 
whose  boughs  are  there  not  already  fowls  of  strange  feather 
lodged  ?  Such  things,  and  far  stranger,  were  done  in  that 
wondrous  old  Portal,  even  in  latter  times.  And  then  figure 
Samuel  dining  “  behind  the  screen,”  from  a  trencher  covertly 
handed  in  to  him,  at  a  preconcerted  nod  from  the  “  great 
bushy  wig ;  ”  Samuel  too  ragged  to  show  face,  yet  “  made  a 
happy  man  of”  by  hearing  his  praise  spoken.  If  to  Johnson 
himself,  then  much  more  to  us,  may  that  St.  John’s  Gate  be' a 
place  we  can  “  never  pass  without  veneration.”  * 

7  irnpransns  :  without  breakfast. 

*  All  Johnson’s  places  of  resort  and  abode  are  venerable,  and  now  Indeed 
to  the  many  as  well  as  to  the  few ;  for  his  name  has  become  great  ;  and,  as 
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Poverty,  Distress,  and  as  yet  Obscurity,  are  his  companions : 
so  poor  is  he  that  his  Wife  must  leave  him,  and  seek  shelter 
among  other  relations;  Johnson’s  household  has  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  one  inmate  only.  To  all  his  ever-varying,  ever- 
recurring  troubles,  moreover,  must  be  added  this  continual 
one  of  ill-health,  and  its  concomitant  depressiveness:  a 
galling  load,  which  would  have  crushed  most  common  mortals 
into  desperation,  is  his  appointed  ballast  and  life-burden ;  he 
“  could  not  remember  the  day  he  had  passed  free  from  pain.” 
Nevertheless,  Life,  as  we  said  before,  is  always  Life :  a 
healthy  soul,  imprison  it  as  you  will,  in  squalid  garrets, 
shabby  coat,  bodily  sickness,  or  whatever  else,  will  assert  its 
heaven-granted  indefeasible  Freedom,  its  right  to  conquer 
difficulties,  to  do  work,  even  to  feel  gladness.  Johnson  does 
not  whine  over  his  existence,  but  manfully  makes  the  most 
and  best  of  it.  “  He  said,  a  man  might  live  in  a  garret  at 
eighteenpence  a- week :  few  people  would  inquire  where  he 
lodged;  and  if  they  did,  it  was  easy  to  say,  ‘Sir,  I  am  to 
be  found  at  such  a  place.’  By  spending  threepence  in  a 
coffee-house,  he  might  be  for  some  hours  every  day  in  very 
good  company ;  he  might  dine  for  sixpence,  breakfast  on 
bread-and-milk  for  a  penny,  and  do  without  supper.  On 
clean-shirt  day  he  went  abroad  and  paid  visits.”  Think  by 
whom  and  of  whom  this  was  uttered,  and  ask  then,  Whether 
there  is  more  pathos  in  it  than  in  a  whole  circulating-library 

we  must  often  with  a  kind  of  sad  admiration  recognize,  there  is,  even  to  the 
rudest  man,  no  greatness  so  venerable  as  intellectual,  as  spiritual  greatness; 
nay  properly  there  is  no  other  venerable  at  all.  For  example,  what  soul-sub¬ 
duing  magic,  for  the  very  clown  or  craftsman  of  our  England,  lies  in  the  word 
“  Scholar !  ”  “  He  is  a  Scholar  :  ”  he  is  a  man  wiser  than  we  ;  of  a  wisdom  to 
us  boundless,  infinite:  who  shall  speak  his  worth!  Such  things,  we  say,  fill 
us  with  a  certain  pathetic  admiration  of  defaced  and  obstructed  yet  glorious 
man;  archangel  though  in  ruins,  —  or  rather,  though  in  rubbish  of  encum¬ 
brances  and  mud-incrustations,  which  also  are  not  to  he  perpetual. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  m ad-whirling  all-forgetting  London,  the  haunts  of  the 
mighty  that  were  can  seldom  without  a  strange  difficulty  he  discovered.  .  •  • 
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of  Giaours  and  Harolds,  or  less  pathos?  On  another  occasion, 
“when  Dr.  Johnson,  one  day,  read  his  own  Satire,  in  which 
the  life  of  a  scholar  is  painted,  with  the  various  obstructions 
thrown  in  his  way  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  he  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears :  Mr.  Thrale’s  family  and  Mr.  Scott  only 
were  present,  who,  in  a  jocose  way,  clapped  him  on  the 
back,  and  said,  ‘What’s  all  this,  my  dear  sir?  Why,  you 
and  I  and  Hercules,  you  know,  were  all  troubled  with  melan¬ 
choly.’’  He  was  a  very  large  man,  and  made-out  the  trium¬ 
virate  with  Johnson  and  Hercules  comically  enough.”  These 
were  sweet  tears;  the  sweet  victorious  remembrance  lay  in 
them  of  toils  indeed  frightful,  yet  never  flinched  from,  and 
now  triumphed  over.  “  One  day  it  shall  delight  you  also 
to  remember  labor  done! ’’  —  Neither,  though  Johnson  is 
obscure  and  poor,  need  the  highest  enjoyment  of  existence, 
that  of  heart  freely  communing  with  heart,  be  denied  him. 
Savage 10  and  he  wander  homeless  through  the  streets ;  without 
bed,  yet  not  without  friendly  converse;  such  another  conver¬ 
sation  not,  it  is  like,  producible  in  the  proudest  drawing-room 
of  London.  Nor,  under  the  void  Night,  upon  the  hard  pave¬ 
ment,  are  their  own  woes  the  only  topic:  nowise;  they  “will 
stand  by  their  country,”11  they  there,  the  two  “Backwoods¬ 
men  ”  of  the  Brick  Desert ! 

Of  all  outward  evils  Obscurity  is  perhaps  in  itself  the 
least.  To  Johnson,  as  to  a  healthy-minded  man,  the  fantastic 
article,  sold  or  given  under  the  title  of  Fame,  had  little  or 

10  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  Johnson  wrote,  upon  Savage’s  death  in  1743. 

11  “  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  Johnson  and  Savage  were  sometimes  in 
such  extreme  indigence  that  they  could  not  pay  for  a  lodging ;  so  that  they 
have  wandered  together  whole  nights  in  the  street. 

“  Johnson  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  one  night  in  particular  when  Savage 
and  he  walked  round  St.  James’s  Square  for  want  of  a  lodging,  they  were  not 
at  all  depressed  hy  their  situation;  but,  in  high  spirits  and  brimful  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  traversed  the  square  for  several  hours,  inveighed  against  the  minister, 
and  1  resolved  they  would  stand  by  their  country.’  ”  —  Boswell’s  Life. 
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no  value  but  its  intrinsic  one.  He  prized  it  as  the  means  of 
getting  him  employment  and  good  wages;  scarcely  as  any¬ 
thing  more.  His  light  and  guidance  came  from,  a  loftier 
source;  of  which,  in  honest  aversion  to  all  hypocrisy  or 
pretentious  talk,  he  spoke  not  to  men ;  nay  perhaps,  being  of 
a  healthy  mind,  had  never  spoken  to  himself.  We  reckon  it 
a  striking  fact  in  Johnson’s  history,  this  carelessness  of  his 
to  Fame.  Most  authors  speak  of  their  “Fame”  as  if  it  were 
a  quite  priceless  matter;  the  grand  ultimatum,  and  heavenly 
Constantine’s-Banner  they  had  to  follow,  and  conquer  under. 
—  Thy  “Fame”!  Unhappy  mortal,  where  will  it  and  thou 
both  be  in  some  fifty  years?  Shakspeare  himself  has  lasted 
but  two  hundred;  Homer  (partly  by  accident)  three  thou¬ 
sand:  and  does  not  already  an  Eternity  encircle  every  Me 
and  every  Thee  f  Cease,  then,  to  sit  feverishly  hatching  on 
that  “  Fame  ”  of  thine ;  and  flapping  and  shrieking  with  fierce 
hisses,  like  brood-goose  on  her  last  egg,  if  man  shall  or  dare 
approach  it!  Quarrel  not  with  me,  hate  me  not,  my  Brother: 
make  what  thou  canst  of  thy  egg,  and  welcome :  God  knows, 
I  will  not  steal  it;  I  believe  it  to  be  addle.  — Johnson,  for 
his  part,  was  no  man  to  be  killed  by  a  review;  concerning 
which  matter,  it  was  said  by  a  benevolent  person:  If  any 
author  can  be  reviewed  to  death,  let  it  be,  with  all  convenient 
despatch,  done.  Johnson  thankfully  receives  any  word  spoken 
in  his  favor;  is  nowise  disobliged  by  a  lampoon,  but  will 
look  at  it,  if  pointed  out  to  him,  and  show  how  it  might 
have  been  done  better:  the  lampoon  itself  is  indeed  nothing, 
a  soap-bubble  that  next  moment  will  become  a  drop  of  sour 
suds ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  if  it  do  anything,  it  keeps  him 
more  in  the  world’s  eye,  and  the  next  bargain  will  be  all  the 
richer:  “Sir,  if  they  should  cease  to  talk  of  me,  I  must 
starve.”  Sound  heart  and  understanding  head:  these  fail  no 
man,  not  even  a  Man  of  Letters ! 
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Obscurity,  however,  was,  in  Johnson’s  case,  whether  a  light 
or  heavy  evil,  likely  to  be  no  lasting  one.  He  is  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  a  true  workman,  resolute  to  do  his  work  well; 
and  he  does  his  work  well ;  all  his  work,  that  of  writing,  that 
of  living.  A  man  of  this  stamp  is  unhappily  not  so  common 
in  the  literary  or  in  any  other  department  of  the  world,  that 
he  can  continue  always  unnoticed.  By  slow  degrees,  Johnson 
emerges;  looming,  at  first,  huge  and  dim  in  the  eye  of  an 
observant  few;  at  last  disclosed,  in  his  real  proportions,  to 
the  eye  of  the  whole  world,  and  encircled  with  a  “light- 
nimbus  ”  of  glory,  so  that  whoso  is  not  blind  must  and  shall 
behold  him.  By  slow  degrees,  we  said;  for  this  also  is 
notable;  slow  but  sure:  as  his  fame  waxes  not  by  exaggerated 
clamor  of  what  he  seems  to  be,  but  by  better  and  better 
insight  of  what  he  is,  so  it  will  last  and  stand  wearing,  being 
genuine.  Thus  indeed  is  it  always,  or  nearly  always,  with 
true  fame.  The  heavenly  Luminary  rises  amid  vapors; 
stargazers  enough  must  scan  it  with  critical  telescopes;  it 
makes  no  blazing,  the  Avorld  can  either  look  at  it,  or  forbear 
looking  at  it;  not  till  after  a  time  and  times  does  its  celestial 
eternal  nature  become  indubitable.  Pleasant,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  blazing  of  a  Tarbarrel;  the  crowd  dance  merrily 
round  it,  with  loud  huzzaing,  universal  tliree-times-three,  and, 
like  Homer’s  peasants,  “  bless  the  useful  light :  ”  but  unhappily 
it  so  soon  ends  in  darkness,  foul  choking  smoke;  and  is 
kicked  into  the  gutters,  a  nameless  imbroglio  of  charred 
staves,  pitch-cinders  and  vomissement  du  diable! 

But  indeed,  from  of  old,  Johnson  has  enjoyed  all,  or  nearly 
all,  that  Fame  can  yield  any  man :  the  respect,  the  obedience 
of  those  that  are  about  him  and  inferior  to  him;  of  those 
whose  opinion  alone  can  have  any  forcible  impression  on 
him.  A  little  circle  gathers  round  the  Wise  man;  which 
gradually  enlarges  as  the  report  thereof  spreads,  and  more 
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can  come  to  see  and  to  believe;  for  Wisdom  is  precious,  and 
of  irresistible  attraction  to  all.  “  An  inspired-idiot,”  Gold¬ 
smith,  bangs  strangely  about  him;  though,  as  Hawkins  says, 
“he  loved  not  Johnson,  but  rather  envied  him  for  his  parts; 
and  once  entreated  a  friend  to  desist  from  praising  him,  ‘  for 
in  doing  so,’  said  he,  ‘you  harrow  up  my  very  soul!  ’  ”  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  there  is  no  evil  in  the  “gooseberry-fool;”  but 
r.ither  much  good;  of  a  finer,  if  of  a  weaker,  sort  than 
Johnson’s;  and  all  the  more  genuine  that  he  himself  could 
never  become  conscious  of  it,  —  though  unhappily  never  cease 
attempting  to  become  so:  the  Author  of  the  genuine  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  nill  he,  will  he,  must  needs  fly  towards  such  a 
mass  of  genuine  Manhood;  and  Dr.  Minor  keep  gyrating 
round  Dr.  Major,  alternately  attracted  and  repelled.  Then 
there  is  the  chivalrous  Topham  Deauclerk,12  with  his  sharp 
wit,  and  gallant  courtly  ways:  there  is  Bennet  Langton,13  an 
orthodox  gentleman,  and  worthy;  though  Johnson  once 
laughed,  louder  almost  than  mortal,  at  his  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment;  and  “could  not  stop  his  merriment,  but  continued  it  all 
the  way  till  he  got  without  the  Temple-gate;  then  burst  into 
such  a  fit  of  laughter  that  he  appeared  to  be  almost  in  a 
convulsion ;  and,  in  order  to  support  himself,  laid  hold  of  one 
of  the  posts  at  the  side  of  the  foot-pavement,  and  sent  forth 
peals  so  loud  that,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  his  voice 
seemed  to  resound  from  Temple-bar  to  Fleet-ditch!”  Lastly 
comes  his  solid-thinking,  solid-feeding  Thrale,  the  well- 

12  “  Poor  dear  Beauclerk.  .  .  .  His  wit  and  liis  folly,  his  acuteness  and 
maliciousness,  his  merriment  and  reason®}?,  are  now  over.  Such  another 
will  not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He  directed  himself  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  his  mother.”  —  Johnson,  in  letter  to  Boswell,  April  8,  1780. 

13  “  His  acquaintance  with  Bennet  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Langton  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  another  much  valued  friend,  commenced  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
Humbler,  which  that  gentleman,  when  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  much  admira- 
t'on  that  he  came  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  endeavoring  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  its  author.”  —  Boswell’s  Life. 


Temple  Bar 

One  of  the  old  City  Gates  of  London  which  formerly  stood  where  Fleet 
Street  ends  and  the  Strand  begins 
From  a  photograph 
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beloved  man;  with  Thralia, 14  a  bright  papilionaceous  creature, 
whom  the  elephant  loved  to  play  with,  and  wave  to  and  fro 
upon  his  trunk.  ISTot  to  speak  of  a  reverent  Bozzy,  for  what 
need  is  there  farther?  —  Or  of  the  spiritual  Luminaries,  with 
tongue  or  pen,  who  made  that  age  remarkable;  or  of  High¬ 
land  Lairds  drinking,  in  fierce  usquebaugh,  “Your  health, 
Toctor  Shonson !  ”  —  Still  less  of  many  such  as  that  poor  “  Mr. 
F.  Lewis,”  older  in  date,  of  whose  birth,  death,  and  whole 
terrestrial  res  gestae, 15  this  only,  and  strange  enough  this  actu¬ 
ally,  survives:  “Sir,  he  lived  in  London,  and  hung  loose 
upon  society!  ”  Stat  Parvi  nominis  umbra.16  — 

In  his  fifty-third  year  he  is  beneficed,  by  the  royal  bounty, 
with  a  Pension  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Loud  clamor  is 
always  more  or  less  insane:  but  probably  the  insanest  of  all 
loud  clamors  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  this  that  was 
raised  about  Johnson’s  Pension.  Men  seem  to  be  led  by  the 
noses:  but  in  reality,  it  is  by  the  ears, —  as  some  ancient 
slaves  were,  who  had  their  ears  bored;  or  as  some  modern 
quadrupeds  may  be,  whose  ears  are  long.  Very  falsely  was 
it  said,  “ISTames  do  not  change  Things.”  Names  do  change 
Things;  nay  for  most  part  they  are  the  only  substance,  which 
mankind  can  discern  in  Things.  The  whole  sum  that  John¬ 
son,  during  the  remaining  twenty-two  years  of  his  life,  drew 
from  the  public  funds  of  England,  would  have  supported  some 
Supreme  Priest  for  about  half  as  many  weeks;  it  amounts 

14  “  Mr.  Tlirale  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  and  stately.  As  for  Madame,  or 
my  Mistress,  by  which  Johnson  used  to  mention  Mrs.  Tlirale,  she  was  short, 
plump,  and  brisk.  She  has  herself  given  us  a  lively  view  of  the  idea  which 
Johnson  had  of  her  person  on  her  appearing  before  him  in  a  dark-colored 
gown.  ‘You  little  creatures  should  never  wear  that  sort  of  clothes,  however; 
they  are  unsuitable  in  everyway.  What,  have  not  all  insects  gay  colors?’ 
Mr.  Tlirale  .  .  .  understood  and  valued  Johnson  without  remission  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  Mrs.  Thrale  was  enchanted  with  Johnson’s  conversation  for  its 
own  sake.”  —  Boswell’s  Life. 

16  res  gestse  ■■  deeds.  16  He  stands  the  shadow  of  a  paltry  name. 
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very  nearly  to  the  revenue  of  our  poorest  Church-Overseer  for 
one  twelvemonth.  Of  secular  Administrators  of  Provinces, 
and  Horse-subduers,  and  Game-destroyers,  we  shall  not  so 
much  as  speak:  but  who  were  the  Primates  of  England,  and 
the  Primates  of  all  England,  during  Johnson’s  days?  Ho 
man  has  remembered.  Again,  is  the  Primate  of  all  England 
something,  or  is  he  nothing?  If  something,  then  what  but 
the  man  who,  in  the  supreme  degree,  teaches  and  spiritually 
edifies,  and  leads  towards  Heaven  by  guiding  wisely  through 
the  Earth,  the  living  souls  that  inhabit  England?  We  touch 
here  upon  deep  matters;  which  but  remotely  concern  us,  and 
might  lead  us  into  still  deeper:  clear,  in  the  mean  while, 
it  is  that  the  true  Spiritual  Edifier  and  Soul’s-Father  of  all 
England  was,  and  till  very  lately  continued  to  be,  the  man 
named  Samuel  Johnson,  —  whom  this  scot-and-lot-paying 
world  cackled  reproachfully  to  see  remunerated  like  a  Super¬ 
visor  of  Excise! 

If  Destiny  had  beaten  hard  on  poor  Samuel,  and  did  never 
cease  to  visit  him  too  roughly,  yet  the  last  section  of  his  Life 
might  be  pronounced  victorious,  and  on  the  whole  happy. 
He  was  not  idle;  but  now  no  longer  goaded  on  by  want;  the 
light  which  had  shone  irradiating  the  dark  haunts  of  Poverty, 
now  illuminates  the  circles  of  Wealth,  of  a  certain  culture 
and  elegant  intelligence;  he  who  had  once  been  admitted  to 
speak  with  Edmund  Cave  and  Tobacco  Browne,  now  admits  a 
Reynolds  and  a  Burke  to  speak  with  him.  Loving  friends 
are  there ;  Listeners,  even  Answerers :  the  fruit  of  his  long- 
labors  lies  round  him  in  fair  legible  Writings,  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Eloquence,  Morality,  Philology;  some  excellent,  all 
worthy  and  genuine  Works;  for  which  too,  a  deep,  earnest 
murmur  of  thanks  reaches  him  from  all  ends  of  his  Father- 
land.  Hay  there  are  works  of  Goodness,  of  undying  Mercy, 
which  even  lie  has  possessed  the  power  to  do:  “What  I  gave 
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I  have;  what  I  spent  I  hacl!  ”  Early  friends  had  long  sunk 
into  the  grave;  yet  in  his  soul  they  ever  lived,  fresh  and 
clear,  with  soft  pious  breathings  towards  them,  not  without  a 
still  hope  of  one  day  meeting  them  again  in  purer  union. 
Such  was  Johnson’s  Life:  the  victorious  Battle  of  a  free, 
true  Man.  Finally  he  died  the  death  of  the  free  and  true :  a 
dark  cloud  of  Death,  solemn  and  not  untinged  with  halos  of 
immortal  Hope,  “took  him  away,”  and  our  eyes  could  no 
longer  behold  him;  but  can  still  behold  the  trace  and  impress 
of  his  courageous  honest  spirit,  deep-legible  in  the  World’s 
Business,  wheresoever  he  walked  and  was. 

*  *  *  ******  * 


LICHFIELD  AND  UTTOXETER. 

From  Our  Old  Home. 

Nathaniel  Hawtliovne. 

********** 
Seeking  for  Johnson’s  birth-place,  I  found  it  in  St.  Mary’s 
Square,1  which  is  not  so  much  a  square  as  the  mere  widening 
of  a  street.  The  house  is  tall  and  thin,  of  three  stories,  with 
a  square  front  and  a  roof  rising  steep  and  high.  On  a  side- 
view,  the  building  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  two  in  the 
midst,  there  being  no  slope  of  the  roof  on  that  side.  A  ladder 
slanted  against  the  wall,  and  a  painter  was  giving  a  livelier 
hue  to  the  plaster.  In  a  corner-room  of  the  basement,  where 
old  Michael  Johnson  may  be  supposed  to  have  sold  books,  is 
now  what  we  should  call  a  dry-goods  store,  or,  according  to 
the  English  phrase,  a  mercer’s  and  haberdasher’s  shop.  The 


1  Lichfield. 
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house  has  a  private  entrance  on  a  cross-street,  the  door  being 
accessible  by  several  much  worn  stone  steps,  which  are 
bordered  by  an  iron  balustrade.  I  set  my  foot  on  the  steps 
and  laid  my  hand  on  the  balustrade,  where  Johnson’s  hand 
and  foot  must  many  a  time  have  been,  and  ascending  to 
the  door,  I  knocked  once,  and  again,  and  again,  and  got  no 
admittance.  Going  round  to  the  shop-entrance,  I  tried  to 
open  it,  but  found  it  as  fast  bolted  as  the  gate  of  Paradise. 
It  is  mortifying  to  be  so  balked  in  one’s  little  enthusiasms; 
but  looking  round  in  quest  of  somebody  to  make  inquiries  of, 
1  was  a  good  deal  consoled  by  the  sight  of  Dr.  Johnson  him¬ 
self,  who  happened,  just  at  that  moment,  to  be  sitting  at  his 
ease  nearly  in  the  middle  of  St.  Mary’s  Square,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  his  father’s  house. 

Of  course,  it  being  almost  fourscore  years  since  the  Doctor 
laid  aside  his  weary  bulk  of  flesh,  together  with  the  ponderous 
melancholy  that  had  so  long  weighed  him  down,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  will  at  once  comprehend  that  he  was  marble  in 
his  substance,  and  seated  in  a  marble  chair,  on  an  elevated 
stone  pedestal.  In  short,  it  was  a  statue,  sculptured  by 
Lucas,  and  placed  here  in  1838,  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Law, 
the  reverend  chancellor  of  the  diocese. 

The  figure  is  colossal  (though  perhaps  not  much  more  so 
than  the  mountainous  Doctor  himself)  and  looks  down  upon 
the  spectator  from  its  pedestal  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  broad  and  heavy  benignity  of  aspect,  very  like  in 
feature  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Johnson,  but 
calmer  and  sweeter  in  expression.  Several  big  books  are 
piled  up  beneath  his  chair,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  holds  a 
volume  in  his  hand,  thus  blinking  forth  at  the  world  out  of 
his  learned  abstraction,  owl-like,  yet  benevolent  at  heart. 
The  statue  is  immensely  massive,  a  vast  ponderosity  of  stone, 
not  finely  spiritualized,  nor,  indeed,  fully  humanized,  but 
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rather  resembling  a  great  stone-bowlder  than  a  man.  You 
must  look  with  the  eyes  of  faith  and  sympathy,  or,  possibly, 
you  might  lose  the  human  being  altogether,  and  find  only  a 
big  stone  within  your  mental  grasp.  On  the  pedestal  are 
three  bas-reliefs.  In  the  first,  Johnson  is  represented  as 
hardly  more  than  a  baby,  bestriding  an  old  man’s  shoulders, 
resting  his  chin  on  the  bald  head,  which  he  embraces  with 
his  little  arms,  and  listening  earnestly  to  the  High-Cliurch 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.2  In  the  second  tablet,  he  is 
seen  riding  to  school  on  the  shoulders  of  two  of  his  comrades, 
while  another  boy  supports  him  in  the  rear.3 

The  third  bas-relief  possesses,  to  my  mind,  a  great  deal  of 
pathos,  to  which  my  appreciative  faculty  is  probably  the 
more  alive,  because  I  have  always  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  incident  here  commemorated,  and  long  ago  tried  to 
tell  it  for  the  behoof  of  childish  readers.  It  shows  Johnson 
in  the  market-place  of  Uttoxeter,  doing  penance  for  an  act  of 

2  “  There  is  a  traditional  story  of  the  infant  Hercules  of  Toryism,  so  curi¬ 
ously  characteristic,  that  I  shall  not  withhold  it.  It  was  communicated  to  me 
in  a  letter  from  Miss  Mary  Adye  of  Lichfield  :  — 

“  ‘  When  Dr.  Sacheverell  was  at  Lichfield,  Johnson  was  not  quite  three  years 
old.  My  grandfather  Hammond  observed  him  at  the  cathedral  perched  upon 
his  father’s  shoulders,  listening  and  gaping  at  the  much  celebrated  preacher. 
Mr.  Hammond  asked  Mr.  Johnson  liow  he  could  possibly  think  of  bringing 
such  an  infant  to  church,  and  in  the  midst  of  so  great  a  crowd.  He  answered, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  at  home;  for,  young  as  he  was,  he 
believed  he  had  caught  the  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  Sacheverell,  and  would 
have  staid  forever  in  the  church,  satisfied  with  beholding  him.’  ”  —  Boswell’s 
Life  of  Johnson. 

3  “  In  short,  he  is  a  memorable  instance  of  what  has  been  often  observed, 

that  the  boy  is  the  man  in  miniature;  and  that  the  distinguishing  characteris¬ 
tics  of  each  individual  are  the  same,  through  the  whole  course  of  life.  His 
favorites  used  to  receive  very  liberal  assistance  from  him ;  and  such  were  the 
submission  and  deference  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  the  desire  to  obtain 
his  regard,  that  three  of  the  boys  .  .  .  used  to  come  in  the  morning  as  his 

humble  attendants,  and  carry  him  to  school.  One  in  the  middle  stooped,  while 
he  sat  upon  his  back,  and  one  on  each  side  supported  him ;  and  thus  he  was 
borne  triumphant.”  —  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 
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disobedience  to  his  father,  committed  fifty  years  before.4  He 
stands  bareheaded,  a  venerable  figure,  and  a  countenance 
extremely  sad,  and  woe-begone,  with  the  wind  and  rain  driv¬ 
ing  hard  against  him,  and  thus  helping  to  suggest  to  the 
spectator  the  gloom  of  his  inward  state.  Some  market-people 
and  children  gaze  awe-stricken  into  his  face,  and  an  aged  man 
and  woman,  with  clasped  and  uplifted  hand,  seem  to  be 
praying  for  him.  These  latter  personages  (whose  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  artist  is  none  the  less  effective,  because,  in  queer 
proximity,  there  are  some  commodities  of  market-day  in  the 
shape  of  living  ducks  and  dead  poultry)  I  interpreted  to 
represent  the  spirits  of  Johnson’s  father  and  mother,  lending 
what  aid  they  could  to  lighten  his  half-century’s  burden  of 
remorse. 

I  had  never  heard  of  the  above-described  piece  of  sculpture 
before;  it  appears  to  have  no  reputation  as  a  work  of  art, 
nor  am  I  at  all  positive  that  it  deserves  any.  For  me,  how¬ 
ever,  it  did  as  much  as  sculpture  could,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  even  if  the  artist  of  the  Libyan  Sibyl 5  had  wrought 
it,  by  reviving  my  interest  in  the  sturdy  old  Englishman, 
and  particularly  by  freshening  my  perception  of  a  wonderful 
beauty  and  pathetic  tenderness  in  the  incident  of  the  penance. 

So,  the  next  day,  I  left  Lichfield  for  Uttoxeter,  on  one  of 
the  few  purely  sentimental  pilgrimages  that  I  ever  undertook, 
to  see  the  very  spot  where  Johnson  had  stood.  Boswell,  I 

4  “  To  Mr.  Henry  White,  a  young  clergyman  with  whom  he  now  formed  an 
intimacy,  so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom,  lie  mentioned  that  he  could 
not  in  general  accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful  son.  ‘  Once  indeed,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  was  disobedient:  I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to  Uttoxeter  market. 
Pride  was  the  source  of  that  refusal,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was  painful. 
A  few  years  ago  I  desired  to  atone  for  this  fault.  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very 
bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable  time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  on  t lie 
spot  where  my  father’s  stall  (book-stall :  Michael  Johnson  was  a  bookseller 
and  publisher)  used  to  stand.  In  contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance 
was  expiatory.”  —  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  5  Michael  Angelo. 
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think,  speaks  of  the  town  (its  name  is  pronounced  Yuteoxeter) 
as  being  about  nine  miles  off  from  Lichfield,  but  the  county 
map  would  indicate  a  greater  distance;  and  by  rail,  passing 
from  one  line  to  another,  it  is  as  much  as  eighteen  miles.  I 
have  always  had  an  idea  of  old  Michael  Johnson  sending  his 
literary  merchandise  by  carrier’s  wagon,  journeying  to  Uttox- 
eter  afoot  on  market-day  morning,  selling  books  through  the 
busy  hours,  and  returning  to  Lichfield  at  night.  This  could 
not  possibly  have  been  the  case. 

Arriving  at  the  Uttoxeter  station,  the  first  objects  that  I 
saw,  with  a  green  field  or  two  between  them  and  me,  were  the 
tower  and  gray  steeple  of  a  church,  rising  among  red-tiled 
roofs  and  a  few  scattered  trees.  A  very  short  walk  takes 
you  from  the  station  up  into  the  town.  It  had  been  my 
previous  impression  that  the  market-place  of  Uttoxeter  lay 
immediately  round-about  the  church;  and,  if  I  remember  the 
narrative  aright,  Johnson,  or  Boswell  in  his  behalf,  describes 
his  father’s  book-stall  as  standing  in  the  market-place,  close 
beside  the  sacred  edifice.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  the  topography  of  the  town, 
during  almost  a  century  and  a  half  since  Michael  Johnson 
retired  from  business,  and  ninety  years,  at  least,  since  his 
son’s  penance  was  performed.  But  the  church  has  now 
merely  a  street  of  ordinary  width  passing  around  it,  while  the 
market-place,  though  near  at  hand,  neither  forms  a  part  of  it 
nor  is  really  contiguous,  nor  would  its  throng  and  bustle  be 
apt  to  overflow  their  boundaries  and  surge  against  the  church¬ 
yard  and  the  old  gray  tower.  Nevertheless,  a  walk  of'  a 
minute  or  two  brings  a  person  from  the  centre  of  the  market¬ 
place  to  the  church-door;  and  Michael  Johnson  might  very 
conveniently  have  located  his  stall  and  laid  out  his  literary 
ware  in  the  corner  at  the  tower’s  base;  better  there,  indeed, 
than  in  the  busy  centre  of  an  agricultural  market.  But  the 
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picturesque  arrangement  and  full  impressiveness  of  the  story 
absolutely  require  that  Johnson  shall  not  have  done  his 
penance  in  a  corner,  ever  so  little  retired,  but  shall  have  been 
the  very  nucleus  of  the  crowd, —  the  midmost  man  of  the 
market-place, —  a  central  image  of  Memory  and  Remorse, 
constrasting  with  and  overpowering  the  petty  materialism 
around  him.  He  himself,  having  the  force  to  throw  vitality 
and  truth  into  what  persons  differently  constituted  might 
reckon  a  mere  external  ceremony,  and  an  absurd  one,  could 
not  have  failed  to  see  this  necessity.  I  am  resolved,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  true  site  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  penance  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  market-place. 

That  important  portion  of  the  town  is  a  rather  spacious 
and  irregularly  shaped  vacuity,  surrounded  by  houses  and 
shops,  some  of  them  old,  with  red-tiled  roofs,  others  wearing 
a  pretence  of  newness,  but  probably  as  old  in  their  inner 
substance  as  the  rest.  The  people  of  Uttoxeter  seemed  very 
idle  in  the  warm  summer-day,  and  were  scattered  in  little 
groups  along  the  sidewalks,  leisurely  chatting  with  one 
another,  and  often  turning  about  to  take  a  deliberate  stare 
at  my  humble  self;  insomuch  that  I  felt  as  if  my  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  illustrious  penitent,  and  my  many  reflec¬ 
tions  about  him,  must  have  imbued  me  with  some  of  his  own 
singularity  of  mien.  If  their  great-grandfathers  were  such 
redoubtable  starers  in  the  Doctor’s  day,  his  penance  was  no 
light  one.  .  .  . 

How  strange  and  stupid  it  is  that  tradition  should  not  have 
marked  and  kept  in  mind  the  very  place !  How  shameful 
(nothing  less  than  that)  that  there  should  be  no  local 
memorial  of  this  incident,  as  beautiful  and  touching  a  passage 
as  can  be  cited  out  of  any  human  life!  Xo  inscription  of  it, 
almost  as  sacred  as  a  verse  of  Scripture  on  the  wall  of  the 
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church !  No  statue  of  the  venerable  and  illustrious  penitent 
in  the  market-place  to  throw  a  wholesome  awe  over  its  earth- 
liness,  its  frauds  and  petty  wrongs,  of  which  the  benumbed 
fingers  of  conscience  can  make  no  record,  its  selfish  competi¬ 
tion  of  each  man  with  his  brother  or  his  neighbor,  its  traffic 
of  soul-substance  for  a  little  worldly  gain !  Such  a  statue,  if 
the  piety  of  the  people  did  not  raise  it,  migh.  almost  have 
been  expected  to  grow  up  out  of  the  pavement  of  its  own 
accord  on  the  spot  that  had  been  watered  by  the  rain  that 
dripped  from  Johnson’s  garments,  mingled  with  his  remorse¬ 
ful  tears. 

Long  after  my  visit  to  Uttoxeter,  I  was  told  that  there 
were  individuals  in  the  town  who  could  have  shown  me  the 
exact,  indubitable  spot  where  Johnson  performed  his  penance. 
I  was  assured,  moreover,  that  sufficient  interest  was  felt  in 
the  subject  to  have  induced  certain  local  discussions  as  to 
the  expediency  of  erecting  a  memorial.  With  all  deference 
to  my  polite  informant,  I  surmise  that  there  is  a  mistake, 
and  decline,  without  further  and  precise  evidence,  giving 
credit  to  either  of  the  above  statements.  The  inhabitants 
know  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  about  the 
penance,  and  care  nothing  for  the  scene  of  it.  If  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  parish,  for  example,  had  ever  heard  of  it,  would 
he  not  have  used  the  theme  time  and  again,  wherewith  to 
work  tenderly  and  profoundly  on  the  souls  committed  to  his 
charge?  If  parents  were  familiar  with  it,  would  they  not 
teach  it  to  their  young  ones  at  the  fireside,  both  to  insure 
reverence  to  their  own  gray  hairs,  and  to  protect  the  children 
from  such  unavailing  regrets  as  Johnson  bore  upon  his  heart 
for  fifty  years?  If  the  site  were  ascertained,  would  not  the 
pavement  thereabouts  be  worn  with  reverential  footsteps? 
Would  not  every  town-born  child  be  able  to  direct  the  pilgrim 
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thither?  While  waiting  at  the  station,  before  my  departure, 
I  asked  a  boy  who  stood  near  me, —  an  intelligent  and  gentle¬ 
manly  lad  tAvelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  whom  I  should  take 
to  be  a  clergyman’s  son, —  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard 
the  story  of  Dr.  Johnson,  how  he  stood  an  hour  doing  penance 
near  that  church,  the  spire  of  which  rose  before  us.  The  boy 
stared  and  answered, —  “No!  ” 

“Were  you  born  in  Uttoxeter  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

I  inquired  if  no  circumstance  such  as  I  had  mentioned  was 
known  or  talked  about  among  the  inhabitants. 

“No,”  said  the  boy;  “not  that  I  ever  heard  of.” 

Just  think  of  the  absurd  little  town,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  only  memorable  incident  which  ever  happened  within  its 
boundaries  since  the  old  Britons  built  it,  this  sad  and  lovely 
story,  which  consecrates  the  spot  (for  I  found  it  holy  to  my 
contemplation,  again,  as  soon  as  it  lay  behind  me)  in  the 
heart  of  a  stranger  from  three  thousand  miles  over  the  sea! 
It  but  confirms  what  I  have  been  saying,  that  sublime  and 
beautiful  facts  are  best  understood  when  etherealized  by 
distance. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  ROBERT  LEVETT. 

Samuel  Johnson. 

Condemn’d  to  Hope’s  delusive  mine, 

As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 

By  sudden  blast  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

Well  try’d  through  many  a  varying  year, 

See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend ; 
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Officious,1  innocent,  sincere, 

Of  every  friendless  name  tlie  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection’s  eye, 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor,  letter’d  arrogance,  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefin’d. 

When  fainting  Nature  call’d  for  aid, 

And  hov’ring  Death  prepar’d  the  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  display’d 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  Misery’s  darkest  caverns  known, 

His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh, 

Where  hopeless  Anguish  pour’d  his  groan, 
And  lonely  want  retir’d  to  die. 

No  summons  mock’d  by  chill  delay, 

No  petty  gains  disdain’d  by  pride; 

The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supply’d. 

His  virtues  walk’d  their  narrow  round, 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void; 

And  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent  well  employ’d. 

The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by; 

His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 
Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 

1  officious,  kind,  obliging. 
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Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain, 
And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


AN  ODE  TO  HIMSELF. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Where  dost  thou  careless  lie 
Buried  in  ease  and  sloth? 

Knowledge  that  sleeps,  doth  die: 

And  this  security, 

It  is  the  common  moth 

That  eats  on  wits  and  arts,  and  so  destroys  them  both. 

Are  all  the  Aonian  springs  1 
Dried  up?  lies  Thespia2  waste? 

Doth  Clarius’ 3  harp  want  strings, 

That  not  a  nymph  now  sings? 

Or  droop  they  as  disgraced, 

To  see  their  seats  and  bowers  by  chattering  pies  defaced? 

If  hence  thy  silence.be, 

As  ’tis  too  just  a  cause, 

Let  this  thought  quicken  thee: 

Minds  that  are  great  and  free 
Should  not  on  fortune  pause; 

’Tis  crown  enough  to  virtue  still,  her  own  applause. 

*#=*#*##*## 

1  Fountains  sacred  to  the  Muses  near  Mount  Helicon. 

2  An  ancient  town  near  Helicon.  3  Apollo. 
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SONG. 


From  The  Pleasant  Comodie  of  Patient  Grissill. 

Thomas  Dekker. 

Akt  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers ! 

0  sweet  content ! 

Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed  ? 

0  punishment ! 

Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed  ! 

To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 

0  sweet  content,  0  sweet  content. 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 

Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face ; 

Then  hey  nonny,  nonny ;  hey  nonny,  nonny. 

Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring? 

O  sweet  content ! 

Swim’st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink’st  in  thine  own  tears? 
0  punishment ! 

Then  he  that  patiently  want’s  burden  bears, 

No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king : 

0  SAveet  content,  O  sweet  content. 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace ; 

Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face ; 

Then  hey  nonny,  nonny ;  hey  nonny,  nonny. 
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TO  ALTHEA  — FROM  PRISON- 

Richard  Lovelace. 

When  Love,  with  unconfined  wings, 
Hovers  within  my  gates, 

And  my  divine  Althea  brings 
To  whisper  at  the  grates; 

When  1  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 
And  fettered  to  her  eye, 

The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 
With  no  allaying  Thames, 

Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crown’d, 
Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames; 

When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 
When  healths  and  drairghts  go  free  — 
Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confined,  I 
With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  king; 

When  I  shall  voice  aloud,  how  good 
He  is,  how  great  should  be, 

Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 
Know  no  such  liberty. 
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Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage; 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hermitage ; 

If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 
And  in  my  soul  am  free, 

Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 
Enjoy  such  liberty. 


TELL  ME  WHERE  IS  FANCY  BRED. 

From  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred, 

Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 

How  begot,  how  nourished? 

Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engender’d  in  the  eyes, 

With  gazing  fed;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies  : 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy’s  knell ; 

I’ll  begin  it, —  Ring,  dong,  bell. 

Ding,  dong,  bell. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  LIGHT. 

Henry  Vaughan. 

They  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light, 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ! 

Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright, 

And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear. 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast, 

Like  stars  upon  some  gloomy  grove  — 

Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest, 

After  the  sun’s  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days  — 

My  days,  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 

Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

O  holy  Hope  !  and  high  Humility  — 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 

These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  shewed  them  me, 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 

Hear,  beauteous  Death!  the  jewel  of  the  just  — 
Shining  nowhere,  but  in  the  dark ! 

What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust; 

Could  man  outlook  that  mark ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird’s  nest,  may  know 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown ; 

But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 
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And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams 
Call  to  the  soul,  when  man  doth  sleep ; 

So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted  themes, 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  burn  there ; 

But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  up,  gives  room, 
She’ll  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

0  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 
Created  glories  under  Thee  ! 

Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thrall 
Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 
My  perspective,  still,  as  they  pass; 

Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill, 

Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 


A  SLUMBER  DID  MY  SPIRIT  SEAL. 

William  Wordsworth . 

A  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears : 

She  seem’d  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees; 

Roll’d  round  in  earth’s  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 
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ULYSSES. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Match’d  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 
I  cannot  rest  from  travel :  I  will  drink 
Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy’d 
Greatly,  have  suffer’d  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Yext  the  dim  sea :  I  am  become  a  name ; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honor’d  of  them  all ; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro’ 

Gleams  that  untravell’d  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish’d,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

As  tho’  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 
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For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle  — 

Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labor,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro’  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 
In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 

When  I  am  gone.  He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port ;  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toil’d  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me  — 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 

The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 

Free  hearts,  free  foreheads  —  you  and  I  are  old ; 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honor  and  his  toil ; 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 

Hot  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks  : 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs  :  the  deep 
Moans  sound  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 

’Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows  ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 
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It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down : 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

Tho’  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho’ 

AVe  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 


THE  BLUE  AND  THE  GRAY. 

F.  M.  Finch. 

By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

AVhere  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 

AVhere  the  blades  of  the  grave  grass  quiver, 
Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead:  — 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

AVaiting  the  Judgment  day  :  — 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue  ; 

Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These,  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those,  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 

All,  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 

In  the  dusk  of  Eternity  meet :  — 

Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

AVaiting  the  Judgment  day :  — 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  willow,  the  Gray. 
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From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend,  and  the  foe:  — 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  Judgment  day: — - 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue; 

Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 


So  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun-rays  fall, 

With  a  touch,  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all  :  — 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  Judgment  day  :  — 
Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue; 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 


So,  when  the  summer  calleth, 

On  forest  and  field  of  grain, 

With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  drip  of  the  rain  :  — 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  Judgment  day  :  — 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue ; 

Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 


Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done ; 

In  the  storms  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won:  — 
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Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  Judgment  day:  — 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue ; 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 


No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  :  — 

They  banish  our  anger  forever 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead !  — 
Under  the  sod,  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  Judgment  day  :  — 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue ; 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Bury  the  Great  Duke 

With  an  empire’s  lamentation, 

Let  us  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation, 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall, 

Warriors  carry  the  warrior’s  pall, 

And  sorrow  darkens  hamlet  and  hall. 
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Foremost  captain  of  his  time, 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense, 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime  ! 

0  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew, 

0  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 

0  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 

0  fall’n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew ! 

Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 

The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o’er. 

The  great  World-victor’s  victor  will  be  seen  no  more 

All  is  over  and  done  : 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

England,  for  thy  son.  .  .  . 

Let  the  bell  be  toll’d  : 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoll’d  ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll’d 
Thro’  the  dome  of  the  golden  cross; 

And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss  ; 

He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 

For  many  a  time  in  many  a  clime 
His  captain’s-ear  has  heard  them  boom 
Bellowing  victory,  bellowing  doom  : 

When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 

Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame; 

With  those  deep  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 
The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim 
In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name, 

Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blame, 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-attemper’d  frame. 
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0  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name, 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 

To  such  a  name, 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 

And  ever-echoing  avenues  of  song. 

^  ^ 

Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 
Now  to  glorious  burial,  slowly  borne, 
Follow’d  by  the  brave  of  other  lands, 

He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands 
Lavish  Honor  shower’d  all  her  stars, 

And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  all  her  horn. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 

But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 

He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory  : 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Thro’  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevail’d, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 
Such  was  he  ;  his  work  is  done. 
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But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 

Let  his  great  example  stand 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure : 

Till  in  all  lands  and  thro’  all  human  story 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory : 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame 
Bor  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  long-illumined  cities  flame, 

Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader’s  fame, 

With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 

Eternal  honor  to  his  name. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

Lord  Macaulay. 

********** 
Within  a  week  after  Hastings  landed  at  Plymouth  (1785), 
Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  motion 
seriously  affecting  a  gentleman  lately  returned  from  India.  .  .  . 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  wrns  not  sensible  of  the  danger  of  his 
position.  Indeed  that  sagacity,  that  judgment,  that  readiness 
in  devising  expedients,  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the 
East,  seemed  now  to  have  forsaken  him  ;  not  that  his  abilities 
were  at  all  impaired;  not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man 
who  had  triumphed  over  Francis  and  Nuncomar,  who  had 
made  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  his  tools,  who 
had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali.  But  an 
oak,  as  Mr.  Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be  transplanted  at 
fifty.  A  man  who,  having  left  England  when  a  boy,  returns 
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to  it  after  thirty  or  forty  years  passed  in  India,  will  find, 
be  his  talents  what  they  may,  that  he  has  much  both  to  learn 
and  to  unlearn  before  he  can  take  a  place  among  English 
statesmen. 

The  working  of  a  representative  system,  the  war  of  parties, 
the  arts  of  debate,  the  influence  of  the  press,  are  startling- 
novelties  to  him.  Surrounded  on  every  side  by  new  machines 
and  new  tactics,  he  is  as  much  bewildered  as  Hannibal  would 
have  been  at  Waterloo,  or  Themistocles  at  Trafalgar.  His 
very  acuteness  deludes  him.  His  very  vigor  causes  him  to 
stumble.  The  more  correct  his  maxims,  when  applied  to 
the  state  of  society  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  the  more 
certain  they  are  to  lead  him  astray.  This  was  strikingly  the 
case  with  Hastings.  .  .  . 

The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer ;  but  it  was  far  purer. 
Men  unable  to  understand  the  elevation  of  his  mind  have  tried 
to  find  out  some  discreditable  motive  for  the  vehemence  and 
pertinacity  which  he  showed  on  this  occasion.  .  .  . 

The  plain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  committed  some  great 
crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  made  the  blood 
of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins.  For  Burke  was  a  man  in  whom 
compassion  for  suffering,  and  hatred  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
were  as  strong  as  in  Las  Casas  or  Clarkson.  And  although 
in  him,  as  in  Las  Casas  and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feelings 
were  alloyed  with  the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human 
nature,  he  is,  like  them,  entitled  to  this  great  praise,  that  he 
devoted  years  of  intense  labor  to  the  service  of  a  people 
with  whom  he  had  neither  blood  nor  language,  neither  relig¬ 
ion  nor  manners  in  common,  and  from  whom  no  requital,  no 
thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of  those 
Europeans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that  country,  have 
attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was  never  attained  by  any 
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public  man  who  had  not  quitted  Europe.  He  had  studied  the 
history,  the  laws,  and  the  usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry 
such  as  is  seldom  found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much 
sensibility.  Others  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious,  and 
have  collected  an  equal  mass  of  materials.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Burke  brought  his  higher  powers  of  intellect  to 
work  on  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables  of  figures,  was 
peculiar  to  himself.  In  every  part  of  those  huge  bales  of 
Indian  information  which  repelled  almost  all  other  readers, 
his  mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  poetical,  found  something 
to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His  reason  analyzed  and  digested 
those  vast  and  shapeless  masses;  his  imagination  animated 
and  colored  them.  Out  of  darkness,  and  dulness,  and  con¬ 
fusion,  he  drew  a  rich  abundance  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid 
pictures.  He  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty 
whereby  man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  in 
the  distant  and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitants  were 
not  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names  and  abstrac¬ 
tions,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people.  The  burning 
sun,  the  strange  vegetation  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa  tree, 
the  rice-field,  the  tank,  the  huge  trees,  older  than  the  Mogul 
empire,  under  which  the  village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched 
roof  of  the  peasant’s  hut,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque 
where  the  imaum  prays  with  his  face  to  Mecca,  the  drums, 
and  banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  swinging  in  the 
air,  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head, 
descending  the  steps  to  the  river-side,  the  black  faces,  the 
long  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans  and  the 
flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silver  maces,  the  elephants 
with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous  palanquin  of  the 
prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  noble  lady,  —  all  those  things 
were  to  him  as  the  objects  amidst  which  his  own  life  had 
been  passed,  —  as  the  objects  which  lay  on  the  road  between 
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Beaconsfield  and  St.  James’s  Street.  All  India  was  present  to 
the  eye  of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold 
and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns,  to  the  Avild  moor 
where  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched ;  from  the  bazars,  hum¬ 
ming  like  bee-hives  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  to  the 
jungle  Avhere  the  lonely  courier  shakes  his  bunch  of  iron 
rings  to  scare  aAvay  the  hyenas.  He  had  just  as  lively  an 
idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George 
Gordon’s  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar  as  of  the 
execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression  in  Bengal  Avas  to  him 
the  same  thing  as  oppression  in  the  streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  of  some  most 
unjustifiable  acts.  All  that  folloAved  Avas  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  mind  like  Burke’s.  .  .  .  He  began  his  operations 
by  applying  for  Papers.  Some  of  the  documents  for  which  he 
asked  Avere  refused  by  the  ministers,  Avho,  in  the  debate,  held 
language  such  as  strongly  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  they  intended  to  support  Hastings.  In  April  the  charges 
Avere  laid  on  the  table.  They  had  been  drawn  by  Burke  Avith 
great  ability,  though  in  a  form  too  much  resembling  that  of 
a  pamphlet.  Hastings  Avas  furnished  Avith  a  copy  of  the 
accusation;  and  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  might,  if 
he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  at  the  bar  of  the 
Commons. 

Here  again  Hastings  Avas  pursued  by  the  same  fatality 
Avliich  had  attended  him  ever  since  the  day  Avhen  he  set 
foot  on  English  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  decreed  that  this 
man,  so  politic  and  so  successful  in  the  East,  should  commit 
nothing  but  blunders  in  Europe.  Any  judicious  adviser 
would  have  told  him  that  the  best  thing  which  he  could  do 
Avould  be  to  make  an  eloquent,  forcible,  and  affecting  oration 
at  the  bar  of  the  House;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak,  and  found  it  necessary  to  read,  he  ought  to 
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be  as  concise  as  possible.  Audiences  accustomed  to  extem¬ 
poraneous  debating  of  the  highest  excellence  are  always 
impatient  of  long  written  compositions.  Hastings,  however, 
sat  down  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  Government-house  in 
Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  immense  length.  That 
paper,  if  recorded  on  the  consultations  of  an  Indian  admin¬ 
istration,  would  have  been  justly  praised  as  a  very  able 
minute.  But  it  was  now  out  of  place.  It  fell  flat,  as  the 
best  written  defence  must  have  fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly 
accustomed  to  the  animated  and  strenuous  conflicts  of  Pitt 
and  Pox.  The  members,  as  soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the 
face  and  demeanor  of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was  satisfied, 
walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings  to  tell  his  story 
till  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  Sergeant-at-arms.  .  .  . 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  following  winter,  the  Com¬ 
mons  proceeded  to  elect  a  committee  for  managing  the  im¬ 
peachment;  .  .  .  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1788,  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  commenced.  There  have  been  spectacles 
more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more  gorgeous  with  jewellery  and 
cloth  of  gold,  more  attractive  to  grown-up  children,  than  that 
which  was  then  exhibited  at  Westminster ;  but,  perhaps,  there 
never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly 
cultivated,  a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  near  and  to  the  distant, 
to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were  collected  on  one  spot 
and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and  all  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  are  developed  by  liberty  and  civilisation,  were 
now  displayed,  with  every  advantage  that  could  be  derived 
both  from  co-operation  and  from  contrast.  Every  step  in  the 
proceedings  carried  the  mind  either  backward,  through  many 
troubled  centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our 
constitution  were  laid,  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas  and 
deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars,  wor- 
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shipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  characters  from 
right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit, 
according  to  forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of  exercising  tyranny 
over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  and  over  the  ladies 
of  the  princely  house  of  Oude. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the  great 
hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  resounded  with 
acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall 
which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of  Straf¬ 
ford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party 
inflamed  with  just  resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had 
confronted  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage 
which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor 
civil  pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined  with 
grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  by  cavalry.  The 
peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled  by  the 
heralds  under  Garter  King-at-arms.  The  judges,  in  their 
vestments  of  state,  attended  to  give  advice  on  points  of  law. 
Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords,  three  fourths  of  the 
Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in 
solemn  order  from  their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the 
tribunal.  The  junior  baron  present  led  the  way,  George 
Eliott,  Lord  Heathfield,  recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable 
defence  of  Gibraltar  against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries, 
and  by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  King.  Last  of  all  came 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  person  and  noble 
bearing.  The  gray  old  walls  were  hung  with  scarlet.  The 
long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an  audience  such  as  has  rarely 
excited  the  fears  or  the  emulation  of  an  orator.  There  were 
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gathered  together,  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened, 
and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and 
learning,  the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.  There  were  seated  round  the  Queen  the  fair-haired 
young  daughters  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  There  the 
Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Commonwealths  gazed  with 
admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could  present.  There  Siddons,  in  the  prime  of  her 
majestic  beauty,  looked  with  emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing 
all  the  imitations  of  the -stage.  There  the  historian  of  the 
Koman  Empire  thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the 
cause  of  Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a  Senate 
which  still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen,  side  by 
side,  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age. 
The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from  that  easel  which 
has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful  foreheads  of  so  many 
writers  and  statesmen,  and  the  sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble 
matrons.  It  had  induced  Parr  to  suspend  his  labors  in  that 
dark  and  profound  mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast 
treasure  of  erudition,  —  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth, 
too  often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There  appeared  the 
voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir  of  the  throne  had 
in  secret  plighted  his  faith.1  There  too  was  she,2  the  beautiful 
mother  of  a  beautiful  race,  the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate 
features,  lighted  up  by  love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from 
the  common  decay.  There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant 
society  which  quoted,  criticised,  and  exchanged  repartees, 
under  the  rich  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague.  And 
there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than  those  of 
Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  election  against 
1  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  2  Mrs.  Sheridan. 
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palace  and  treasury,  shone  round  Georgiana  Ducliess  of 
Devonshire. 

The  Sergeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  advanced  to 
the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit  was  indeed  not 
unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive 
and  populous  country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent 
forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in 
his  high  place  he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared 
him,  that  most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could 
deny  him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like  a 
great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small  and 
emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage  which,  while 
it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indicated  also  habitual 
self-possession  and  self-respect,  a  high  and  intellectual  fore¬ 
head,  a  brow  pensive,  but  not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible 
decision,  a  face  pale  and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was 
written,  as  legibly  as  under  the  picture  in  the  council-chamber 
at  Calcutta,  Mens  oequci  in  arcluis  ;3  such  was  the  aspect  with 
which  the  great  Proconsul  presented  himself  to  his  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom  were  after¬ 
wards  raised  by  their  talents  and  learning  to  the  highest 
posts  in  their  profession, —  the  bold  and  strong-minded  Law, 
afterwards  Chief- Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench ;  the  more 
humane  and  eloquent  Dallas,  afterwards  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas;  and  Plomer,  who,  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
successfully  conducted  in  the  same  high  court  the  defence  of 
Lord  Melville,  and  subsequently  became  Vice-chancellor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted  so  much 
notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the  blaze  of  red 
drapery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and 
tables  for  the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke  at  their 
3  A  calm  mind  in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 
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head,  appeared  in  full  dress.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not 
fail  to  remark  that  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his 
appearance,  had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused  to  be 
one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment;  and  his  command¬ 
ing,  copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  was  wanting  to  that 
great  muster  of  various  talents.  Age  and  blindness  had 
unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor; 
and  his  friends  were  left  without  the  help  of  his  excellent 
sense,  his  tact,  and  his  urbanity.  But  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  these  two  distinguished  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the 
box  in  which  the  managers  stood  contained  an  array  of 
speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not  appeared  together  since  the 
great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There  were  Fox  and  Sheri¬ 
dan,  the  English  Demosthenes  and  the  English  Hyperides. 
There  was  Burke,  ignorant,  indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of 
adapting  his  reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and 
taste  of  his  hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and 
richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator,  ancient  or 
modern.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially  fixed  on  Burke,  ap¬ 
peared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the  age,  his  form  developed 
by  every  manly  exercise,  his  face  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  spirit,  the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled 
Windham.  Nor,  though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the 
youngest  manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  life  are  still  contending 
for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had  won  for  himself 
a  conspicuous  place  in  Parliament.  No  advantage  of  fortune 
or  connection  was  wanting  that  could  set  off  to  the  height 
his  splendid  talents  and  his  unblemished  honor.  At  twenty- 
three  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
veteran  statesmen  who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the 
British  Commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility.  All 
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who  stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are  gone,  culprit, 
advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation  which  is  now  in  the 
vigor  of  life,  he  is  the  sole  representative  of  a  great  age 
which  has  passed  away.  But  those  who,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  have  listened  with  delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone 
on  the  tapestries  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and 
animated  eloquence  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among  whom 
he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first  read. 
The  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and  was  rendered 
less  tedious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  by  the  silver 
voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  a 
near  relation  of  the  amiable  poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke 
rose.  Four  sittings  were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech, 
which  was  intended  to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the 
charges.  With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendor  of 
diction  which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had  originated,  and  set 
forth  the  constitution  of  the  Company  and  of  the  English 
Presidencies.  Having  thus  attempted  to  communicate  to  his 
hearers  an  idea  of  Eastern  society  as  vivid  as  that  which 
existed  in  his  own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Hastings  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of 
morality  and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  the  great 
orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admiration  from  the 
stern  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to 
pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the  defendant.  The  ladies 
in  the  galleries,  unaccustomed  to  such  displays  of  eloquence, 
excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not 
unwilling  to  display  their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a 
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state  of  uncontrollable  emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled 
out;  smelling-bottles  were  handed  round;  hysterical  sobs 
and  screams  were  heard:  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried  out 
in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concluded.  Raising  his  voice 
till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded,  “Therefore,”  said 
he,  “hath  it  with  all  confidence  been  ordered  by  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he 
has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English 
nation,  whose  ancient  honor  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has 
trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a 
desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in  the 
name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  age,  in  the  name 
of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor 
of  all.” 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  various  emotions  had  subsided, 
Mr.  Fox  rose  to  address  the  Lords  respecting  the  course  of 
proceeding  to  be  followed.  The  wish  of  the  accusers  was 
that  the  Court  would  bring  to  a  close  the  investigation  of 
the  first  charge  before  the  second  was  opened.  The  wish  of 
Hastings  and  of  his  counsel  was  that  the  managers  should 
open  all  the  charges,  and  produce  all  the  evidence  for  the 
prosecution,  before  the  defence  began.  The  Lords  retired  to 
their  own  House  to  consider  the  question.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  side  of  Hastings.  Lord  Loughborough,  who  was 
now  in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of  the  managers. 
The  division  showed  which  way  the  inclination  of  the 
tribunal  leaned.  A  majority  of  near  three  to  one  decided  in 
favor  of  the  course  for  which  Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox,  assisted  by  Mr.  Grey, 
opened  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and  several  days 
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were  spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing  witnesses.  The 
next  article  was  that  relating  to  the  Princesses  of  Oude. 
The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  case  was  entrusted  to  Sheri¬ 
dan.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to  hear  him  was  unbounded. 
His  sparkling  and  highly  finished  declamation  lasted  two 
days;  but  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the 
whole  time.  It  was  said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid 
for  a  single  ticket.  Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived, 
with  a  knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of  Burke, 
who  hugged  him  with  the  energy  of  generous  admiration. 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The  session  could  not  last 
much  longer;  and  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the 
impeachment  was  not  very  satisfactory.  There  were  twenty 
charges.  On  two  only  of  these  had  even  the  case  for  the 
prosecution  been  heard;  and  it  was  now  a  year  since  Hastings 
had  been  admitted  to  bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trial  was  great 
when  the  Court  began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the  height  when 
Sheridan  spoke  on  the  charge  relating  to  the  Begums.  Prom 
that  time  the  excitement  went  down  fast.  The  spectacle  had 
lost  the  attraction  of  novelty.  The  great  displays  of  rhetoric 
were  over.  What  was  behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice 
men  of  letters  from  their  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempt 
ladies  who  had  left  the  masquerade  at  two  to  be  out  of  bed 
before  eight.  There  remained  examinations  and  cross-exam¬ 
inations.  There  remained  statements  of  accounts.  There 
remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled  with  words  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  English  ears,  with  lacs  and  crores,  zemindars  and 
aumils,  sunnuds  and  perwannahs,  jaghires  and  nuzzurs.  There 
remained  bickerings,  not  always  carried  on  with  the  best 
taste  or  with  tire  best  temper,  between  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  and  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  particularly 
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between  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Law.  There  remained  the  end¬ 
less  marches  and  countermarches  of  the  Peers  between  their 
House  and  the  Hall :  for  as  often  as  a  point  of  law  was  to 
be  discussed,  their  Lordships  retired  to  discuss  it  apart ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  as  a  Peer  wittily  said,  that  the  Judges 
walked  and  the  trial  stood  still.  .  .  . 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  the  decision  was  pro¬ 
nounced,  near  eight  years  after  Hastings  had  been  brought 
by  the  Sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Commons  to  the  bar  of  the 
Lords.  On  the  last  day  of  this  great  procedure  the  public 
curiosity,  long  suspended,  seemed  to  be  revived.  Anxiety 
about  the  judgment  there  could  be  none;  for  it  had  been 
fully  ascertained  that  there  was  a  majority  for  the  defendant. 
Nevertheless  many  wished  to  see  the  pageant,  and  the  Hall 
was  as  much  crowded  as  on  the  first  day.  But  those  who, 
having  been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  bore  a  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few;  and  most  of  those  few  were 
altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraignment  had  taken  place 
before  one  generation  and  the  judgment  was  pronounced  by 
another.  The  spectator  could  not  look  at  the  woolsack  or 
at  the  red  benches  of  the  Peers,  or  at  the  green  benches  of 
the  Commons,  without  seeing  something  that  reminded  him 
of  the  instability  of  all  human  things,  of  the  instability  of 
power  and  fame  and  life,  of  the  more  lamentable  instability 
of  friendship.  ...  Of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles 
who  walked  in  the  procession  on  the  first  day,  sixty  had  been 
laid  in  their  family  vaults.  Still  more  affecting  must  have 
been  the  sight  of  the  managers’  box.  What  had  become  of 
that  fair  fellowship,  so  closely  bound  together  by  public  and 
private  ties,  so  resplendent  with  every  talent  and  accomplish¬ 
ment?  It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more  bitter  than 
the  bitterness  of  death.  The  great  chiefs  were  still  living 
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and  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  their  genius.  But  their  friend¬ 
ship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been  violently  and  publicly 
dissolved,  with  tears  and  stormy  reproaches.  .  .  . 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.  Of  these  only  six  found 
Hastings  guilty  on  the  charges  relating  to  Cheyte  Sing  and 
to  the  Begums.  On  other  charges  the  majority  in  his  favor 
was  still  greater.  On  some  he  was  unanimously  absolved. 
He  was  then  called  to  the  bar,  was  informed  from  the  wool¬ 
sack  that  the  Lords  had  acquitted  him,  and  was  solemnly 
discharged.  He  bowed  respectfully  and  retired. 
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Speech  in  Reply.  —  Ninth  Day. 

Edmund  Burke. 

vr'7v''7r'7r-7r'7Y'7Y-7r-A',7Y 

My  Lords,  I  have  done;  the  part  of  the  Commons  is  con¬ 
cluded.  With  a  trembling  solicitude  we  consign  this  product 
of  our  long,  long  labors  to  your  charge.  Take  it! — take  it! 
It  is  a  sacred  trust.  Never  before  was  a  cause  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  submitted  to  any  human  tribunal. 

My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons, 
and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest  the 
advancing  generations,  between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we 
call  the  world  to  witness,  that  the  Commons  have  shrunk 
from  no  labor,  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarication, 
that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with  crime,  that  we  have 
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not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  which 
we  have  carried  on  with  the  crimes,  with  the  vices,  with  the 
exorbitant  wealth,  with  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influ¬ 
ence  of  Eastern  corruption.  This  war,  my  Lords,  we  have 
waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the  conflict  has  been  fought 
at  your  Lordships’  bar  for  the  last  seven  years.  My  Lords, 
twenty-two  years  is  a  great  space  in  the  scale  of  the  life  of 
man;  it  is  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a  great 
nation.  A  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils 
and  the  tribunals  of  Great  Britain  can  not  possibly  be 
huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory 
events.  Nothing  but  some  of  those  great  revolutions  that 
break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the 
very  face  of  Nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My 
Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it  ; 
the  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  more  or  less  become 
the  concern  of  posterity, —  if  we  are  yet  to  hope  for  such  a 
thing,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  as  a  recording, 
retrospective,  civilized  posterity :  but  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  great  Disposer  of  events;  it  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it 
shall  be. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands, —  it  stands  as  a  great 
edifice;  but  let  me  say,  that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins, 
—  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the 
greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered 
this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to 
place  us  in  such  a  state  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be 
upon  the  verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing, 
and  one  thing  only,  which  defies  all  mutation,  —  that  which 
existed  before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the  fabric  of  the 
world  itself:  I  mean  justice,  —  that  justice  which,  emanating 
from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of 
us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with 
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regard  to  others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this  globe  is 
burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accuser  before  the  great 
Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a 
well-spent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with  your 
Lordships;  there  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to 
you,  in  which  we  shall  not  be  involved:  and  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  we  shall  be  subjected  to  some  of  those  frightful 
changes  which  we  have  seen,  —  if  it  should  happen  that  your 
Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human 
society,  should,  by  hands  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led  to 
those  scaffolds  and  machines  of  murder  upon  which  great 
kings  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their  blood,  amidst  the 
prelates,  amidst  the  nobles,  amidst  the  magistrates  who  sup¬ 
ported  their  thrones,  may  you  in  those  moments  feel  that 
consolation  which  I  am  persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical 
moments  of  their  dreadful  agony! 

My  Lords,  there  is  a  consolation,  and  a  great  consolation  it 
is,  which  often  happens  to  oppressed  virtue  and  fallen  dig¬ 
nity.  It  often  happens  that  the  very  oppressors  and  persecut¬ 
ors  themselves  are  forced  to  bear  testimony  in  its  favor.  I 
do  not  like  to  go  for  instances  a  great  way  back  into 
antiquity.  I  know  very  well  that  length  of  time  operates  so 
as  to  give  an  air  of  the  fabulous  to  remote  events,  which 
lessens  the  interest  and  weakens  the  application  of  examples. 
I  wish  to  come  nearer  to  the  present  time.  Your  Lordships 
know  and  have  heard  (for  which  of  us  has  not  known  and 
heard?)  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris  had  an  origin  very,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  great 
court  before  which  I  stand;  the  Parliament  of  Paris  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  a  great  resemblance  to  it  in  its  constitution, 
even  to  its  fall:  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  my  Lords,  was; 
it  is  gone!  It  has  passed  away;  it  has  vanished  like  a 
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dream!  It  fell,  pierced  by  tlie  sword  of  the  Comte  de  Mira- 
beau.  And  yet  I  will  say,  that  that  man,  at  the  time  of  his 
inflicting  the  death-wound  of  that  Parliament,  produced  at 
once  the  shortest  and  the  grandest  funeral  oration  that  ever 
was  or  could  be  made  upon  the  departure  of  a  great  court  of 
magistracy.  Though  he  had  himself  smarted  under  its  lash, 
as  every  one  knows  who  knows  his  history,  (and  he  was 
elevated  to  dreadful  notoriety  in  history,)  yet,  when  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  death  sentence  upon  that  Parliament,  and  inflicted 
the  mortal  wound,  he  declared  that  his  motives  for  doing  it 
were  merely  political,  and  that  their  hands  were  as  pure  as 
those  of  justice  itself,  which  they  administered.  A  great  and 
glorious  exit,  my  Lords,  of  a  great  and  glorious  body!  And 
never  was  a  eulogy  pronounced  upon  a  body  more  deserved. 
They  were  persons,  in  nobility  of  rank,  in  amplitude  of  for¬ 
tune,  in  weight  of  authority,  in  depth  of  learning,  inferior  to 
few  of  those  that  hear  me.  My  Lords,  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  they  submitted  their  necks  to  the  axe;  but  their 
honor  was  unwounded.  Their  enemies,  the  persons  who 
sentenced  them  to  death,  were  lawyers  full  of  subtlety,  they 
were  enemies  full  of  malice;  yet  lawyers  full  of  subtlety,  and 
enemies  full  of  malice,  as  they  were,  they  did  not  dare  to 
reproach  them  with  having  supported  the  wealthy,  the  great, 
and  powerful,  and  of  having  oppressed  the  weak  and  feeble, 
in  any  of  their  judgments,  or  of  having  perverted  justice,  in 
any  one  instance  whatever,  through  favor,  through  interest, 
or  cabal. 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall!  But  if  you 
stand, —  and  stand  I  trust  you  will,  together  with  the  fortune 
of  this  ancient  monarchy,  together  with  the  ancient  laws  and 
liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom, —  may  you 
stand  as  unimpeached  in  honor  as  in  power!  May  you  stand, 
not  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue, 
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as  a  security  for  virtue!  May  you  stand  long,  and  long 
stand  tlie  terror  of  tyrants!  May  you  stand  the  refuge  of 
afflicted  nations!  May  you  stand  a  sacred  temple,  for  the 
perpetual  residence  of  an  inviolable  Justice! 


PACK  CLOUDS  AWAY,  AND  WELCOME  DAY. 


From  The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 

Thomas  Heywood. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day, 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow; 

Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft, 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 

Wings  from  the  wind. to  please  her  mind, 
Notes  from  the  lark  I’ll  borrow; 

Bird  prune  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing; 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 

Notes  from  them  all  I’ll  borrow. 

Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin-red-breast, 
Sing  birds  in  every  furrow; 

And  from  each  bill,  let  music  shrill, 

Give  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 
Blackbird  and  thrush,  in  every  hush, 
Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow; 

You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 
Sing  my  fair  love  good-morrow. 

To  give  my  love  good-morrow, 

Sing  birds  in  every  furrow. 
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THE  MANLY  HEART. 

George  Wither. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 

Die  because  a  woman’s  fair  ? 

Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
’Cause  another’s  rosy  are  ? 

Be  she  fairer  than  the  day 
Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 

If  she  think  not  well  of  me, 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Shall  my  silly  heart  be  pined 
’Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 

Or  a  well  disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature? 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
Turtle-dove  or  pelican: 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 

Shall  a  woman’s  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 

Or  her  well-deservings  known 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  ? 

Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  gain  her  name  of  bests 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 
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TO  LUC  AST  A,  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS. 


’Cause  lier  fortune  seems  too  high 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 

She  that  bears  a  noble  mind 
If  not  outward  helps  she  find, 
Thinks  what  with  them  he  would  do 
That  without  them  dares  her  woo : 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 

What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 

Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 

I  will  ne’er  the  more  despair; 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve; 

If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 

I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go; 

For  if  she  be  not  for  me, 

What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 


TO  LUCASTA,  ON  GOING  TO  THE  WARS. 

Richard  Lovelace. 

Tell  me  not,  Sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind, 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 

And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 
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Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you,  too,  shall  adore; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  Honor  more. 


AN  ODE. 

Matthew  Prior. 

The  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure, 
Conveys  it  in  a  borrow’d  name: 

Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure ; 

But  Cloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 

Upon  Euphelia’s  toilet  lay; 

When  Cloe  noted  her  desire, 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play. 

My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  1  raise; 

But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs : 

And  whilst  I  sing  Euphelia’s  praise, 

I  fix  my  soul  on  Cloe’s  eyes. 

Fair  Cloe  blush’d:  Euphelia  frown’d: 

I  sung  and  gaz’d:  I  play’d  and  trembled: 
And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around 

Bemark’d,  how  ill  we  all  dissembled. 
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TO - . 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die, 

Vibrates  in  the  memory  — 

Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 

Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 

Are  heap’d  for  the  beloved’s  bed; 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 


THERE’S  NAE  LUCK  ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

William  Julius  Mickle.1 

And  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he’s  weel? 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  of  wark? 

Mak  haste,  lay  by  your  wheel ; 

Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread, 

When  Colin’s  at  the  door ! 

Reach  me  my  cloak,  I’ll  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

For  there’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There’s  nae  luck  at  a’ ; 

There’s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gudeman’s  awa. 

1  This  beautiful  song  is  often  attributed  to  Jean  Adams,  a  contemporary  of 
Mickle. 
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And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet,2 
My  bishop’s  satin  gown ; 

For  I  maun  tell  the  baillie’s  wife 
That  Colin’s  come  to  town. 

My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on. 

My  stockings  pearly  blue ; 

It’s  a’  to  pleasure  my  gudeman, 

For  he’s  baith  leal  and  true. 

Bise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  muckle 3  pot, 

Gie  little  Kate  her  button  gown, 

And  J ock  his  Sunday  coat ; 

And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes/ 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw, 

It’s  a’  to  please  my  ain  gudeman, 

For  he’s  been  long  awa. 

There’s  twa  fat  hens  upo’  the  bank 
Been  fed  this  month  and  mair, 

Mak  haste  and  thraw5  their  necks  about, 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare ; 

And  mak  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka s  thing  look  braw, 

For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  far’d 
When  he  was  far  awa  ? 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller7  air, 

His  very  foot  has  music  in’t 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair ! 

2  small  ca,p.  3  muckle,  great.  4  slaes,  sloes.  5  thraw,  wring. 

6  Gar  ilka,  make  everything  look  flue.  7  caller,  fresh. 
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JOCK  O'  HAZELDEAN. 


And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  wi’  the  thought, 

In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet.8 

If  Colin’s  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I  hae  nae  mail'  to  crave : 

An’  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  sae, 

I’m  blest  aboon  the  lave. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again, 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 

I’m  downright  dizzy  wi’  the  thought, 

In  troth  I’m  like  to  greet. 

For  there’s  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There’s  nae  luck  at  a’ ; 

There’s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 
When  our  gudeman’s  awa. 


JOCK  O’  HAZELDEAN. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

“Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 

I’ll  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride ; 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  ”  — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 
For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


8  greet,  cry,  weep. 
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“Now  let  this  wilfu’  grief  be  clone, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale ; 

Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 

His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha’, 

His  sword  in  battle  keen  ”  — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

“  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair; 

Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 

And  you,  the  foremost  o’  them  a’, 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  ”  — 

But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa’ 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  deck’d  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer’d  fair; 

The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 

They  sought  her  baitli  by  bower  and  ha’ ; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen! 

She’s  o’er  the  Border,  and  awa’ 

Wi’  Jock  of  Hazeldean.1 

1  The  first  stanza  of  this  ballad  is  ancient.  The  others  were  written  for 
Mr.  Campbell’s  Albyn's  Anthology,  1816. 
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YE  MAEINEBS  OF  ENGLAND. 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Thomas  Campbell. 

Ye  Mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years. 
The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe  ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  !  — 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 
And  Ocean  was  their  grave  : 

Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain-waves, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 
She  quells  the  floods  below,  — 


The  Fighting  “Temeraike”  towed  to  her  Last  Berth 
After  the  painting  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner 
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As  tliey  roar  on  tlie  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  : 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn ; 

Till  danger’s  troubled  night  depart, 
And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


THE  SANDS  OF  DEE. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

“  Oh,  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home, 

Across  the  sands  of  Dee.” 

The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dark  with  foam, 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  western  tide  crept  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
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THE  SUN  UPON  THE  LAKE  IS  LOW. 


As  far  as  eye  could  see. 

The  rolling  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  land : 

And  never  home  came  she. 

u  Oh  !  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hair  — 

A  tress  of  golden  hair, 

A  drowned  maiden’s  hair, 

Above  the  nets  at  sea  ?  ” 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair 
Among  the  stakes  of  Dee. 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam, 

The  cruel  crawling  foam, 

The  cruel  hungry  foam, 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea. 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  of  Dee. 


THE  SUN  UPON  THE  LAKE  IS  LOW. 

From  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low, 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song, 

The  hills  have  evening’s  deepest  glow, 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 

Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  care 
From  home  and  love  divide, 

In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 
Each  to  the  loved  one’s  side. 
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The  noble  dame  on  turret  high, 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight, 

Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 
The  flash  of  armor  bright. 

The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow 
The  level  ray  to  shade, 

Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 
For  Colin’s  darkening  plaid. 

Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swans  row, 
By  day  they  swam  apart; 

And  to  the  thicket  wanders  slow 
The  hind  beside  the  hart. 

The  woodlark  at  his  partner’s  side 
Twitters  his  closing  song  — 

All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide, — 
But  Leonard  tarries  long ! 


YOUNG  LOCHINVAR. 

From  Marmion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Oh  !  young  Locliinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And  save  his  good  broadsword  he  weapon  had  none ; 
He  rode  all  unarm’d  and  he  rode  all  alone. 

So  faithful  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Locliinvar. 

He  stay’d  not  for  brake  and  he  stopp’d  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
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YOUNG  LOCHINVAR. 


But  ere  lie  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  bad  consented,  the  gallant  came  late: 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Locliinvar. 

So  boldly  be  enter’d  the  blether  by  Hall, 

Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all; 

Then  spoke  the  bride’s  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword,  — 

For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,  — 

“  Oh  !  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 

Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Locliinvar  ?  ”  — 

“I  long  woo’d  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied; 

Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide — 

And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 

To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 

There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far, 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Locliinvar.” 

The  bride  kiss’d  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 

He  quaff’d  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 

She  look’d  down  to  blush,  and  she  look’d  up  to  sigh, 

With  a  smile  on  her  lips  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 

He  took  her  soft  hand  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 

“Now  tread  we  a  measure!  ”  said  young  Locliinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  “’Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  match’d  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Locliinvar.  ” 

One  touch  to  her  hand  and  one  word  in  her  ear, 

When  they  reach’d  the  liall-door;  and  the  charger  stood  near; 
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So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung! 

“She  is  won!  Ave  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur; 
They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,”  quoth  young  Locliinvar. 

There  was  mounting  ’mong  Grsemes  of  the  Netherby  clan; 
Forsters,  Femvicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode  and  they  ran : 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lea, 

But  the  lost  bride  of  LTetherby  ne’er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e’er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Locliinvar? 


ROSE  AYLMER. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Ah  what  avails  the  sceptred  race, 

Ah  what  the  form  divine ! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 
May  weep,  but  never  see, 

A  night  of  memories  and  of  sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 
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From  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive. 

John  KusJc in. 

.V.  -it  ~J-  Jfe  -V-  4.  jl.  ji. 
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Now  this  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  rests  on  two 
bases.  Within  its  proper  limits,  on  a  basis  which  is  lawful 
and  everlastingly  necessary;  beyond  them,  on  a  basis  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  everlastingly  corrupting  the  frame-work  of  society. 
The  lawful  basis  of  wealth  is,  that  a  man  who  works  should 
be  paid  the  fair  value  of  his  work;  and  that  if  he  does  not 
choose  to  spend  it  to-day,  he  should  have  free  leave  to  keep 
it,  and  spend  it  to-morrow.  Thus,  an  industrious  man  work¬ 
ing  daily,  and  laying  by  daily,  attains  at  last  the  possession 
of  an  accumulated  sum  of  wealth,  to  which  he  has  absolute 
right.  The  idle  person  who  will  not  wcrk,  and  the  wasteful 
person  who  lays  nothing  by,  at  the  end  of  the  same  time  will 
be  doubly  poor  —  poor  in  possession,  and  dissolute  in  moral 
habit;  and  he  will  then  naturally  covet  the  money  which  the 
other  has  saved.  And  if  he  is  then  allowed  to  attack  the 
other,  and  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  wealth,  there  is  no 
more  any  motive  for  saving,  or  any  reward  for  good  conduct; 
and  all  society  is  thereupon  dissolved,  or  exists  only  in 
systems  of  rapine.  Therefore  the  first  necessity  of  social  life 
is  the  clearness  of  national  conscience  in  enforcing  the  law  — 
that  he  should  keep  who  has  justly  earned. 

That  law,  I  say,  is  the  proper  basis  of  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor.  But  there  is  also  a  false  basis  of  distinction; 
namely,  the  power  held  over  those  who  are  earning  wealth  by 
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those  who  already  possess  it,  and  only  use  it  to  gain  more. 
There  will  be  always  a  number  of  men  who  would  fain  set 
themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  the  sole  object  of 
their  lives.  Necessarily,  that  class  of  men  is  an  uneducated 
class,  inferior  in  intellect,  and,  more  or  less,  cowardly.  It  is 
physically  impossible  for  a  well-educated,  intellectual,  or 
brave  man  to  make  money  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  ; 
just  as  it  is  for  him  to  make  his  dinner  the  principal  object 
of  them.  So  all  healthy  people  like  their  dinners,  but  their 
dinner  is  not  the  main  object  of  their  lives.  So  all  healthily- 
minded  people  like  making  money  —  ought  to  like  it,  and  to 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  winning  it:  but  the  main  object  of 
their  life  is  not  money;  it  is  something  better  than  money. 
A  good  soldier,  for  instance,  mainly  wishes  to  do  his  fighting 
well.  He  is  glad  of  his  pay  —  very  properly  so,  and  justly 
grumbles  when  you  keep  him  ten  years  without  it  —  still,  his 
main  notion  of  life  is  to  win  battles,  not  to  be  paid  for  win¬ 
ning  them.  So  of  clergymen.  They  like  pew-rents,  and 
baptismal  fees,  of  course ;  but  yet,  if  they  are  brave  and 
well-educated,  the  pew-rent  is  not  the  sole  object  of  their 
lives,  and  the  baptismal  fee  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
baptism ;  the  clergyman’s  object  is  essentially  to  baptize  and 
preach,  not  to  be  paid  for  preaching.  So  of  doctors.  They 
like  fees  no  doubt,  —  ought  to  like  them ;  yet  if  they  are 
brave  and  well-educated,  the  entire  object  of  their  lives  is 
not  fees.  They,  on  the  Avhole,  desire  to  cure  the  sick ;  and, 
—  if  they  are  good  doctors,  and  the  choice  were  fairly  put  to 
them  —  would  rather  cure  their  patient,  and  lose  their  fee, 
than  kill  him,  and  get  it.  And  so  with  all  other  brave  and 
rightly-trained  men;  their  work  is  first,  their  fee  second  — 
very  important  always,  but  still  second.  But  in  every  nation, 
as  I  said,  there  are  a  vast  class  who  are  ill-educated, 
cowardly,  and  more  or  less  stupid.  And  with  these  people, 
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just  as  certainly  the  fee  is  first,  and  the  work  second,  as  with 
brave  people  the  work  is  first  and  the  fee  second.  And  this 
is  no  small  distinction.  It  is  between  life  and  death  in  a  man ; 
between  heaven  and  hell  for  him.  You  cannot  serve  two  mas¬ 
ters  :  —  you  must  serve  one  or  other.  If  your  work  is  first 
with  you,  and  your  fee  second,  work  is  your  master,  and  the 
lord  of  work,  who  is  God.  But  if  your  fee  is  first  with  you, 
and  your  work  second,  fee  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  fee, 
who  is  the  Devil ;  and  not  only  the  Devil,  but  the  lowest  of 
devils  —  the  ‘  least  erected  fiend  that  fell.’  So  there  you  have 
it  in  brief  terms;  Work  first  —  you  are  God’s  servants;  Fee 
first  —  you  are  the  Fiend’s.  And  it  makes  a  difference,  now 
and  ever,  believe  me,  whether  you  serve  Him  who  has  on  His 
vesture  and  thigh  written,  ‘  King  of  Kings,’  and  whose  ser¬ 
vice  is  perfect  freedom ;  or  him  on  whose  vesture  and  thigh 
the  name  is  written,  ‘Slave  of  Slaves,’  and  whose  service  is 
perfect  slavery. 

However,  in  every  nation  there  are,  and  must  always  be,  a 
certain  number  of  these  Fiend’s  servants,  who  have  it  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  object  of  their  lives  to  make  money.  They  are 
always,  as  I  said,  more  or  less  stupid,  and  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  else  so  nice  as  money.  Stupidity  is  always  the 
basis  of  the  Judas  bargain.  We  do  great  injustice  to  Iscariot, 
in  thinking  him  wicked  above  all  common  wickedness.  He 
was  only  a  common  money-lover,  and,  like  all  money-lovers, 
did  not  understand  Christ;  —  could  not  make  out  the  worth 
of  Him,  or  meaning  of  Him.  He  never  thought  He  would  be 
killed.  He  was  horror-struck  when  he  found  that  Christ 
would  be  killed ;  threw  his  money  away  instantly,  and  hanged 
himself.  How  many  of  our  present  money-seekers,  think 
you,  would  have  the  grace  to  hang  themselves,  whoever  was 
killed?  But  Judas  was  a  common,  selfish,  muddle-headed, 
pilfering  fellow ;  his  hand  always  in  the  bag  of  the  poor,  not 
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caring  for  them.  Helpless  to  understand  Christ,  he  yet  be¬ 
lieved  in  Him,  much  more  than  most  of  us  do ;  had  seen  Him 
do  miracles,  thought  He  was  quite  strong  enough  to  shift  for 
Himself,  and  he,  Judas,  might  as  well  make  his  own  little 
bye-perquisites  out  of  the  affair.  Christ  would  come  out  of 
it  well  enough,  and  he  have  his  thirty  pieces.  Now,  that  is 
the  money-seeker’s  idea,  all  over  the  world.  He  doesn’t  hate 
Christ,  but  can’t  understand  Him  —  doesn’t  care  for  Him  — 
sees  no  good  in  that  benevolent  business  ;  makes  his  own 
little  job  out  of  it  at  all  events,  come  what  will.  And  thus, 
out  of  every  mass  of  men,  you  have  a  certain  number  of 
bagmen — your  ‘fee-first’  men,  whose  main  object  is  to  make 
money.  And  they  do' make  it  —  make  it  in  all  sorts  of  un¬ 
fair  ways,  chiefly  by  the  weight  and  force  of  money  itself,  or 
what  is  called  the  power  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power 
which  money,  once  obtained,  has  over  the  labor  of  the  poor,  so 
that  the  capitalist  can  take  all  its  produce  to  himself,  except 
the  laborer’s  food.  That  is  the  modern  Judas’s  way  of  ‘carry¬ 
ing  the  bag,’  and  ‘  bearing  what  is  put  therein.’  .  .  . 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  hard  work.  None  of  us,  or 
very  few  of  us,  do  either  hard  or  soft  work  because  we  think 
we  ought ;  but  because  we  have  chanced  to  fall  into  the  way 
of  it,  and  cannot  help  ourselves.  Now,  nobody  does  anything 
well  that  they  cannot  help  doing:  work  is  only  done  well 
when  it  is  done  with  a  will ;  and  no  man  has  a  thoroughly 
sound  will  unless  he  knows  he  is  doing  what  he  should,  and 
is  in  his  place.  And,  depend  upon  it,  all  work  must  be  done 
at  last,  not  in  a  disorderly,  scrambling,  doggish  way,  but  in 
an  ordered,  soldierly,  human  way  —  a  lawful  or  ‘  loyal  ’  way. 
Men  are  enlisted  for  the  labor  that  kills  —  the  labor  of  war : 
they  are  counted,  trained,  fed,  dressed,  and  praised  for  that. 
Let  them  be  enlisted  also  for  the  labor  that  feeds :  let  them 
be  counted,  trained,  fed,  dressed,  praised  for  that.  -Teach  the 
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plough  exercise  as  carefully  as  you  do  the  sword  exercise, 
and  let  the  officers  of  troops  of  life  be  held  as  much  gentle¬ 
men  as  the  officers  of  troojjs  of  death;  and  all  is  done:  but 
neither  this,  nor  any  other  right  thing,  can  be  accomplished 
—  you  can’t  even  see  your  way  to  it  —  unless,  first  of  all, 
both  servant  and  master  are  resolved  that,  come  what  will  of 
it,  they  will  do  each  other  justice. 

People  are  perpetually  squabbling  about  what  will  be  best 
to  do,  or  easiest  to  do,  or  advisablest  to  do,  or  profitablest  to 
do ;  but  they  never,  so  far  as  I  hear  them  talk,  ever  ask  what 
it  is  just  to  do.  And  it  is  the  law  of  heaten  that  you  shall 
not  be  able  to  judge  what  is  wise  or  easy,  unless  you  are  first 
resolved  to  judge  what  is  just,  and  to  do  it.  That  is  the  one 
thing  constantly  reiterated  by  our  Master  —  the  order  of  all 
others  that  is  given  oftenest — ‘Do  justice  and  judgment.’ 
That’s  your  Bible  order ;  that’s  the  ‘  Service  of  God,’  not 
praying  nor  psalm-singing.  You  are  told,  indeed,  to  sing 
psalms  when  you  are  merry,  and  to  pray  when  you  need 
anything ;  and,  by  the  perverseness  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  in  us, 
we  get  to  think  that  praying  and  psalm-singing  are  ‘  service.’ 
If  a  child  finds  itself  in  want  of  anything,  it  runs  in  and 
asks  its  father  for  it  —  does  it  call  that  doing  its  father  a 
service  ?  If  it  begs  for  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  cake  —  does  it  call 
that  serving  its  father  ?  That,  with  God,  is  prayer,  and  He 
likes  to  hear  it :  He  likes  you  to  ask  Him  for  cake  when  you 
want  it;  but  He  doesn’t  call  that  ‘serving  Him.’  Begging 
is  not  serving:  God  likes  mere  beggars  as  little  as  you  do  — 
He  likes  honest  servants — not  beggars.  So  when  a  child 
loves  its  father  very  much,  and  is  very  happy,  it  may  sing 
little  songs  about  him;  but  it  doesn’t  call  that  serving  its 
father;  neither  is  singing  songs  about  God,  serving  God. 
It  is  enjoying  ourselves,  if  it’s  anything,  most  probably  it  is 
nothing;  but  if  it’s  anything,  it  is  serving  ourselves,  not  God. 
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And  yet  we  are  impudent  enough  to  call  our  beggings  and 
chauntings  ‘  Divine  Service:’  we  say  ‘Divine  service  will  be 
“  performed  ”  ’  (that’s  our  word  —  the  form  of  it  gone  through) 
'■  at  so-and-so  o’clock.’  Alas ;  unless  we  perform  Divine  service 
in  every  willing  act  of  life,  we  never  perform  it  at  all.  The  one 
Divine  work  —  the  one  ordered  sacrifice  —  is  to  do  justice ;  and 
it  is  the  last  we  are  ever  inclined  to  do.  Anything  rather  than 
that !  As  much  charity  as  you  choose,  but  no  justice.  ‘  Nay,’ 
you  will  say,  ‘  charity  is  greater  than  justice.’  Yes,  it  is 
greater;  it  is  the  summit  of  justice  —  it  is  the  temple  of  which 
justice  is  the  foundation.  But  you  can’t  have  the  top  without 
the  bottom  ;  you  cannot  build  upon  charity.  You  must  build 
upon  justice,  for  this  main  reason,  that  you  have  not,  at  first, 
charity  to  build  with.  It  is  the  last  reward  of  good  work.  Do 
justice  to  your  brother  (you  can  do  that  whether  you  love  him  or 
not),  and  you  will  come  to  love  him.  But  do  injustice  to  him, 
because  you  don’t  love  him ;  and  you  will  come  to  hate  him. 

It  is  all  very  fine  to  think  you  can  build  upon  charity  to 
begin  with ;  but  you  will  find  all  you  have  got  to  begin  with 
begins  at  home,  and  is  essentially  love  of  yourself.  You  well- 
to-do  people,  for  instance,  will  go  to  ‘  Divine  service  ’  next 
Sunday,  all  nice  and  tidy ;  and  your  little  children  will  have 
their  tight  little  Sunday  boots  on,  and  lovely  little  Sunday 
feathers  in  their  hats ;  and  you’ll  think,  complacently  and 
piously,  how  lovely  they  look  going  to  church  in  their  best! 
So  they  do :  and  you  love  them  heartily,  and  you  like  stick¬ 
ing  feathers  in  their  hats.  That’s  all  right:  that  is  charity; 
but  it  is  charity  beginning  at  home.  Then  you  will  come 
to  the  poor  little  crossing-sweeper,  got  up  also  — -  it  in  its 
Sunday  dress,  —  the  dirtiest  rags  it  has,  —  that  it  may  beg 
the  better  :  you  will  give  it  a  penny,  and  think  how  good  you 
are.  .  .  .  That’s  charity  going  abroad.  But  what  does  Justice 
say,  walking  and  watching  near  us  ?  Christian  Justice  has 
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been  strangely  mute,  and  seemingly  blind ;  and,  if  not  blind, 
decrepit,  this  many  a  day :  she  keeps  her  accounts  still,  how¬ 
ever —  quite  steadily — doing  them  at  nights,  carefully,  with 
her  bandage  off,  and  through  acutest  spectacles  (the  only 
modern  scientific  invention  she  cares  abont).  You  must  put 
your  ear  down  ever  so  close  to  her  lips,  to  hear  her  speak  ; 
and  then  you  will  start  at  what  she  first  whispers,  for  it  will 
certainly  be,  ‘  Why  shouldn’t  that  little  crossing-sweeper  have 
a  feather  on  its  head,  as  well  as  your  own  child  ?  ’  Then  you 
may  ask  Justice,  in  an  amazed  manner,  ‘How  she  can  possibly 
be  so  foolish  as  to  think  children  could  sweep  crossings  with 
feathers  on  their  heads?’  Then  you  stoop  again,  and  Justice 
says  —  still  in  her  dull,  stupid  way  —  ‘  Then  why  don’t  you, 
every  other  Sunday,  leave  your  child  to  sweep  the  crossing, 
and  take  the  little  sweeper  to  church  in  a  hat  and  feather  ?  ’ 
Mercy  on  us  (you  think) ,  what  will  she  say  next  ?  And  you 
answer,  of  course,  that  ‘you  don’t,  because  everybody  ought 
to  remain  content  in  the  position  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  them.’  Ah,  my  friends,  that’s  the  gist  of  Hie  whole 
question.  Did  Providence  put  them  in  that  position,  or  did 
you  ?  You  knock  a  man  into  a  ditch,  and  then  you  tell  him 
to  remain  content  in  the  ‘position  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  him.’  That’s  modern  Christianity.  You  say  —  ‘  We 
did  not  knock  him  into  the  ditch.’  We  shall  never  know  what 
you  have  done  or  left  undone  until  the  question  with  us,  every 
morning,  is,  not  how  to  do  the  gainful  thing,  but  how  to  do  the 
just  thing,  during  the  day  ;  nor  until  we  are  at  least  so  far  on 
the  way  to  being  Christian,  as  to  acknowledge  that  maxim  of 
the  poor  half-way  Mahometan,  ‘  One  hour  in  the  execution  of 
justice  is  worth  seventy  years  of  prayer.’ 
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BURNS. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

********** 

Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy;  and  was,  in 
that  character,  entertained  by  it,  in  the  usual  fashion,  with 
loud,  vague,  tumultuous  wonder,  speedily  subsiding  into  cen¬ 
sure  and  neglect;  till  his  early  and  most  mournful  death 
again  awakened  an  enthusiasm  for  him,  which,  especially  as 
there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  spoken, 
has  prolonged  itself  even  to  our  own  time.  It  is  true,  the 
“nine  days”  have  long  since  elapsed;  and  the  very  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  clamor  proves  that  Burns  was  no  vulgar  won¬ 
der.  Accordingly,  even  in  sober  judgments,  where,  as  years 
passed  by,  he  has  come  to  rest  more  and  more  exclusively  on 
his  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  may  now  be  well-nigh  shorn  of 
that  casual  radiance,  he  appears  not  only  as  a  true  British 
poet,  but  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  British  men  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  he  did  little. 
He  did  much,  if  we  consider  where  and  how.  If  the  work 
performed  was  small,  we  must  remember  that  he  had  his  very 
materials  to  discover;  for  the  metal  he  worked  in  lay  hid 
under  the  desert  moor,  where  no  eye  but  his  had  guessed  its 
existence;  and  we  may  almost  say,  that  with  his  own  hand  he 
had  to  construct  the  tools  for  fashioning  it.  Bor  he  found 
himself  in  deepest  obscurity,  without  help,  without  instruc¬ 
tion,  without  model;  or  with  models  only  of  the  meanest  sort. 
An  educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  bound¬ 
less  arsenal  and  magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and 
engines  which  man’s  skill  has  been  able  to  devise  from  the 
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earliest  time;  and  lie  works,  accordingly,  with  a  strength 
borrowed  from  all  past  ages.  How  different  is  his  state  who 
stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its 
gates  must  be  stormed,  or  remain  for  ever  shut  against  him ! 
His  means  are  the  commonest  and  rudest;  the  mere  work 
done  is  no  measure  of  his  strength.  A  dwarf  behind  his 
steam-engine  may  remove  mountains;  but  no  dwarf  will  hew 
them  down  with  a  pickaxe;  and  he  must  be  a  Titan  that 
hurls  them  abroad  with  his  arms. 

It  is  in  this  last  shape  that  Burns  presents  himself.  Born 
in  an  age  the  most  prosaic  Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  in 
a  condition  the  most  disadvantageous,  where  his  mind,  if  it 
accomplished  aught,  must  accomplish  it  under  the  pressure  of 
continual  bodily  toil,  nay,  of  penury  and  desponding  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  worst  evils,  and  with  no  furtherance  but  such 
knowledge  as  dwells  in  a  poor  man’s  hut,  and  the  rhymes  of 
a  Ferguson  or  Ramsay  for  his  standard  of  beauty,  he  sinks 
not  under  all  these  impediments :  through  the  fogs  and  dark¬ 
ness  of  that  obscure  region,  his-  lynx  eye  discerns  the  true 
relations  of  the  world  and  human  life;  he  grows  into  intellec¬ 
tual  strength,  and  trains  himself  into  intellectual  expertness. 
Impelled  by  the  expansive  movement  of  his  own  irrepressi¬ 
ble  soul,  he  struggles  forward  into  the  general  view;  and 
with  haughty  modesty  lays  down  before  us,  as  the  fruit  of 
his  labor,  a  gift,  which  Time  has  now  pronounced  imperish¬ 
able.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome  drudging  childhood 
and  yontli  was  by  far  the  kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life;  and 
that  he  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year:  and  then  ask,  if  it 
lie  strange  that  his  poems  are  imperfect,  and  of  small  extent, 
or  that  his  genius  attained  no  master  in  its  art?  Alas,  his 
Sun  shone  as  through  a  tropical  tornado;  and  the  pale 
Shadow  of  Heath  eclipsed  it  at  noon!  Shrouded  in  such 
baleful  vapors,  the  genius  of  Burns  was  never  seen  in  clear 
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azure  splendor,  enlightening  the  world;  but  some  beams  from 
it  did,  by  fits,  pierce  through;  and  it  tinted  those  clouds  with 
rainbow  and  orient  colors,  into  a  glory  and  stern  grandeur, 
which  men  silently  gazed  on  with  wonder  and  tears ! 

We  are  anxious  not  to  exaggerate:  for  it  is  exposition 
rather  than  admiration  that  our  readers  require  of  us  here; 
and  yet  to  avoid  some  tendency  to  that  side  is  no  easy  matter. 
We  love  Burns,  and  we  pity  him;  and  love  and  pity  are 
prone  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is  sometimes  thought,  should 
be  a  cold  business;  we  are  not  so  sure  of  this;  but,  at  all 
events,  our  concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively  that  of 
critics.  True  and  genial  as  his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is 
not  chiefly  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man,  that  he  interests  and 
affects  us.  He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy;  time 
and  means  were  not  lent  him  for  this;  but  through  life  he 
enacted  a  tragedy,  and  one  of  the  deepest.  We  question 
whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so  utterly  sad  a  scene; 
whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock,  “amid  the  melancholy  main,” 
presented  to  the  reflecting  mind  such  a  “spectacle  of  pity 
and  fear  ”  as  did  this  intrinsically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps 
greater  soul,  wasting  itself  away  in  a  hopeless  struggle  with 
base  entanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and  closer  round 
him,  till  only  death  opened  him  an  outlet.  Conquerors  are  a 
class  of  men  with  whom,  for  most  part,  the  world  could  well 
dispense;  nor  can  the  hard  intellect,  the  unsympathizing 
loftiness,  and  high  but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such  persons, 
inspire  ns  in  general  with  any  affection;  at  best  it  may  excite 
amazement;  and  their  fall,  like  that  of  a  pyramid,  will  be 
beheld  with  a  certain  sadness  and  awe.  But  a  true  Poet,  a 
man  in  whose  heart  resides  some  effluence  of  Wisdom,  some 
tone  of  the  “Eternal  Melodies,”  is  the  most  precious  gift  that 
can  be  bestowed  on  a  generation :  we  see  in  him  a  freer, 
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purer  development  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  ourselves;  his 
life  is  a  rich  lesson  to  us;  and  we  mourn  his  death  as  that  of 
a  benefactor  who  loved  and  taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  bestowed  on  us  in 
Robert  Burns;  but  with  queenlike  indifference  she  cast  it 
from  her  hand,  like  a  thing  of  no  moment;  and  it  'was 
defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  before  we  recog¬ 
nized  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given  the  power  of 
making  man’s  life  more  venerable,  but  that  of  wisely  guiding 
his  own  life  was  not  given.  Destiny, —  for  so  in  our  igno¬ 
rance  we  must  speak,  —  his  faults,  the  faults  of  others,  proved 
too  hard  for  him;  and  that  spirit,  which  might  have  soared 
could  it  but  have  walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious 
faculties  trodden  under  foot  in  the  blossom ;  and  died,  we  may 
almost  say,  without  ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and 
warm  a  soul;  so  full  of  inborn  riches,  of  love  to  all  living 
and  lifeless  things!  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  sympathy 
over  universal  Nature;  and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  discerns 
a  beauty  and  a  meaning !  The  “  Daisy  ”  falls  not  unheeded 
under  his  ploughshare;  nor  the  ruined  nest  of  that  “wee, 
cowering,  timorous  beastie,”  cast  forth,  after  all  its  provident 
pains,  to  “thole  the  sleety  dribble  and  cranreucli  cauld.”1 
The  “hoar  visage”  of  Winter  delights  him;  he  dwells  with  a 
sad  and  oft-returning  fondness  in  these  scenes  of  solemn 
desolation;  but  the  voice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem 
to  his  ears;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the  sounding  woods,  for  “it 
raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  ivalJceth  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind.”  A  true  Poet-soul,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  struck,  and 
the  sound  it  yields  will  be  music !  But  observe  him  chiefly 
as  he  mingles  with  his  brother  men.  What  warm,  all- 
comprehending  fellow-feeling;  what  trustful,  boundless  love; 

1  To  suffer  the  sleety  drizzle  and  hoarfrost  cold ;  from  the  poem,  To  a 
Mouse  on  Turning  her  up  in  her  Nest,  with  the  Plough,  November,  1785. 
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what  generous  exaggeration  of  the  object  lovecl!  His  rustic 
friend,  his  nut-brown  maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and 
homely,  but  a  hero  and  a  queen,  whom  he  prizes  as  the 
paragons  of  Earth.  The  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not 
seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion,  but  in  the  rude  contra¬ 
diction,  in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality,  are  still 
lovely  to  him;  Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  Love 
also,  and  Courage;  the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  noble¬ 
ness,  that  dwell  under  the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable 
to  his  heart:  and  thus  over  the  lowest  provinces  of  man’s 
existence  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul;  and  they  rise, 
in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  into  a 
beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.  He  has 
a  just  self-consciousness,  which  too  often  degenerates  into 
pride;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  for  defence,  not  for  offence; 
no  cold  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social  one.  The 
Peasant  Poet  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  King  in 
exile;  he  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to 
the  highest;  yet  he  claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  dis¬ 
puted  to  him.  The  forward  he  can  repel,  the  supercilious  he 
can  subdue ;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry  are  of  no  avail 
with  him ;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under  which  the 
“insolence  of  condescension”  cannot  thrive.  In  his  abase¬ 
ment,  in  his  extreme  need,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  the 
majesty  of  Poetry  and  Manhood.  And  yet,  far  as  he  feels 
himself  above  common  men,  he  wanders  not  apart  from  them, 
but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests;  nay,  throws  himself  into 
their  arms,  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  It 
is  moving  to  see  how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud 
being  still  seeks  relief  from  friendship;  unbosoms  himself, 
often  to  the  unworthy;  and,  amid  tears,  strains  to  his  glowing 
heart  a  heart  that  knows  only  the  name  of  friendship.  And 
yet  he  was  “quick  to  learn;”  a  man  of  keen  vision,  before 
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whom  common  disguises  afforded  no  concealment.  His 
understanding  saw  through  the  hollowness  even  of  accom¬ 
plished  deceivers;  but  there  was  a  generous  credulity  in  his 
heart.  And  so  did  our  Peasant  show  himself  among  us ;  “  a 
soul  like  an  iEolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar  wind,  as 
it  passed  through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody.” 
And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business 
than  quarrelling  with  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing 
excise-dues  upon  tallow,  and  gauging  ale-barrels!  In  such 
toils  was  that  mighty  Spirit  sorrowfully  Avasted:  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  may  pass  on  before  another  such  is  given  us  to 
Avaste. 

All  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  Writings  he  has  left,  seem 
to  us,  as  Ave  hinted  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated 
fraction  of  Avhat  Avas  in  him;  brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a 
genius  that  could  never  sIioav  itself  complete;  that  wanted 
all  things  for  completeness:  culture,  leisure,  true  effort, 
nay,  even  length  of  life.  His  poems  are,  Avith  scarcely 
any  exception,  mere  occasional  effusions;  poured  forth  Avith 
little  premeditation ;  expressing,  by  such  means  as  offered, 
the  passion,  opinion,  or  humor  of  the  hour.  ISIever  in  one 
instance  Avas  it  permitted  him  to  grapple  Avith  any  subject 
Avith  the  full  collection  of  his  strength,  to  fuse  and  mould 
in  the  concentrated  fire  of  his  genius.  To  try  by  the  strict 
rules  of  Art  such  imperfect  fragments,  would  be  at  once 
unprofitable  and  unfair.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something  in 
these  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are,  Avlrich  forbids 
the  most  fastidious  student  of  poetry  to  pass  them  by.  Some 
sort  of  enduring  quality  they  must  have :  for  after  fifty  years 
of  the  wildest  vicissitudes  in  poetic  taste,  they  still  continue 
to  be  read;  nay,  are  read  more  and  more  eagerly,  more  and 
more  extensively;  and  this  not  only  by  literary  virtuosos,  and 
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that  class  upon  whom  transitory  causes  operate  most  strongly, 
but  by  all  classes,  clown  to  the  most  hard,  unlettered,  and 
truly  natural  class,  who  read  little,  and  especially  no  poetry, 
except  because  they  find  pleasure  in  it.  The  grounds  of  so 
singular  and  wide  a  popularity,  which  extends,  in  a  literal 
sense,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  over  all  regions  where 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  are  well  worth  inquiring  into. 
After  every  just  deduction,  it  seems  to  imply  some  rare  excel¬ 
lence  in  these  works.  What  is  that  excellence? 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  Burns  is,  indeed,  among  the  rarest,  whether  in 
poetry  or  prose;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  plain  and  easily 
recognized:  his  Sincerity,  his  indisputable  air  of  Truth. 
Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys;  no  hollow  fantastic  senti¬ 
mentalities;  no  wiredrawn  refinings,  either  in  thought  or 
feeling:  the  passion  that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in 
a  living  heart;  the  opinion  he  utters  has  risen  in  his  own 
understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.  He  does 
not  write  from  hearsay,  but  from  sight  and  experience;  it  is 
the  scenes  that  he  has  lived  and  labored  amidst,  that  he 
describes:  those  scenes,  rude  and  humble  as  they  are,  have 
kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  noble  thoughts,  and 
definite  resolves;  and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not 
from  any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but  because  his 
heart  is  too  full  to  be  silent.  He  speaks  it  with  such  melody 
an  1  modulation  as  he  can;  “in  homely  rustic  jingle;”  but  it 
is  his  own,  and  genuine.  This  is  the  grand  secret  for  finding 
readers  and  retaining  them:  let  him  who  would  move  and 
convince  others,  be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.  Hor¬ 
ace’s  rule,  Si  vis  me  flere,'2  is  applicable  in  a  wider  sense  than 
the  literal  one.  To  every  poet,  to  every  writer,  we  might 

2  Sic  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi;  if  you  would  have  me 
weep,  you  must  first  express  grief  yourself. 
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say:  Be  true,  if  you  would  be  believed.  Let  a  man  but  speak 
forth  with  genuine  earnestness  the  thought,  the  emotion, 
the  actual  condition  of  his  own  heart;  and  other  men,  so 
strangely  are  we  all  knit  together  by  the  tie  of  sympathy, 
must  and  will  give  heed  to  him.  In  culture,  in  extent  of 
view,  we  may  stand  above  the  speaker,  or  below  him ;  but  in 
either  case  his  words,  if  they  are  earnest  and  sincere,  will 
find  some  response  within  us;  for  in  spite  of  all  casual  vari¬ 
eties  in  outward  rank,  or  inward,  as  face  answers  to  face,  so 
does  the  heart  of  man  to  man.  .  .  . 

Independently  of  the  essential  gift  of  poetic  feeling,  a  cer¬ 
tain  rugged  sterling  worth  pervades  whatever  Burns  has  writ¬ 
ten  ;  a  virtue,  as  of  green  fields  and  mountain  breezes,  dwells  in 
his  poetry ;  it  is  redolent  of  natural  life  and  hardy  natural  men. 
There  is  a  decisive  strength  in  him,  and  yet  a  sweet  native 
gracefulness :  he  is  tender,  he  is  vehement,  yet  without  con¬ 
straint  or  too  visible  effort;  he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it, 
with  a  power  which  seems  habitual  and  familiar  to  him.  We 
see  that  in  this  man  there  was  the  gentleness,  the  trembling 
pity  of  a  woman,  with  the  deep  earnestness,  the  force  and  pas¬ 
sionate  ardor  of  a  hero.  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire; 
as  lightning  lurks  in  the  drops  of  the  summer  cloud.  He  has 
a  resonance  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  of  human  feeling; 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  sad,  the  ludicrous,  the  joyful,  are 
welcome  in  their  turns  to  his  “  liglitly-moved  and  all-conceiv¬ 
ing  spirit.”  And  observe  with  what  a  fierce  prompt  force  he 
grasps  his  subject,  be  it  what  it  may!  How  he  fixes,  as  it 
were,  the  full  image  of  the  matter  in  his  eye;  full  and  clear 
in  every  lineament;  and  catches  the  real  type  and  essence  of 
it,  amid  a  thousand  accidents  and  superficial  circumstances, 
no  one  of  which  misleads  him!  Is  it  of  reason;  some  truth  to 
be  discovered?  No  sophistry,  no  vain  surface-logic  detains 
him;  quick,  resolute,  unerring,  he  pierces  through  into  the 
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marrow  of  the  question;  and  speaks  his  verdict  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Is  it  of  description;  some 
visual  object  to  be  represented?  No  poet  of  any  age  or  nation 
is  more  graphic  than  Burns :  the  characteristic  features  dis¬ 
close  themselves  to  him  at  a  glance;  three  lines  from  his 
hand,  and  we  have  a  likeness.  And,  in  that  rough  dialect, 
in  that  rude,  often  awkward  metre,  so  clear  and  definite  a 
likeness!  .  .  . 

Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  era  in  the  life  of  Burns, 
and  that  the  earliest.  We  have  not  youth  and  manhood,  but 
only  youth:  for,  to  the  end,  we  discern  no  decisive  change 
in  the  complexion  of  his  character;  in  his  'thirty-seventh 
year  he  is  still,  as  it  were,  in  youth.  With  all  that  reso¬ 
luteness  of  judgment,  that  penetrating  insight,  and  singular 
maturity  of  intellectual  power,  exhibited  in  his  writings,  he 
never  attains  to  any  clearness  regarding  himself;  to  the  last, 
lie  never  ascertains  his  peculiar  aim,  even  with  such  distinct¬ 
ness  as  is  common  among  ordinary  men;  and  therefore  never 
can  pursue  it  with  that  singleness  of  will,  which  ensures  suc¬ 
cess  and  some  contentment  to  such  men.  To  the  last,  he 
wavers  between  two  purposes:  glorying  in  his  talent,  like  a 
true  poet,  he  yet  cannot  consent  to  make  this  his  chief  and 
sole  glory,  and  to  follow  it  as  the  one  thing  needful,  through 
poverty  or  riches,  through  good  or  evil  report.  Another  far 
meaner  ambition  still  cleaves  to  him;  he  must  dreain  and 
struggle  about  a  certain  “Bock  of  Independence,”  which,  natu¬ 
ral  and  even  admirable  as  it  might  be,  was  still  but  a  warring 
with  the  world,  on  the  comparatively  insignificant  ground  of 
his  being  more  completely  or  less  completely  supplied  with 
money  than  others;  of  his  standing  at  a  higher  or  at  a  lower 
altitude  in  general  estimation  than  others.  For  the  world 
still  appears  to  him,  as  to  the  young,  in  borrowed  colors;  he 
expects  from  it  what  it  cannot  give  to  any  man;  seeks  for 
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contentment,  not  within  himself,  in  action  and  wise  effort, 
but  from  without,  in  the  kindness  of  circumstances,  in  love, 
friendship,  honor,  pecuniary  ease.  He  would  he  happy,  not 
actively  and  in  himself,  but  passively  and  from  some  ideal 
cornucopia  of  Enjoyments,  not  earned  by  his  own  labor,  but 
showered  on  him  by  the  beneficence  of  Destiny.  Thus,  like  a 
young  man,  he  cannot  gird  himself  up  for  any  worthy  well- 
calculated  goal,  but  swerves  to  and  fro,  between  passionate 
hope  and  remorseful  disappointment:  rushing  onwards  with  a 
deep  tempestuous  force,  he  surmounts  or  breaks  asunder  many 
a  barrier;  travels,  nay,  advances  far,  but  advancing  only 
under  uncertain  guidance,  is  ever  and  anon  turned  from  his 
path ;  and  to  the  last  cannot  reach  the  only  true  happiness  of 
a  man,  that  of  clear  decided  Activity  in  the  sphere  for  which, 
by  nature  and  circumstances,  he  has  been  fitted  and  appointed. 

We  do  not  say  these  things  in  dispraise  of  Burns;  nay, 
perhaps,  they  but  interest  us  the  more  in  his  favor.  This 
blessing  is  not  given  soonest  to  the  best;  but  rather,  it  is 
often  the  greatest  minds  that  are  latest  in  obtaining  it;  for 
where  most  is  to  be  developed  most  time  may  be  required  to 
develop  it.  .  .  . 

By  much  the  most  striking  incident  in  Burns’s  Life  is  his 
journey  to  Edinburgh;  but  perhaps  a  still  more  important  one 
is  his  residence  at  Irvine,  so  early  as  in  his  twenty -third  year. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  poor  and  toilworn;  but  otherwise 
not  ungenial,  and,  with  all  its  distresses,  by  no  means  un¬ 
happy.  In  his  parentage,  deducting  outward  circumstances, 
he  had  every  reason  to  reckon  himself  fortunate.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  thoughtful,  intense,  earnest  character,  as  the 
best  of  our  peasants  are;  valuing  knoAvledge,  possessing  some, 
and,  what  is  far  better  and  rarer,  open-minded  for  more:  a 
man  with  a  keen  insight  and  devout  heart;  reverent  towards 
God,  friendly  therefore  at  once,  and  fearless  towards  all  that 
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God  lias  made :  in  one  word,  though  but  a  hard-handed  peas¬ 
ant,  a  complete  and  fully  unfolded  Man.  Such  a  father  is 
seldom  found  in  any  rank  in  society,  and  was  worth  descend¬ 
ing  far  in  society  to  seek.  Unfortunately,  he  was  very  poor; 
had  he  been  even  a  little  richer,  almost  never  so  little,  the 
whole  might  have  issued  far  otherwise.  Mighty  events  turn 
on  a  straw;  the  crossing  of  a  brook  decides  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  Had  this  William  Burns’s  small  seven  acres  of 
nursery-ground  anywise  prospered,  the  boy  Robert  had  been 
sent  to  school:  had  struggled  forward,  as  so  many  weaker 
men  do,  to  some  university;  come  forth  not  as  a  rustic  won¬ 
der,  but  as  a  regular,  well-trained,  intellectual  workman,  and 
changed  the  whole  course  of  British  Literature,  —  for  it  lay  in 
him  to  have  done  this!  But  the  nursery  did  not  prosper; 
poverty  sank  his  whole  family  below  the  help  of  even  our 
cheap  school-system  :  Burns  remained  a  hard-worked  plough- 
boy,  and  British  literature  took  its  own  course.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  even  in  this  rugged  scene  there  is  much  to  nourish  him. 
If  he  drudges,  it  is  with  his  brother,  and  for  Lis  father  and 
mother,  whom  he  loves,  and  would  fain  shield  from  want. 
Wisdom  is  not  banished  from  their  poor  hearth,  nor  the  balm 
of  natural  feeling:  the  solemn  words,  Let  us  worship  God,  are 
heard  there  from  a  “priest-like  father;”  if  threatenings  of 
unjust  men  throw  mother  and  children  into  teatrs,  these  are 
tears  not  of  grief  only,  but  of  holiest  affection ;  every  heart  in 
that  humble  group  feels  itself  the  closer  knit  to  every  other; 
in  their  hard  warfare  they  are  there  together,  a  “  little  band  of 
brethren.”  Neither  are  such  tears,  and  the  deep  beauty  that 
dwells  in  them,  their  only  portion.  Light  visits  the  hearts 
as  it  does  the  eyes  of  all  living:  there  is  a  force,  too,  in  this 
youth,  that  enables  him  to  trample  on  misfortune:  nay,  to 
bind  it  under  his  feet  to  make  him  sport.  For  a  bold,  warm, 
buoyant  humor  of  character  has  been  given  him;  and  so  the 
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thick-coining  shapes  of  evil  are  welcomed  with  a  gay,  friendly 
irony,  and  in  their  closest  pressure  he  bates  no  jot  of  heart  or 
hope.  Vague  yearnings  of  ambition  fail  not,  as  he  grows  up; 
dreamy  fancies  hang  like  cloud-cities  around  him ;  the  curtain 
of  Existence  is  slowly  rising,  in  many-colored  splendor  and 
gloom :  and  the  auroral  light  of  first  love  is  gilding  his  horizon, 
and  the  music  of  song  is  on  his  path ;  and  so  he  walks 

.  .  .  in  glory  and  in  joy, 

Behind  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain  side  ! 

We  ourselves  know,  from  .the  best  evidence,  that  up  to  this 
date  Burns  was  happy ;  nay,  that  he  was  the  gayest,  brightest, 
most  fantastic,  fascinating  being  to  be  found  in  the  world; 
more  so  even  than  he  ever  afterwards  appeared.  But  now, 
at  this  early  age,  he  quits  the  paternal  roof ;  goes  forth  into 
looser,  louder,  more  exciting  society ;  and  becomes  initiated 
in  those  dissipations,  those  vices,  which  a  certain  class  of 
philosophers  have  asserted  to  be  a  natural  preparative  for 
entering  on  active  life ;  a  kind  of  mud-bath,  in  which  the 
youth  is,  as  it  were,  necessitated  to  steep,  and,  we  suppose, 
cleanse  himself,  before  the  real  toga  of  Manhood  can  be  laid 
on  him.  We  shall  not  dispute  much  with  this  class  of  philos¬ 
ophers  ;  we  hope  they  are  mistaken :  for  Sin  and  Remorse  so 
easily  beset  us  at  all  stages  of  life,  and  are  always  such  indif¬ 
ferent  company,  that  it  seems  hard  we  should,  at  any  stage, 
be  forced  and  fated  not  only  to  meet  but  to  yield  to  them,  and 
even  serve  for  a  term  in  their  leprous  armada.  We  hope  it  is 
not  so.  Clear  we  are,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  the  training 
one  receives  in  this  Devil’s-service,  but  only  our  determining 
to  desert  from  it,  that  fits  us  for  true  manly  Action.  AW 
become  men,  not  after  we  have  been  dissipated,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  chase  of  false  pleasure ;  but  after  we  have 
ascertained,  in  any  way,  what  impassable  barriers  hem  us  in 
through  this  life;  how  mad  it  is  to  hope  for  contentment  to 
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our  infinite  soul  from  the  gifts  of  this  extremely  finite  world: 
that  a  man  must  be  sufficient  for  himself ;  and  that  for  suffer¬ 
ing  and  enduring  there  is  no  remedy  but  striving  and  doing. 
Manhood  begins  when  we  have  in  any  way  made  truce  with 
Necessity ;  begins  even  when  we  have  surrendered  to  Necessity, 
as  the  most  part  only  do  ;  hut  begins  joyfully  and  hopefully  only 
when  we  have  reconciled  ourselves  to  Necessity ;  and  thus,  in 
reality,  triumphed  over  it,  and  felt  that  in  Necessity  we  are  free. 
Surely,  such  lessons  as  this  last,  which,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
is  the  grand  lesson  for  every  mortal  man,  are  better  learned 
from  the  lips  of  a  devout  mother,  in  the  looks  and  actions  of  a 
devout  father,  while  the  heart  is  yet  soft  and  pliant,  than  in 
collision  with  the  sharp  adamant  of  Fate,  attracting  us  to 
shipwreck  us,  when  the  heart  is  grown  hard,  and  may  be 
broken  before  it  will  become  contrite.  Had  Burns  continued 
to  learn  this,  as  he  was  already  learning  it  in  his  father’s  cot¬ 
tage,  he  would  have  learned  it  fully,  which  he  never  did;  and 
been  saved  many  a  lasting  aberration,  many  a  bitter  hour  and 
year  of  remorseful  sorrow. 

It  seems  to  us  another  circumstance  of  fatal  import  in 
Burns’s  history,  that  at  this  time  too  be  became  involved  in 
the  religious  quarrels  of  his  district;  that  he  was  enlisted  and 
feasted,  as  the  fighting  man  of  the  New-Light  Priesthood,  in 
their  highly  unprofitable  warfare.  At  the  tables  of  these 
free-minded  clergy  he  learned  much  more  than  was  needful 
for  him.  Such  liberal  ridicule  of  fanaticism  awakened  in  his 
mind  scruples  about  Beligion  itself;  and  a  whole  world  of 
Doubts,  which  it  required  quite  another  set  of  conjurers  than 
these  men  to  exorcise.  We  do  not  say  that  such  an  intellect 
as  his  could  have  escaped  similar  doubts  at  some  period  of  his 
history;  or  even  that  he  could,  at  a  later  period,  have  come 
through  them  altogether  victorious  and  unharmed:  but  it 
seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  this  time,  above  all  others, 
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should  have  been  fixed  for  the  encounter.  For  now,  with 
principles  assailed  by  evil  example  from  without,  by  “pas¬ 
sions  raging  like  demons  ”  from  within,  he  had  little  need  of 
sceptical  misgivings  to  whisper  treason  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  or  to  cut  off  his  retreat  if  he  were  already  defeated. 
He  loses  his  feeling  of  innocence;  his  mind  is  at  variance  with 
itself;  the  old  divinity  no  longer  presides  there;  but  wild 
Desires  and  wild  Repentance  alternately  oppress  him.  Ere 
long,  too,  he  has  committed  himself  before  the  world;  his 
character  for  sobriety,  dear  to  a  Scottish  peasant  as  few  cor¬ 
rupted  worldlings  can  even  conceive,  is  destroyed  in  the  eyes 
of  men;  and  his  only  refuge  consists  in  trying  to  disbelieve 
his  guiltiness,  and  is  but  a  refuge  of  lies.  The  blackest  des¬ 
peration  now  gathers  over  him,  broken  only  by  red  lightnings 
of  remorse.  The  whole  fabric  of  his  life  is  blasted  asunder; 
for  now  not  only  his  character,  but  his  personal  liberty,  is  to 
be  lost;  men  and  Fortune  are  leagued  for  his  hurt;  “hungry 
Ruin  has  him  in  the  wind.”  He  sees  no  escape  but  the  sad¬ 
dest  of  all:  exile  from  his  loved  country,  to  a  country  in* every 
sense  inhospitable  and  abhorrent  to  him.  While  the  “gloomy 
night  is  gathering  fast,”  in  mental  storm  and  solitude,  as 
well  as  in  physical,  he  sings  his  wild  farewell  to  Scotland: 

Farewell,  my  friends  ;  farewell,  my  foes  ! 

My  peace  with  these,  my  love  with  those : 

The  bursting  tears  my  heart  declare  ; 

Adieu,  my  native  banks  of  Ayr  ! 

Light  breaks  suddenly  in  on  him  in  floods ;  but  still  a  false 
transitory  light,  and  no  real  sunshine.  He  is  invited  to  Edin¬ 
burgh;  hastens  thither  with  anticipating  heart;  is  welcomed 
as  in  a  triumph,  and  with  universal  blandishment  and  accla¬ 
mation  ;  whatever  is  wisest,  whatever  is  greatest  or  loveliest 
there,  gathers  round  him,  to  gaze  on  his  face,  to  show  him 
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lionor,  sympathy,  affection.  Burns’s  appearance  among  the 
sages  and  nohles  of  Edinburgh  must  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  singular  phenomena  in  modern  Literature.  .  .  . 

The  Edinburgh  Learned  of  that  period  were  in  general  more 
noted  for  clearness  of  head  than  for  warmth  of  heart:  with 
the  exception  of  the  good  old  Blacklock,  whose  help  was  too 
ineffectual,  scarcely  one  among  them  seems  to  have  looked  at 
Burns  with  any  true  sympathy,  or  indeed  much  otherwise 
than  as  at  a  highly  curious  thing.  By  the  great  also  he  is 
treated  in  the  customary  fashion;  entertained  at  their  tables 
and  dismissed:  certain  modica  of  pudding  and  praise  are, 
from  time  to  time,  gladly  exchanged  for  the  fascination  of  his 
presence;  which  exchange  once  effected,  the  bargain  is  fin¬ 
ished,  and  each  party  goes  his  several  way.  At  the  end  of 
this  strange  season,  Burns  gloomily  sums  up  his  gains  and 
losses,  and  meditates  on  the  chaotic  future.  In  money  he  is 
somewhat  richer;  in  fame  and  the  show  of  happiness,  infi¬ 
nitely  richer;  but  in  the  substance  of  it,  as  poor  as  ever.  Nay, 
poorer:  for  his  heart  is  now  maddened  still  more  with  the 
fever  of  worldly  Ambition;  and  through  long  years  the  disease 
will  rack  him  with  unprofitable  sufferings,  and  weaken  his 
strength  for  all  true  and  nobler  aims. 

What  Burns  was  next  to  do  or  to  avoid ;  how  a  man  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced  was  now  to  guide  himself  towards  his  true  advan¬ 
tage,  might  at  this  point  of  time  have  been  a  question  for  the 
wisest. .  It  was  a  question,  too,  which  apparently  he  was  left 
altogether  to  answer  for  himself:  of  his  learned  or  rich 
patrons  it  had  not  struck  any  individual  to  turn  a  thought  on 
this  so  trivial  matter.  Without  claiming  for  Burns  the  praise 
of  perfect  sagacity,  we  must  say  that  his  Excise  and  Farm 
scheme  does  not  seem  to  us  a  very  unreasonable  one;  that  we 
should  be  at  a  loss,  even  now,  to  suggest  one  decidedly  better. 
Certain  of  his  admirers  have  felt  scandalized  at  his  ever 
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resolving  to  gauge;  and  would  have  had  him  lie  at  the  pool, 
till  the  spirit  of  Patronage  stirred  the  waters,  that  so,  with 
one  friendly  plunge,  all  his  sorrows  might  be  healed.  Unwise 
counsellors!  They  know  not  the  manner  of  this  spirit;  and 
how,  in  the  lap  of  most  golden  dreams,  a  man  might  have 
happiness,  were  it  not  that  in  the  interim  he  must  die  of  hun¬ 
ger  !  It  reflects  credit  on  the  manliness  and  sound  sense  of 
Burns,  that  he  felt  so  early  on  what  ground  he  was  standing; 
and  preferred  self-help,  on  the  humblest  scale,  to  dependence 
and  inaction,  though  with  hope  of  far  more  splendid  possibil¬ 
ities.  But  even  these  possibilities  were  not  rejected  in  his 
scheme:  he  might  expect,  if  it  chanced  that  he  had  any 
friend,  to  rise,  in  no  long  period,  into  something  even  like 
opulence  and  leisure;  while  again,  if  it  chanced  that  he  had 
no  friend,  he  could  still  live  in  security;  and  for  the  rest,  he 
“did  not  intend  to  borrow  honor  from  any  profession.”  We 
reckon  that  his  plan  was  honest  and  well-calculated:  all 
turned  on  the  execution  of  it.  Doubtless  it  failed ;  yet  not, 
we  believe,  from  any  vice  inherent  in  itself.  Nay,  after  all, 
it  was  no  failure  of  external  means,  but  of  internal,  that  over¬ 
took  Burns.  His  was  no  bankruptcy  of  the  purse,  but  of  the 
soul;  to  his  last  day,  he  owed  no  man  anything. 

Meanwhile  he  begins  well :  with  two  good  and  wise  actions. 
His  donation  to  his  mother,  munificent  from  a  man  whose 
income  had  lately  been  seven  pounds  a  year,  was  worthy  of 
him,  and  not  more  than  worthy.  Generous  also,  and  worthy 
of  him,  was  the  treatment  of  the  woman  whose  life’s  welfare 
now  depended  on  his  pleasure.  A  friendly  observer  might 
have  hoped  serene  days  for  him :  his  mind  is  on  the  true  road 
to  peace  with  itself:  what  clearness  he  still  wants  will  be 
given  as  lie  proceeds ;  for  the  best  teacher  of  duties,  that  still 
lie  dim  to  us,  is  the  Practice  of  those  we  see  and  have  at  hand. 
Had  the  “patrons  of  genius,”  who  could  give  him  nothing, 
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but  taken  nothing  from  him,  at  least  nothing  more!  The 
wounds  of  his  heart  would  have  healed,  vulgar  ambition 
would  have  died  away.  Toil  and  Frugality  would  have  been 
welcome,  since  Virtue  dwelt  with  them;  and  Poetry  would 
have  shone  through  them  as  of  old :  and  in  her  clear  ethereal 
light,  which  was  his  own  by  birthright,  he  might  have  looked 
down  on  his  earthly  destiny,  and  all  its  obstructions,  not  with 
patience  only,  but  with  love. 

But  the  patrons  of  genius  would  not  have  it  so.  Picturesque 
tourists,  all  manner  of  fashionable  danglers  after  literature, 
and,  far  worse,  all  manner  of  convivial  Msecenases,  hovered 
round  him  in  his  retreat;  and  his  good  as  well  as  his  weak 
qualities  secured  them  influence  over  him.  He  was  flattered 
by  their  notice;  and  his  warm  social  nature  made  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  him  to  shake  them  off,  and  hold  on  his  way  apart  from 
them.  These  men,  as  we  believe,  were  proximately  the  means 
of  his  ruin.  Not  that  they  meant  him  any  ill;  they  only 
meant  themselves  a  little  good;  if  he  suffered  harm,  let  him 
look  to  it!  But  they  wasted  his  precious  time  and  his  pre¬ 
cious  talent;  they  disturbed  his  composure,  broke  down  his 
returning  habits  of  temperance  and  assiduous  contented  exer¬ 
tion.  Their  pampering  was  baneful  to  him;  their  cruelty, 
which  soon  followed,  was  equally  baneful.  The  old  grudge 
against  Fortune’s  inequality  awoke  with  new  bitterness  in 
their  neighborhood;  and  Burns  had  no  retreat  but  to  “the 
Bock  of  Independence,”  which  is  but  an  air-castle  after  all, 
that  looks  well  at  a  distance,  but  will  screen  no  one  from  real 
wind  and  wet.  Flushed  with  irregular  excitement,  exasper¬ 
ated  alternately  by  contempt  of  others,  and  contempt  of  him¬ 
self,  Burns  was  no  longer  regaining  his  peace  of  mind,  but 
fast  losing  it  for  ever.  There  was  a  hollowness  at  the  heart 
of  his  life,  for  his  conscience  did  not  now  approve  what  he 
was  doing. 
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Amid  the  vapors  of  unwise  enjoyment,  of  bootless  remorse, 
and  angry  discontent  with  Fate,  his  true  loadstar,  a  life  of 
Poetry,  with  Poverty,  nay,  with  Famine,  if  it  must  be  so,  was 
too  often  altogether  hidden  from  his  eyes.  And  yet  he  sailed 
a  sea,  where  without  some  such  loadstar  there  was  no  right 
steering.  Meteors  of  French  Politics  rise  before  him,  but 
these  were  not  his  stars.  An  accident  this,  which  hastened, 
but  did  not  originate,  his  worst  distresses.  In  the  mad  con¬ 
tentions  of  that  time,  he  comes  in  collision  with  certain  offi¬ 
cial  Superiors;  is  wounded  by  them;  cruelly  lacerated,  we 
should  say,  could  a  dead  mechanical  implement,  in  any  case, 
be  called  cruel :  and  shrinks,  in  indignant  pain,  into  deeper 
self-seclusion,  into  gloomier  moodiness  than  ever.  His  life 
has  now  lost  its  unity:  it  is  a  life  of  fragments;  led  with 
little  aim,  beyond  the  melancholy  one  of  securing  its  own  con¬ 
tinuance  —  in  fits  of  wild  false  joy  when  such  offered,  and  of 
black  despondency  when  they  passed  away.  His  character 
before  the  world  begins  to  suffer:  calumny  is  busy  with  him; 
for  a  miserable  man  makes  more  enemies  than  friends.  Some 
faults  he  has  fallen  into,  and  a  thousand  misfortunes;  but 
deep  criminality  is  what  he  stands  accused  of,  and  they  that 
are  not  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  him !  For  is  he  not 
a  well-wisher  to  the  French  Revolution,  a  Jacobin,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  that  one  act  guilty  of  all?  These  accusations,  politi¬ 
cal  and  moral,  it  has  since  appeared,  were  false  enough :  but 
the  world  hesitated  little  to  credit  them.  Hay,  his  convivial 
Maecenases  themselves  were  not  the  last  to  do  it.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  later  years,  the  Dumfries  Aris¬ 
tocracy  had  partly  withdrawn  themselves  from  Burns,  as  from  a 
tainted  person,  no  longer  worthy  of  their  acquaintance.  That 
painful  class,  stationed,  in  all  provincial  cities,  behind  the 
outmost  breastwork  of  Gentility,  there  to  stand  siege  and  do 
battle  against  the  intrusions  of  Grocerdom  and  Grazierdom, 
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had  actually  seen  dishonor  in  the  society  of  Burns,  and 
branded  him  with  their  veto;  had,  as  we  vulgarly  say,  cut 
him!  .  .  . 

It  was  not  now  to  be  hoped  that  the  genius  of  Burns  would 
ever  reach  maturity,  or  accomplish  aught  worthy  of  itself. 
His  spirit  was  jarred  in  its  melody;  not  the  soft  breath  of 
natural  feeling,  but  the  rude  hand  of  Fate,  was  now  sweeping 
over  the  strings.  And  yet  what  harmony  was  in  him,  what 
music  even  in  his  discords !  How  the  wild  tones  had  a  charm 
for  the  simplest  and  the  wisest;  and  all  men  felt  and  knew 
that  here  also  was  one  of  the  Gifted!  “  If  he  entered  an  inn  at 
midnight,  after  all  the  inmates  were  in  bed,  the  news  of  his 
arrival  circulated  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret;  and  ere  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed,  the  landlord  and  all  his  guests  were 
assembled!”  Some  brief  pure  moments  of  poetic  life  were 
yet  appointed  him  in  the  composition  of  his  Songs.  We  can 
understand  how  he  grasped  at  this  employment;  and  how,  too, 
he  spurned  all  other  reward  for  it  but  what  the  labor  itself 
brought  him.  For  the  soul  of  Burns,  though  scathed  and 
marred,  was  yet  living  in  its  full  moral  strength,  though 
sharply  conscious  of  its  errors  and  abasement:  and  here,  in 
his  destitution  and  degradation,  was  one  act  of  seeming 
nobleness  and  self-devotedness  left  even  for  him  to  perform. 
He  felt,  too,  that  with  all  the  “  thoughtless  follies  ”  that  had 
“laid  him  low,”  the  world  was  unjust  and  cruel  to  him;  and 
he  silently  appealed  to  another  and  calmer  time.  Hot  as  a 
hired  soldier,  but  as  a  patriot,  would  he  strive  for  the  glory 
of  his  country :  so  he  cast  from  him  the  poor  sixpence  a-day, 
and  served  zealously  as  a  volunteer.  Let  us  not  grudge  him 
this  last  luxury  of  his  existence;  let  him  not  have  appealed 
to  us  in  vain!  The  money  was  not  necessary  to  him;  he 
struggled  through  without  it:  long  since, these  guineas  would 
have  been  gone,  and  now  the  high-mindedness  of  refusing 
them  will  plead  for  him  in  all  hearts  for  ever. 
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We  are  here  arrived  at  the  crisis  of  Burns’s  life;  for  mat¬ 
ters  had  now  taken  such  a  shape  with  him  as  could  not  long 
continue.  If  improvement  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  hfature 
could  only  for  a  limited  time  maintain  this  dark  and  madden¬ 
ing  warfare  against  the  world  and  itself.  We  are  not  medi¬ 
cally  informed  whether  any  continuance  of  years  was,  at  this 
period,  probable  for  Burns;  whether  his  death  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  in  some  sense  an  accidental  event,  or  only  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  long  series  of  events  that  had  preceded. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  the  likelier  opinion;  and  yet  it  is  by 
no  means  a  certain  one.  At  all  events,  as  we  have  said,  some 
change  could  not  be  very  distant.  Three  gates  of  deliverance, 
it  seems  to  us,  were  open  for  Burns :  clear  poetical  activity ; 
madness;  or  death.  The  first,  with  longer  life,  was  still 
possible,  though  not  probable;  for  physical  causes  were 
beginning  to  be  concerned  in  it:  and  yet  Burns  had  an  iron 
resolution ;  could  he  but  have  seen  and  felt,  that  not  only  his 
highest  glory,  but  his  first  duty,  and  the  true  medicine  for  all 
his  woes,  lay  here.  The  second  was  still  less  probable,  for 
his  mind  was  ever  among  the  clearest  and  firmest.  So  the 
milder  third  gate  was  opened  for  him:  and  he  passed,  not 
softly,  yet  speedily,  into  that  still  country,  where  the  hail¬ 
storms  and  fire-showers  do  not  reach,  and  the  heaviest-laden 
wayfarer  at  length  lays  down  his  load! 

Contemplating  this  sad  end  of  Burns,  and  how  he  sank 
unaided  by  any  real  help,  uncheered  by  any  wise  sympathy, 
generous  minds  have  sometimes  figured  to  themselves,  with  a 
reproachful  sorrow,  that  much  might  have  been  done  for  him ; 
that  by  counsel,  true  affection,  and  friendly  ministrations,  he 
might  have  been  saved  to  himself  and  the  world.  We  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  not  more  tenderness  of  heart  than  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  in  these  suggestions.  It  seems  dubious  to 
us  whether  the  richest,  wisest,  most  benevolent  individual 
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could  have  lent  Burns  any  effectual  help.  Counsel,  which 
seldom  profits  any  one,  he  did  not  need;  in  his  understand¬ 
ing,  he  knew  the  right  from  the  wrong  as  well,  perhaps,  as 
any  man  ever  did;  but  the  persuasion,  which  would  have 
availed  him,  lies  not  so  much  in  the  head  as  in  the  heart, 
where  no  argument  or  expostulation  could  have  assisted  much 
to  implant  it.  As  to  money,  again,  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  was  his  essential  want;  or  well  see  how  any  private  man 
could,  even  presupposing  Burns’s  consent,  have  bestowed  on 
him  an  independent  fortune, with  much  prospect  of  decisive 
advantage.  It  is  a  mortifying  truth,  that  two  men  in  any 
rank  of  society,  could  hardly  he  found  virtuous  enough  to  give 
money,  and  to  take  it  as  a  necessary  gift,  without  injury  to 
the  moral  entireness  of  one  or  both.  But  so  stands  the  fact: 
Friendship,  in  the  old  heroic  sense  of  that  term,  no  longer 
exists ;  except  in  the  cases  of  kindred  or  other  legal  affinity, 
it  is  in  reality  no  longer  expected,  or  recognized  as  a  virtue 
among  men.  A  close  observer  of  manners  has  pronounced 
“Patronage,”  that  is,  pecuniary  or  other  economic  further¬ 
ance,  to  be  “twice  cursed;”  cursing  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes !  And  thus,  in  regard  to  outward  matters  also,  it 
has  become  the  rule,  as  in  regard  to  inward  it  always  was  and 
must  be  the  rule,  that  no  one  shall  look  for  effectual  help  to 
another;  but  that  each  shall  rest  contented  with  what  help  he 
can  afford  himself.  Such,  we  say,  is  the  principle  of  modern 
Honor;  naturally  enough,  growing  out  of  that  sentiment  of 
Pride  which  we  inculcate  and  encourage  as  the  basis  of  our 
whole  social  morality.  Many  a  poet  has  been  poorer  than 
Burns,  but  no  one  was  ever  prouder ;  we  may  question 
whether,  without  great  precautions,  even  a  pension  from 
Royalty  would  not  have  galled  and  encumbered  more  than 
actually  assisted  him. 

Still  less,  therefore,  are  we  disposed  to  join  with  another 
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class  of  Burns’s  admirers,  who  accuse  the  higher  ranks  among 
us  of  having  ruined  Burns  by  their  selfish  neglect  of  him. 
We  have  already  stated  our  doubts  whether  direct  pecuniary 
help,  had  it  been  offered,  would  have  been  accepted,  or  could 
have  proved  very  effectual.  We  shall  readily  admit,  how¬ 
ever,  that  much  was  to  be  done  for  Burns;  that  many  a 
poisoned  arrow  might  have  been  warded  from  his  bosom; 
many  an  entanglement  in  his  path  cut  asunder  by  the  hand 
of  the  powerful;  and  light  and  heat,  shed  on  him  from  high 
places,  would  have  made  his  humble  atmosphere  more  genial; 
and  the  softest  heart  then  breathing  might  have  lived  and 
died  with  some  fewer  pangs.  Nay,  we  shall  grant  farther, 
and  for  Burns  it  is  granting  much,  that,  with  all  his  pride, 
he  would  have  thanked,  even  with  exaggerated  gratitude,  any 
one  who  had  cordially  befriended  him;  patronage,  unless  once 
cursed,  needed  not  to  have  been  twice  so.  At  all  events,  the 
poor  promotion  he  desired  in  his  calling  might  have  been 
granted:  it  was  his  own  scheme,  therefore  likelier  than  any 
other  to  be  of  service.  All  this  it  might  have  been  a  luxury, 
nay,  it  was  a  duty,  for  our  nobility  to  have  done.  No  part 
of  all  this,  however,  did  any  of  them  do;  or  apparently 
attempt,  or  wish  to  do:  so  much  is  granted  against  them. 
But  what  then  is  the  'amount  of  their  blame?  Simply  that 
they  were  men  of  the  world,  and  walked  by  the  principles  of 
such  men ;  that  they  treated  Burns  as  other  nobles  and  other 
commoners  had  done  other  poets;  as  the  English  did  Shake¬ 
speare;  as  King  Charles  and  his  Cavaliers  did  Butler;  as 
King  Philip  and  his  Grandees  did  Cervantes.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns?  or  shall  we  cut  down  our  thorns  for  yield¬ 
ing  only  a  fence  and  haws?  How,  indeed,  could  the  “nobility 
and  gentry  of  his  native  land  ”  hold  out  any  help  to  this 
“  Scottish  Bard,  proud  of  his  name  and  country  ”  ?  Were  the 
nobility  and  gentry  so  much  as  able  rightly  to  help  them- 
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selves?  Had  tliey  not  their  game  to  preserve,  their  borough 
interests  to  strengthen,  dinners,  therefore,  of  various  kinds  to 
eat  and  give?  Were  their  means  more  than  adequate  to  all 
this  business,  or  less  than  adequate?  Less  than  adequate,  in 
general;  few  of  them  in  reality  were  richer  than  Burns; 
many  of  them  were  poorer;  for  sometimes  they  had  to  wring 
their  supplies,  as  with  thumb-screws,  from  the  hard  hand; 
and,  in  their  need  of  guineas,  to  forget  their  duty  of  mercy, 
which  Burns  was  never  reduced  to  do.  Let  us  pity  and  for¬ 
give  them.  The  game  they  preserved  and  shot,  the  dinners 
they  ate  and  gave,  the  borough  interests  they  strengthened, 
the  little  Babylons  they  severally  builded  by  the  glory  of  their 
might,  are  all  melted  or  melting  back  into  the  primeval 
Chaos,  as  man’s  merely  selfish  endeavors  are  fated  to  do; 
and  here  was  an  action,  extending,  in  virtue  of  its  worldly 
influence,  we  may  say,  through  all  time;  in  virtue  of  its  moral 
nature,  beyond  all  time,  being  immortal  as  the  Spirit  of 
Goodness  itself;  this  action  was  offered  them  to  do,  and  light 
was  not  given  them  to  do  it.  Let  us  pity  and  forgive  them. 
But  better  than  pity,  let  us  go  and  do  otherwise.  Human 
suffering  did  not  end  with  the  life  of  Burns;  neither  was  the 
solemn  mandate,  “  Love  one  another,  bear  one  another’s 
burdens,”  given  to  the  rich  only,  but  to  all  men.  True,  we 
shall  find  no  Burns  to  relieve,  to  assuage  by  our  aid  or  .  our 
pity;  but  celestial  natures,  groaning  under  the  fardels  of  a 
weary  life,  we  shall  still  find;  and  that  wretchedness  which 
Fate  has  rendered  voiceless  and  tuneless  is  not  the  least 
wretched,  but  the  most. 
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Robert  Burns. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o’  bonriie  Boon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair? 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

And  I  sae  weary  fu’  o’  care! 

Thou’lt  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird, 
That  wantons  thro’  the  flowering  thorn : 

Thou  minds  me  o’  departed  joys, 

Departed  —  never  to  return. 

Thou’lt  break  my  heart,  thou  bonnie  bird, 
That  sings  beside  thy  mate; 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o’  my  fate. 

Aft  hae  I  rov’d  by  bonnie  Doon, 

To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine; 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  Luve, 

And  fondly  sae  did  I  o’  mine. 

Wi’  lightsome  heart  I  pu’d  a  rose, 

Fu’  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ! 

And  my  fause  Luver  staw  my  rose, 

But,  ah!  he  left  the  thorn  wi’  me. 
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OF  A’  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW. 

Robert  Burns. 

Of  a’  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw 
I  dearly  like  the  west, 

For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo’e  best : 

There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  : 

But  day  and  night  my  fancy’s  flight 
Is  ever  wi’  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair : 

I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu’  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air : 

There’s  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 
By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green ; 

There’s  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o’  my  Jean. 

0  blaw,  ye  westlin’  winds,  blaw  saft 
Amang  the  leafy  trees ; 

Wi’  gentle  gale,  frae  muir  and  dale, 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees  ; 

And  bring  the  lassie  back  to  me, 

That’s  ay  sae  neat  and  clean : 

Ae  blink  o’  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 
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What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes 
Iiae  pass’d  atween  us  twa ! 

How  fain  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part. 

That  day  she  gaed  awa !' 

The  Powers  aboon  can  only  ken 
(To  whom  the  heart  is  seen) 

That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 
As  my  sweet,  lovely  Jean. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

****#-**#** 

The  surliest  critic  must  allow  that  Scott  was  a  genuine 
man,  which  itself  is  a  great  matter.  No  affectation,  fantasti¬ 
cality,  or  distortion  dwelt  in  him;  no  shadow  of  cant.  Nay, 
withal,  was  he  not  a  right  brave  and  strong  man,  according  to 
his  kind?  What  a  load  of  toil,  what  a  measure  of  felicity,  he 
quietly  bore  along  with  him;  with  what  quiet  strength  he  both 
worked  on  this  earth,  and  enjoyed  in  it;  invincible  to  evil 
fortune  and  to  good!  A  most  composed  invincible  man;  in 
difficulty  and  distress  knowing  no  discouragement,  Samson- 
like  carrying  off  on  his  strong  Samson-shoulders  the  gates 
that  would  imprison  him;  in  danger  and  menace  laughing  at 
the  whisper  of  fear.  And  then,  with  such  a  sunny  current  of 
true  humor  and  humanity,  a  free  joyful  sympathy  with  so 
many  things ;  what  of  fire  he  had  all  lying  so  beautifully  latent, 
as  radical  latent  heat,  as  fruitful  internal  warmth  of  life;  a 
most  robust,  healthy  man!  The  truth  is,  our  best  definition 
of  Scott  were  perhaps  even  this,  that  he  was,  if  no  great  man, 
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then  something  much  pleasanter  to  be,  a  robust,  thoroughly 
healthy,  and,  withal,  very  prosperous  and  victorious  man.  An 
eminently  well-conditioned  man,  healthy  in  body,  healthy  in 
soul;  we  will  call  him  one  of  the  healthiest  of  men. 

Neither  is  this  a  small  matter:  health  is  a  great  matter, 
both  to  the  possessor  of  it  and  to  others.  On  the  whole,  that 
humorist  in  the  Moral  Essay  was  not  so  far  out,  who  deter¬ 
mined  on  honoring  health  only;  and  so  instead  of  humbling 
himself  to  the  highborn,  to  the  rich  and  well-dressed,  in¬ 
sisted  on  doffing  hat  to  the  healthy:  coroneted  carriages  with 
pale  faces  in  them  passed  by  as  failures,  miserable  and 
lamentable;  trucks  with  ruddy-cheeked,  strength  dragging  at 
them  were  greeted  as  successful  and  venerable.  For  does  not 
health  mean  harmony,  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  true,  justly- 
ordered,  good;  is  it  not,  in  some  sense,  the  net-total,  as  shown 
by  experiment,  of  whatever  worth  is  in  us?  The  healthy 
man  is  a  most  meritorious  product  of  Nature  so  far  as  he 
goes.  A  healthy  body  is  good;  but  a  soul  in  right  health,  —  it 
is  the  thing  beyond  all  others  to  be  prayed  for;  the  blessedest 
thing  this  earth  receives  of  Heaven.  Without  artificial  medi¬ 
cament  of  philosophy,  or  tight-lacing  of  creeds  (always  very 
questionable),  the  healthy  soul  discerns  what  is  good,  and 
adheres  to  it,  and  retains  it;  discerns  what  is  bad,  and 
spontaneously  casts  it  off.  An  instinct  from  Nature  herself, 
like  that  which  guides  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest  to  their 
food,  shows  him  what  he  shall  do,  what  he  shall  abstain  from. 
The  false  and  foreign  will  not  adhere  to  him;  cant  and  all 
fantastic  diseased  incrustations  are  impossible  ;  —  as  Walker 
the  Original,  in  such  eminence  of  health  was  he  for  his  part, 
could  not,  by  much  abstinence  from  soap  and  water,  attain  to 
a  dirty  face!  This  thing  thou  canst  work  with  and  profit  by, 
this  thing  is  substantial  and  worthy;  that  other  thing  thou 
canst  not  work  with,  it  is  trivial  and  inapt :  so  speaks  unerr- 
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ingly  'the  inward  monition  of  the  man’s  whole  nature.  No 
need  of  logic  to  prove  the  most  argumentative  absurdity 
absurd ;  as  Goethe  says  of  himself,  “  All  this  ran  down  from 
me  like  water  from  a  man  in  wax-cloth  dress.”  Blessed  is 
the  healthy  nature;  it  is  the  coherent,  sweetly  co-operative, 
not  incoherent,  self-distracting,  self-destructive  one !  In  the 
harmonious  adjustment  and  play  of  all  the  faculties,  the  just 
balance  of  oneself  gives  a  just  feeling  towards  all  men  and  all 
things.  Glad  light  from  within  radiates  outwards,  and  en¬ 
lightens  and  embellishes. 

Now  all  this  can  be  predicated  of  Walter  Scott,  and  of 
no  British  literary  man  that  we  remember  in  these  days,  to 
any  such  extent, —  if  it  be  not  perhaps  of  one,  the  most  oppo¬ 
site  imaginable  to  Scott,  but  his  equal  in  this  quality  and  what 
holds  of  it:  William  Cobbett!  Nay,  there  are  other  similari¬ 
ties,  widely  different  as  they  two  look;  nor  be  the  comparison 
disparaging  to  Scott:  for  Cobbett  also,  as  the  pattern  John 
Bull  of  his  century,  strong  as  the  rhinoceros,  and  with  singular 
humanities  and  genialities  shining  through  his  thick  skin,  is  a 
most  brave  phenomenon.  So  bounteous  was  Nature  to  us;  in 
the  sickliest  of  recorded  ages,  when  British  Literature  lay 
all  puking  and  sprawling  in  Werterism,  Byron  ism,  and  other 
Sentimentalism  tearful  or  spasmodic  (fruit  of  internal  wind), 
Nature  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  two  healthy  Men,  of  whom 
she  might  still  say,  not  without  pride,  “These  also  were  made 
in  England;  such  limbs  do  I  still  make  there!”  It  is  one 
of  the  cheerfulest  sights,  let  the  qiiestion  of  its  greatness 
be  settled  as  you  will.  A  healthy  nature  may  or  may  not 
be  great ;  but  there  is  no  great  nature  that  is  not  healthy. 

Or,  on  the  Avliole,  might  we  not  say,  Scott,  in  the  new  vest¬ 
ure  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  intrinsically  very  much 
the  old  fighting  Borderer  of  prior  centuries ;  the  kind  of 
man  Nature  did  of  old  make  in  that  birthland  of  his  ?  In  the 
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saddle,  with  the  foray-spear,  lie  would  have  acquitted  himself 
as  he  did  at  the  desk  with  his  pen.  One  fancies  how,  in  stout 
Beardie  of  Harden’s 1  time,  he  could  have  played  Beardie’s  part ; 
and  been  the  stalwart  buff-belted  terras,  films 2  he  in  this  late 
time  could  only  delight  to  draw.  The  same  stout  safe-help 
was  in  him;  the  same  oak  and  triple  brass  round  his  heart. 
He  too  could  have  fought  at  Bedswire,3  cracking  crowns  with 
the  fiercest,  if  that  had  been  the  task;  could  have  harried 
cattle  in  Tynedale,  repaying  injury  with  compound  interest; 
a  right  sufficient  captain  of  men.  A  man  without  qualms  or 
fantasticalities;  a  hard-headed,  sound-liearted  man,  of  joyous, 
robust  temper,  looking  to  the  main  chance,  and  fighting  direct 
thitherward;  valde  stalwartus  homo ! 4  —  How  much  in  that  case 
had  slumbered  in  him,  and  passed  away  without  sign!  But 
indeed  who  knows  how  much  slumbers  in  many  men?  Per¬ 
haps  our  greatest  poets  are  the  mute  Miltons;  the  vocals  are 
those  whom  by  happy  accident  we  lay  hold  of,  one  here,  one 
there,  as  it  chances,  and  make  vocal.  It  is  even  a  question, 
whether,  had  not  want,  discomfort,  and  distress-warrants  been 
busy  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Shakespeare  himself  had  not  lived 
killing  calves  or  combing  wool!  Had  the  Edial  Boarding- 
school  turned  out  well,  we  had  never  heard  of  Samuel  J ohnson ; 
Samuel  Johnson  had  been  a  fat  schoolmaster  and  dogmatic 
gerundgrinder,  and  never  known  that  he  was  more.  Nature 
is  rich :  those  two  eggs  thou  art  eating  carelessly  to  breakfast, 
could  they  not  have  been  hatched  into  a  pair  of  fowls,  and 
have  covered  the  whole  world  with  poultry? 

But  it  was  not  harrying  of  cattle  in  Tynedale,  or  cracking  of 
crowns  at  Bedswire,  that  this  stout  Border-chief  was  appointed 

1  “  My  father’s  grandfather  was  Walter  Scott,  well  known  in  Teviotdale  by 
the  name  of  Beardie  .  .  .  from  a  venerable  beard  which  he  wore  unblemished 
by  razor  or  scissors,  in  token  of  his  regret  for  the  banished  dynasty  of 
Stewart.”  —  Scott’s  Autobioyraphy .  2  son  of  the  earth. 

3  Famed  for  its  raid  in  June,  1575.  4  an  exceedingly  brave  man. 
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to  perform.  Far  other  work.  To  be  the  song-singer  and 
pleasant  tale-teller  to  Britain  and  Europe,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  artificial  nineteenth  century;  here,  and  not  there,  lay  his 
business.  Beardie  of  Harden  would  have  found  it  very  amaz¬ 
ing.  How  he  shapes  himself  to  this  new  element;  how  he 
helps  himself  along  in  it,  makes  it  too  do  for  him,  lives  sound 
and  victorous  in  it,  and  leads  over  the  marshes  such  a  spoil 
as  all  the  cattle-droves  the  Hardens  ever  took  were  poor  in 
comparison  to;  this  is  the  history  of  the  life  and  achievements 
of  our  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet; — whereat  we  are  now  to 
glance  for  a  little!  It  is  a  thing  remarkable ;  a  thing  substan¬ 
tial;  of  joyful,  victorious  sort;  not  unworthy  to  be  glanced 
at.  Withal,  however,  a  glance  here  and  there  will  suffice. 
Our  limits  are  narrow;  the  thing,  were  it  never  so  victorious, 
is  not  of  the  sublime  sort,  nor  extremely  edifying;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  censure  vehemently,  nor  love  vehemently; 
there  is  more  to  wonder  at  than  admire;  and  the  whole  secret 
is  not  an  abstruse  one. 

Till  towards  the  age  of  thirty,  Scott’s  life  has  nothing  in  it 
decisively  pointing  towards  Literature,  or  indeed  towards  dis¬ 
tinction  of  any  kind;  he  is  wedded,  settled,  and  has  gone 
through  all  his  preliminary  steps,  without  symptom  of  renown 
as  yet.  It  is  the  life  of  every  other  Edinburgh  youth  of  his 
station  and  time.  Fortunate  we  must  name  it,  in  many  ways. 
Parents  in  easy  or  wealthy  circumstances,  yet  unencumbered 
with  the  cares  and  perversions  of  aristocracy;  nothing  eminent 
in  place,  in  faculty  or  culture,  yet  nothing  deficient;  all 
around  is  methodic  regulation,  prudence,  prosperity,  kind- 
heartedness;  an  element  of  warmth  and  light,  of  affection, 
industry,  and  burgherly  comfort,  heightened  into  elegance;  in 
which  the  young  heart  can  wholesomely  grow.  A  vigorous 
health  seems  to  have  been  given  by  Nature;  yet,  as  if  Nature 
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had  said  withal,  “  Let  it  be  a  health  to  express  itself  by  mind, 
not  by  body,”  a  lameness  is  added  in  childhood;  the  brave 
little  boy,  instead  of  romping  and  bickering,  must  learn  to 
think;  or  at  lowest,  what  is  a  great  matter,  to  sit  still.  No 
rackets  and  trundling-hoops  for  this  young  Walter;  but  bal¬ 
lads,  history-books  and  a  world  of  legendary  stuff,  which  his 
mother  and  those  near  him  are  copiously  able  to  furnish. 
Disease,  which  is  but  superficial,  and  issues  in  outward  lame¬ 
ness,  does  not  cloud  the  young  existence ;  rather  forwards  it 
towards  the  expansion  it  is  fitted  for.  The  miserable  disease 
had  been  one  of  the  internal  nobler  parts,  marring  the  gen¬ 
eral  organization;  under  which  no  Walter  Scott  could  have 
been  forwarded,  or  with  all  his  other  endowments  could  have 
been  producible  or  possible.  “Nature  gives  healthy  children 
much;  how  much!  Wise  education  is  a  wise  unfolding  of 
this;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  its  own  accord.” 

Add  one  other  circumstance :  the  place  where ;  namely, 
Presbyterian  Scotland.  The  influences  of  this  are  felt  inces¬ 
santly,  they  stream-in  at  every  pore,  “There  is  a  country 
‘accent,’  says  La  Eochefoucault,  “not  in  speech  only,  but  in 
thought,  conduct,  character,  and  manner  of  existing,  which 
never  forsakes  a  man.”  Scott,  we  believe,  was  all  his  days 
an  Episcopalian  Dissenter  in  Scotland;  but  that  makes  little 
to  the  matter.  Nobody  who  knows  Scotland  and  Scott  can 
doubt  but  Presbyterianism  too  had  a  vast  share  in  the  forming 
of  him.  A  country  where  the  entire  people  is,  or  even  once 
has  been,  laid  hold  of,  filled  to  the  heart  with  an  infinite 
religious  idea,  has  “  made  a  step  from  which  it  cannot  retro¬ 
grade.”  Thought,  conscience,  the  sense  that  man  is  denizen 
of  a  Universe,  creature  of  an  Eternity,  has  penetrated  to  the 
remotest  cottage,  to  the  simplest  heart.  Beautiful  and  awful, 
the  feeling  of  a  Heavenly  Behest,  of  Duty  god-commanded, 
over-canopies  all  life.  There  is  an  inspiration  in  such  a 
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people:  one  may  say  in  a  more  special  sense,  “tlie  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty  givetli  them  understanding.”  Honor 
to  all  the  brave  and  true;  everlasting  honor  to  brave  old 
Knox,  one  of  the  truest  of  the  true!  That,  in  the  moment 
while  he  and  his  cause,  amid  civil  broils,  in  convulsion  and 
confusion,  were  still  but  struggling  for  life,  he  sent  the  school¬ 
master  forth  to  all  corners,  and  said,  “  Let  the  people  be 
taught :  ”  this  is  but  one,  and  indeed  an  inevitable  and  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable  item  in  his  great  message  to  men. 
His  message,  in  its  true  compass,  was,  “  Let  men  know  that 
they  are  men;  created  by  God,  responsible  to  God;  who  work 
in  any  meanest  moment  of  time  what  will  last  through  eter¬ 
nity.”  It  is  verily  a  great  message.  Hot  ploughing  and  ham¬ 
mering  machines,  not  patent-digesters  (never  so  ornamental) 
to  digest  the  produce  of  these:  no,  in  no  wise;  born  slaves 
neither  of  their  fellow-men,  nor  of  their  own  appetites;  but 
men!  This  great  message  Knox  did  deliver  with  a  man’s 
voice  and  strength;  and  found  a  people  to  believe  him. 

Of  such  an  achievement,  we  say,  were  it  to  be  made  once 
only,  the  results  are  immense.  Thought,  in  such  a  country, 
may  change  its  form,  but  cannot  go  out;  the  coruitry  has 
attained  majority ;  thought,  and  a  certain  spiritual  manhood, 
ready  for  all  work  that  man  can  do,  endures  there.  It  may 
take  many  forms :  the  form  of  hard-fisted  money -getting 
industry,  as  in  the  vulgar  Scotchman,  in  the  vulgar  New 
Englander;  but  as  compact  developed  force  and  alertness  of 
faculty,  it  is  still  there;  it  may  utter  itself  one  day  as  the 
colossal  Skepticism  of  a  Hume  (beneficent  this  too  though 
painful,  wrestling,  Titan-like,  through  doubt  and  inquiry 
towards  new  belief) ;  and  again,  some  better  day,  it  may  utter 
itself  as  the  inspired  Melody  of  a  Burns:  in  a  word,  it  is 
there,  and  continues  to  manifest  itself,  in  the  Voice  and  the 
Work  of  a  Nation  of  hardy  endeavoring  considering  men, 
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with  whatever  that  may  bear  in  it,  or  unfold  from  it.  The 
Scotch  national  character  originates  in  many  circumstances; 
first  of  all,  in  the  Saxon  stuff  there  was  to  work  on ;  but  next, 
and  beyond  all  else  except  that,  in  the  Presbyterian  Gospel 
of  John  Knox.  It  seems  a  good  national  character;  and  on 
some  sides  not  so  good.  Let  Scott  thank  John  Knox,  for  he 
owed  him  much,  little  as  he  dreamed  of  debt  in  that  quarter! 
Ko  Scotchman  of  his  time  was  more  entirely  Scotch  than 
Walter  Scott :  the  good  and  the  not  so  good,  which  all  Scotch 
men  inherit,  ran  through  every  fibre  of  him. 

Scott’s  childhood,  school-days,  college-days,  are  pleasant  to 
read  of,  though  they  differ  not  from  those  of  others  in  his 
place  and  time.  The  memory  of  him  may  probably  enough 
last  till  this  record  of  them  become  far  more  curious  than  it 
now  is.  “  So  lived  an  Edinburgh  Writer  to  the  Signet’s  son 
in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,”  may  some  future  Scotch 
novelist  say  to  himself  in  the  end  of  the  twenty -first!  The 
following  little  fragment  of  infancy  is  all  we  can  extract.  It 
is  from  an  autobiography  which  he  had  begun,  which  one  can¬ 
not  but  regret  he  did  not  finish.  Scott’s  best  qualities  never 
shone  out  more  freely  than  when  he  went  upon  anecdote  and 
reminiscence.  Such  a  master  of  narrative  and  of  himself  could 
have  done  personal  narrative  well.  Here,  if  anywhere,  his 
knowledge  was  complete,  and  all  his  humor  and  good-liumor 
had  free  scope: 

“  An  odd  incident  is  worth  recording.  It  seems,  my  mother  had  sent 
a  maid  to  take  charge  of  me,  at  this  farm  of  Sand y-Kn owe,  that  T  might 
be  no  inconvenience  to  the  family.  But  the  damsel  sent  on  that  impor¬ 
tant  mission  had  left  her  heart  behind  her,  in  the  keeping  of  some  wild 
fellow,  it  is  likely,  who  had  done  and  said  more  to  her  than  he  was  like 
to  make  good.  She  became  extremely  desirous  to  return  to  Edinburgh  ; 
and.  as  my  mother  made  a  point  of  her  remaining  where  she  was,  she 
contracted  a  sort  of  hatred  at  poor  me,  as  the  cause  of  her  being  detained 
at  Sandy- Knowe.  This  rose,  I  suppose,  to  a  sort  of  delirious  affection; 
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for  she  confessed  to  old  Alison  Wilson,  the  housekeeper,  that  she  had  car¬ 
ried  me  up  to  the  craigs  under  a  strong  temptation  of  the  Devil  to  cut 
my  throat  with  her  scissors,  and  bury  me  in  the  moss.  Alison  instantly 
took  possession  of  my  person,  and  took  care  that  her  confidant  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  farther  temptation,  at  least  so  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned.  She  was  dismissed,  of  course,  and  I  have  heard  afterwards 
became  a  lunatic. 

“  It  is  here,  at  Sandy-Knowe,  in  the  residence  of  my  paternal  grand¬ 
father,  already  mentioned,  that  I  have  the  first  consciousness  of  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  I  recollect  distinctly  that  my  situation  and  appearance  were 
a  little  whimsical.  Among  the  odd  remedies  recurred  to,  to  aid  my 
lameness,  some  one  had  recommended  that  so  often  as  a  sheep  was  killed 
for  the  use  of  the  family,  I  should  be  stripped,  and  swathed-up  in  the 
skin  warm  as  it  was  flayed  from  the  carcase  of  the  animal.  In  this  Tar¬ 
tar-like  habiliment  I  well  remember  lying  upon  the  floor  of  the  little 
parlor  in  the  farmhouse,  while  my  grandfather,  a  venerable  old  man 
with  white  hair,  used  every  excitement  to  make  me  try  to  crawl.  I  also 
distinctly  remember  the  late  Sir  George  M’Dougal  of  Mackerstown,  father 
of  the  present  Sir  Henry  Hay  M’Dougal,  joining  in  the  attempt.  He  was, 
God  knows  how,  a  relation  of  ours  ;  and  I  still  recollect  him,  in  his  old- 
fashioned  military  habit  (he  had  been  Colonel  of  the  Greys),  with  a 
small  cocked-hat  deeply  laced,  an  embroidered  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a 
light-colored  coat,  with  milk-white  locks  tied  in  a  military  fashion, 
kneeling  on  the  ground  before  me,  and  dragging  his  watch  along  the  car¬ 
pet  to  induce  me  to  follow  it.  The  benevolent  old  soldier,  and  the  infant 
wrapped  in  his  sheepskin,  would  have  afforded  an  odd  group  to  unin¬ 
terested  spectators.  This  must  have  happened  about  my  third  year 
(1774),  for  Sir  George  M’Dougal  and  my  grandfather  both  died  shortly 
after  that  period.” 

********** 

But  now  Scott  has  grown  up  to  be  a  brisk-hearted  jovial 
young  man  and  Advocate :  in  vacation-time  he  makes  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  Highlands,  to  the  Border  Cheviots  and  Northum¬ 
berland;  rides  free  and  far,  on  his  stout  galloway,  through 
bog  and  brake,  over  the  dim  moory  Debatable  Land,  —  over 
Flodden  and  other  fields,  and  places,  where,  though  he  yet 
knew  it  not,  his  work  lay.  No  land,  however  dim  and 
moory,  but  either  has  had  or  will  have  its  poet,  and  so 
become  not  unknown  in  song  Liddesdale,  which  was  once 
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as  prosaic  as  most  dales,  having  now  attained  illustration, 
let  us  glance  thitherward:  Liddesdale  too  is  on  this  ancient 
Earth  of  ours,  under  this  eternal  sky;  and  gives  and  takes 
in  the  most  incalculable  manner,  with  the  Universe  at  large! 
Scott’s  experiences  there  are  rather  of  the  rustic  Arcadian 
sort.  .  .  . 

But  let  us  now  fancy  that  the  jovial  young  Advocate  has 
pleaded  his  first  cause;  has  served  in  yeomanry  drills;  been 
wedded,  been  promoted  Sheriff,  without  romance  in  either 
case;  dabbling  a  little  the  while,  under  guidance  of  Monk 
Lewis,  in  translations  from  the  German,  in  translation  of 
Goethe’s  Gotz  icith  the  Iron  Hand;  —  and  we  have  arrived  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  and  the 
opening  of  a  new  century. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  there  has  been  made  out,  by  ^Nature  and 
Circumstance  working  together,  nothing  unusually  remarkable, 
yet  still  something  very  valuable;  a  stout  effectual  man  of 
thirty,  full  of  broad  sagacity  and  good  humor,  with  faculties 
in  him  fit  for  any  burden  of  business,  hospitality,  and  duty, 
legal  or  civic :  —  with  what  other  faculties  in  him  no  one  could 
yet  say.  As  indeed,  who,  after  lifelong  inspection,  can  say 
what  is  in  any  man?  The  uttered  part  of  a  man’s  life,  let 
us  always  repeat,  bears  to  the  unuttered,  unconscious  part  a 
small  unknown  proportion;  he  himself  never  knows  it,  much 
less  do  others.  Give  him  room,  give  him  impulse;  he  reaches 
down  to  the  Infinite  with  that  so  straitly-imprisoned  soul  of  his ; 
and  can  do  miracles  if  need  be!  It  is  one  of  the  comfortablest 
truths  that  great  men  abound,  though  in  the  unknown  state. 
Xay,  as  above  hinted,  our  greatest,  being  also  by  nature  our 
quietest,  are  perhaps  those  that  remain  unknown.  .  .  . 

Walter  Scott,  as  a  latent  Walter,  had  never  amused  all  men 
for  a  score  of  years  in  the  course  of  centuries  and  eternities, 
or  gained  and  lost  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
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by  Literature;  but  he  might  have  been  a  happy  and  by  no 
means  a  useless,  — nay,  who  knows  at  bottom  whether  not  a 
still  usefuller  Walter!  However,  that  was  not  his  fortune. 
The  Genius  of  rather  a  singular  age,  —  an  age  at  once  destitute 
of  faith  and  terrified  at  scepticism,  with  little  knowledge  of 
its  whereabout,  with  many  sorrows  to  bear  or  front,  and  on 
the  whole  with  a  life  to  lead  in  these  new  circumstances, — 
had  said  to  himself :  What  man  shall  be  the  temporary 
comforter,  or  were  it  but  the  spiritual  comfit-maker  of  this  my 
poor  singular  age,  to  solace  its  dead  tedium  and  manifold 
sorrows  a  little?  So  had  the  Genius  said,  looking  over  all  the 
world,  What  man?  and  found  him  walking  the  dusty  Outer 
Parliament-house  of  Edinburgh,  with  his  advocate-gown  on 
his  back;  and  exclaimed,  That  is  he! 

The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  proved  to  be  a  well  from 
which  flowed  one  of  the  broadest  rivers.  Metrical  Romances 
(which  in  due  time  pass  into  Prose  Romances);  the  old  life  of 
men  resuscitated  for  us:  it  is  a  mighty  word!  Hot  as  dead 
tradition,  but  as  a  palpable  presence,  the  past  stood  before  us. 
There  they  were,  the  rugged  old  fighting  men ;  in  their  doughty 
simplicity  and  strength,  with  their  heartiness,  their  healthi¬ 
ness,  their  stout  self-help,  in  their  iron  basnets,  leather  jer¬ 
kins,  jack-boots,  in  their  quaintness  of  manner  and  costume; 
there  as  they  looked  and  lived :  it  was  like  a  new-discovered 
continent  in  Literature;  for  the  new  century,  a  bright  El 
Dorado, —  or  else  some  fat  beatific  land  of  Cockaigne,  and 
Paradise  of  Donotliings.  To  the  opening  nineteenth  century, 
in  its  languor  and  paralysis,  nothing  could  have  been  wel- 
comer.  Most  unexpected,  most  refreshing  and  exhilarating; 
behold  our  new  El  Dorado ;  our  fat  beatific  Lubberland,  where 
one  can  enjoy  and  do  nothing!  It  was  the  time  for  such  a 
new  Literature;  and  this  Walter  Scott  was  the  man  for  it. 
The  Lays,  the  Marmions,  the  Ladys  and  Lords  of  Lake  and 
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Isles,  followed  in  quick  succession,  with  ever-widening  profit 
and  praise.  How  many  thousands  of  guineas  were  paid  down 
for  each  new  Lay;  how  many  thousands  of  coj^ies  (fifty  and 
more  sometimes)  were  printed  off,  then  and  subsequently ; 
what  complimenting,  reviewing,  renown,  and  apotheosis  there 
was.  ...  It  is  a  history,  brilliant,  remarkable:  the  outlines 
of  which  are  known  to  all.  The  reader  shall  recall  it,  or  con¬ 
ceive  it.  Ho  blaze  in  his  fancy  is  likely  to  mount  higher 
than  the  reality  did. 

At  this  middle  period  of  his  life,  therefore,  Scott,  enriched 
with  copyrights,  with  new  official  incomes  and  promotions,  rich 
in  money,  rich  in  repute,  presents  himself  as  a  man  in  the 
full  career  of  success.  “Health,  wealth,  and  wit  to  guide 
them  ”  (as  his  vernacular  Proverb  says),  all  these  three  are 
his.  The  field  is  open  for  him,  and  victory  there;  his  own 
faculty,  his  own  self,  unshackled,  victoriously  unfolds  itself, 
—  the  highest  blessedness  that  can  befall  a  man.  Wide 
circle  of  friends,  personal  loving  admirers;  warmth  of  domes¬ 
tic  joys,  vouchsafed  to  all  that  can  true-heartedly  nestle  down 
among  them;  light  of  radiance  and  renown  given  only  to  a 
few:  who  would  not  call  Scott  happy?  But  the  happiest  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  all  is,  as  we  said  above,  that  Scott  had  in  himself 
a  right  healthy  soul,  rendering  him  little  dependent  on  outward 
circumstances.  Things  showed  themselves  to  him  not  in  dis¬ 
tortion  or  borrowed  light  or  gloom,  but  as  they  were.  En¬ 
deavor  lay  in  him  and  endurance,  in  due  measure ;  and  clear 
vision  of  what  was  to  be  endeavored  after.  Were  one  to 
preach  a  Sermon  on  Health,  as  really  were  worth  doing,  Scott 
ought  to  be  the  text.  Theories  are  demonstrably  true  in  the 
way  of  logic ;  and  then  in  the  way  of  practice  they  prove  true 
or  else  not  true :  but  here  is  the  grand  experiment,  Do  they 
turn  out  well?  What  boots  it  that  a  man’s  creed  is  the  wisest, 
that  his  system  of  principles  is  the  superfinest,  if,  when  set 
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to  work,  the  life  of  him  does  nothing  but  jar,  and  fret  itself 
into  holes  ?  They  are  untrue  in  that,  were  it  in  nothing  else, 
these  principles  of  his;  openly  convicted  of  untruth;  —  fit 
only,  shall  we  say,  to  be  rejected  as  counterfeits,  and  flung  to 
the  dogs?  We  say  not  that;  but  we  do  say,  that  ill-health,  of 
body  or  of  mind,  is  defeat,  is  battle  (in  a  good  or  in  a  bad 
cause)  with  bad  success ;  that  health  alone  is  victory.  Let  all 
men,  if  they  can  manage  it,  contrive  to  be  healthy !  He  who 
in  what  cause  soever  sinks  into  pain  and  disease,  let  him  take 
thought  of  it;  let  him  know  well  that  it  is  not  good  he  has 
arrived  at  yet,  but  surely  evil, —  may,  or  may  not  be,  on  the 
way  towards  good. 

Scott’s  healthiness  showed  itself  decisively  in  all  things, 
and  nowhere  more  decisively  than  in  this:  the  way  in  which 
he  took  his  fame;  the  estimate  he  from  the  first  formed  of 
fame.  Money  will  buy  money’s  worth;  but  the  thing  men 
call  fame,  what  is  it?  A  gaudy  emblazonry,  not  good  for 
much, —  except,  indeed,  as  it  too  may  turn  to  money.  To 
Scott  it  was  a  profitable  pleasing  superfluity,  no  necessary  of 
life.  Not  necessary,  now  or  ever!  Seemingly  without  much 
effort,  but  taught  by  Nature,  and  the  instinct  which  instructs 
the  sound  heart  what  is  good  for  it  and  what  is  not,  he  felt 
that  he  could  always  do  without  this  same  emblazonry  of  rep¬ 
utation;  that  he  ought  to  put  no  trust  in  it;  but  be  ready  at 
any  time  to  see  it  pass  away  from  him,  and  to  hold  on  his 
way  as  before.  It  is  incalculable,  as  we  conjecture,  what  evil 
he  escaped  in  this  manner;  what  perversions,  irritations,  mean 
agonies  without  a  name,  he  lived  wholly  apart  from,  knew 
nothing  of.  Happily  before  fame  arrived,  he  had  reached 
the  mature  age  at  which  all  this  was  easier  to  him.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  this  poetic  period  that  Scott  formed  his  connection 
with  the  Ballantynes,  and  embarked,  though  under  cover, 
largely  in  trade.  To  those  who  regard  him  in  the  heroic 
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light,  and  will  have  Vates  to  signify  Prophet  as  well  as  Poet, 
this  portion  of  his  biography  seems  somewhat  incongruous. 
Viewed  as  it  stood  in  the  reality,  as  he  was  and  as  it  was,  the 
enterprise,  since  it  proved  so  unfortunate,  may  be  called 
lamentable,  but  cannot  be  called  unnatural.  The  practical 
Scott,  looking  towards  practical  issues  in  all  things,  could  not 
but  find  hard  cash  one  of  the  most  practical.  If  by  any  means 
cash  could  be  honestly  produced,  were  it  by  writing  poems, 
were  it  by  printing  them,  why  not?  Great  things  might  be 
done  ultimately;  great  difficulties  were  at  once  got  rid  of, — 
manifold  higglings  of  booksellers,  and  contradictions  of  sin¬ 
ners  hereby  fell  away.  A  printing  and  bookselling  specula¬ 
tion  was  not  so  alien  for  a  maker  of  books.  Voltaire,  who, 
indeed,  got  no  copyrights,  made  much  money  by  the  war 
commissariat  in  his  time;  we  believe,  by  the  victualling  branch 
of  it.  St.  George  himself,  they  say,  was  a  dealer  in  bacon  in 
Cappadocia.  A  thrifty  man  will  help  himself  towards  his 
object  by  such  steps  as  lead  to  it.  Station  in  society,  solid 
power  over  the  good  things  of  this  world,  was  Scott’s  avowed 
object;  towards  which  the  precept  of  precepts  is  that  of  Iago, 
“  Put  money  in  thy  purse.” 

Here,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  perhaps  no  literary 
man  of  any  generation  has  less  value  than  Scott  for  the 
immaterial  part  of  his  mission  in  any  sense :  not  only  for  the 
fantasy  called  fame,  with  the  fantastic  miseries  attendant 
thereon,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  purport  of  his  work,  whether 
it  tended  hitherward  or  thitherward,  or  had  any  tendency 
whatever;  and  indeed  for  all  purports  and  results  of  his  work¬ 
ing,  except  such,  we  may  say,  as  offered  themselves  to  the  eye, 
and  could,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  be  handled,  looked  at, 
and  buttoned  into  the  breeches-pocket.  Somewhat  too  little 
of  a  fantast,  this  Vates  of  ours!  But  so  it  was:  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  our  highest  literary  man,  who  immeasurably 
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beyond  all  others  commanded  the  world’s  ear,  had,  as  it  were, 
no  message  whatever  to  deliver  to  the  world;  wished  not  the 
world  to  elevate  itself,  to  amend  itself,  to  do  this  or  to  do  that, 
except  simply  pay  him  for  the  books  he  kept  writing.  Very 
remarkable;  fittest,  perhaps,  for  an  age  fallen  languid,  desti¬ 
tute  of  faith,  and  terrified  at  scepticism?  Or,  perhaps,  for 
quite  another  sort  of  age,  an  age  all  in  peaceable  triumphant 
motion?  Be  this  as  it  may,  surely  since  Shakespeare’s  time 
there  has  been  no  great  speaker  so  unconscious  of  an  aim  in 
speaking  as  Walter  Scott.  Equally  unconscious  these  two 
utterances ;  equally  the  sincere  complete  products  of  the  minds 
they  came  from :  and  now  if  they  were  equally  deep?  Or,  if  the 
one  was  living  fire,  and  the  other  was  futile  phosphorescence 
and  mere  resinous  firework?  It  will  depend  on  the  relative 
worth  of  the  minds;  for  both  were  equally  spontaneous,  both 
equally  expressed  themselves  unencumbered  by  an  ulterior 
aim.  Beyond  drawing  audiences  to  the  Globe  Theatre, 
Shakespeare  contemplated  no  result  in  those  plays  of  his. 
Yet  they  have  had  results!  Utter  with  free  heart  what  thy 
own  daemon  gives  thee:  if  fire  from  heaven, it  shall  be  well;  if 
resinous  firework,  it  shall  be  —  as  well  as  it  could  be,  or  better 
than  otherwise!  The  candid  judge  will,  in  general,  require 
that  a  speaker,  in  so  extremely  serious  a  Universe  as  this  of 
ours,  have  something  to  speak  about.  In  the  heart  of  the 
speaker  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  gospel-tidings,  burning 
till  it  be  uttered;  otherwise  it  were  better  for  him  that  he 
altogether  held  his  peace.  A  gospel  somewhat  more  decisive 
than  this  of  Scott’s,  —  except  to  an  age  altogether  languid, 
without  either  scepticism  or  faith!  These  things  the  candid 
judge  will  demand  of  literary  men;  yet  withal  will  recognize 
the  great  worth  there  is  in  Scott’s  honesty  if  in  nothing 
more,  in  his  being  the  thing  he  was  with  such  entire  good 
faith.  Here  is  a  something,  not  a  nothing.  If  no  skyborn 
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messenger,  heaven  looking  through  his  eyes;  then  neither  is 
it  a  chimera  with  his  systems,  crotchets,  cants,  fanaticisms, 
and  “last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,”  —  full  of  misery,  unrest, 
and  ill-will;  but  a  substantial,  peaceable,  terrestrial  man. 
Far  as  the  Earth  is  under  the  Heaven  does  Scott  stand  below 
the  former  sort  of  character;  but  high  as  the  cheerful  flowery 
Earth  is  above  waste  Tartarus  does  he  stand  above  the  latter. 
Let  him  live  in  his  own  fashion,  and  do  honor  to  him  in 
that. 

It  were  late  in  the  day  to  write  criticisms  on  those  Metrical 
Romances.  .  .  .  But  let  the  Metrical  Romance  become  a  prose 
one :  shake  off  its  rhyme  fetters,  and  try  a  wider  sweep !  In  the 
spring  of  1814  appeared  Waverley ;  an  event  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  British  Literature ;  in  the  annals  of  British  Book¬ 
selling  thrice  and  four  times  memorable.  Byron  sang,  but 
Scott  narrated ;  and  when  the  song  had  sung  itself  out  through 
all  variations  onwards  to  the  Don  Juan  one,  Scott  was  still 
found  narrating,  and  carrying  the  whole  world  along  with  him. 
All  bygone  popularity  of  chivalry-lays  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
far  greater.  What  “  series  ”  followed  out  of  Waverley,  and 
how  and  with  what  result,  is  known  to  all  men ;  was  witnessed 
and  watched  with  a  kind  of  rapt  astonishment  by  all.  Hardly 
any  literary  reputation  ever  rose  so  high  in  our  Island;  no 
reputation  at  all  ever  spread  so  wide.  Walter  Scott  became 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet,  of  Abbottsford;  on  whom  Fortune 
seemed  to  pour  her  whole  cornucopia  of  wealth,  honor,  and 
worldly  good;  the  favorite  of  Princes  and  of  Peasants,  and 
all  intermediate  men.  His  “  Waverley  series,”  swift-following 
one  on  the  other  apparently  without  end,  was  the  universal 
reading;  looked  for  like  an  annual  harvest,  by  all  ranks,  in 
all  European  countries. 

A  curious  circumstance  superadded  itself,  that  the  author 
though  known  was  unknown.  From  the  first, most  people  sus- 
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pected,  and  soon  after  tlie  first,  few  intelligent  persons  much 
doubted  that  the  author  of  1  Vayerley  was  Walter  Scott.  Yet 
a  certain  mystery  was  still  kept  up;  rather  piquant  to  the 
public ;  doubtless  very  pleasant  to  the  author,  who  saw  it  all ; 
who  probably  had  not  to  listen,  as  other  hapless  individuals 
often  had,  to  this  or  the  other  long-drawn  “clear  proof  at 
last,”  that  the  author  was  not  Walter  Scott,  but  a  certain 
astonishing  Mr.  So-and-so;  —  one  of  the  standing  miseries  of 
human  life  in  that  time.  But  for  the  privileged  Author, it  was 
like  a  king  travelling  incognito.  All  men  know  that  he  is  a 
high  king,  chivalrous  Gustaf  or  Kaiser  Joseph;  but  he 
mingles  in  their  meetings  without  cumber  of  etiquette  or 
lonesome  ceremony,  as  Chevalier  du  Nord,  or  Count  of  Lor¬ 
raine  :  he  has  none  of  the  weariness  of  royalty,  and  yet  all  the 
praise,  and  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  it  with  his  own  ears. 
In  a  word,  the  Waverley  Novels  circulated  and  reigned  trium¬ 
phant;  to  the  general  imagination  the  “ Author  of  Waverley” 
was  like  some  living  mythological  personage,  and  ranked 
among  the  chief  wonders  of  the  world. 

How  a  man  lived  and  demeaned  himself  in  such  unwonted 
circumstances,  is  worth  seeing.  .  .  .  We  select  some  glimpses 
of  him  from  Mr.  Lockhart’s  record.  The  first  is  of  dining 
with  Royalty  or  Prince  Eegentship  itself;  an  almost  official 
matter : 

“On  hearing  from  Mr.  Croker  (then  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty)  that 
Scott  was  to  be  in  town  by  the  middle  of  March  (1815),  the  Prince  said, 
‘Let  me  know  when  he  comes,  and  I’ll  get  up  a  snug  little  dinner  that 
will  suit  him  ;  ’  and,  after  he  had  been  presented  and  graciously  received 
at  the  levee,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  accordingly,  through  his  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Adam  (now  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Jury  Court  in 
Scotland),  who  at  that  time  held  a  confidential  office  in  the  royal  house¬ 
hold.  The  Regent  had  consulted  with  Mr.  Adam,  also,  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  party.  ‘Let  us  have,’  said  he,  ‘  just  a  few  friends  of  his 
own,  and  the  more  Scotch  the  better  ;  ’  and  both  the  Commissioner  and 
Mr.  Croker  assure  me  that  the  party  was  the  most  interesting  and  agree- 
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able  one  in  their  recollection.  It  comprised,  I  believe,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  Duke  of  Gordon  (then  Marquess  of  Huntly),  the  Marquess  of  Hert¬ 
ford  (then  Lord  Yarmouth),  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Scott’s  early  friend, 
Lord  Melville.  ‘The  Prince  and  Scott,’  says  Mr.  Croker,  1  were  the  two 
most  brilliant  story-tellers,  in  their  several  ways,  that  I  have  ever  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet ;  they  were  both  aware  of  their  forte ,  and  both  exerted 
themselves  that  evening  with  delightful  effect.  On  going  home,  I  really 
could  not  decide  which  of  them  had  shone  the  most.  The  Regent  was 
enchanted  with  Scott,  as  Scott  with  him  ;  and  on  all  his  subsequent  visits 
to  London,  he  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  royal  table.’  The  Lord  Chief 
Commissioner  remembers  that  the  Prince  was  particularly  delighted  with 
the  poet’s  anecdotes  of  the  old  Scotch  judges  and  lawyers,  which  his 
Royal  Highness  sometimes  capped  by  ludicrous  traits  of  certain  ermined 
sages  of  his  own  acquaintance.  Scott  told,  among  others,  a  story,  which 
he  was  fond  of  telling,  of  his  old  friend  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Braxfield  ; 
and  the  commentary  of  his  Royal  Highness  on  hearing  it  amused  Scott, 
who  often  mentioned  it  afterwards.  The  anecdote  is  this :  Braxfield, 
whenever  he  went  on  a  particular  circuit,  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  of  the  assize 
towns,  and  staying  at  least  one  night,  which,  being  both  of  them  ardent 
chess-players,  they  usually  concluded  with  their  favorite  game.  One 
Spring  circuit  the  battle  was  not  decided  at  daybreak;  so  the  Justice- 
Clerk  said,  ‘  Weel,  Donald,  I  must  e’en  come  back  this  gate,  and  let  the 
game  lie  ower  for  the  present :  ’  and  back  he  came  in  October,  but  not  to 
his  old  friend’s  hospital  house,  for  that  gentleman  had  in  the  interim  been 
apprehended  on  a  capital  charge  (of  forgery),  and  his  name  stood  on  the 
Porteous  BoU ,  or  list  of  those  who  were  about  to  be  tried  under  his 
former  guest’s  auspices.  The  laird  was  indicted  and  tried  accordingly, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Braxfield  forthwith  put  on  his 
cocked  hat  (which  answers  to  the  black  cap  in  England),  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  usual  terms —  4  To  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  you  be  dead ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  unhappy 
soul  !  ’  Having  concluded  this  awful  formula  in  his  most  sonorous 
cadence,  Braxfield,  dismounting  his  formidable  beaver,  gave  a  familiar 
nod  to  his  unfortunate  acquaintance,  and  said  to  him  in  a  sort  of  chuck¬ 
ling  whisper,  ‘And  now,  Donald,  my  man,  I  think  I’ve  checkmated  you 
for  ance.’  The  Regent  laughed  heartily  at  this  specimen  of  Macqueen’s 
brutal  humor ;  and  4 1’  faith,  Walter,’  says  he,  4  this  old  big-wig  seems 
to  have  taken  things  as  coolly  as  my  tyrannical  self.  Don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  Tom  Moore’s  description  of  me  at  breakfast:  — 

“  4  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 

Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post  ?  ’ 
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Towards  midnight,  the  Prince  called  for  ‘  a  bumper,  with  all  the 
honors,  to  the  author  of  Waverley  ;  ’  and  looked  significantly,  as  he 
was  charging  his  own  glass,  to  Scott.  Scott  seemed  somewhat  puzzled 
for  a  moment,  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  and  filling  his  glass  to 
the  brim,  said,  ‘  Tour  lioyal  Highness  looks  as  if  you  thought  1  had 
some  claim  to  the  honors  of  this  toast.  I  have  no  such  pretensions ; 
but  shall  take  good  care  that  the  real  Simon  Pure  hears  of  the  high  com¬ 
pliment  that  has  now  been  paid  him.’  He  then  drank-off  his  claret ; 
and  joined  with  a  stentorian  voice  in  the  cheering,  which  the  Prince  him¬ 
self  timed.  But  before  tlie,company  could  resume  their  seats,  his  Itoyal 
Highness,  ‘Another  of  the  same,  if  you  please,  to  the  Author  of  Mar- 
viion ,  and  now,  Walter,  my  man,  I  have  checkmated  you  for  ance.'  The 
second  bumper  was  followed  by  cheers  still  more  prolonged :  and  Scott 
then  rose,  and  returned  thanks  in  a  short  address,  which  struck  the  Lord 
Chief  Commissioner  as  ‘alike  grave  and  graceful.’  This  story  has  been 
circulated  in  a  very  perverted  shape.  .  .  .  Before  he  left  town  he  again 
dined  at  Carlton  House,  when  the  party  was  a  still  smaller  one  than 
before,  and  the  merriment,  if  possible,  still  more  free.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  the  Prince  sang  several  capital  songs.”  .  .  . 

That  Abbotsford  became  infested  to  a  great  degree  with 
tourists,  wonder-hunters,  and  all  that  fatal  species  of  people, 
maybe  supposed.  Solitary  Ettrick  saw  itself  populous:  all 
paths  were  beaten  with  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  an  endless  mis¬ 
cellany  of  pilgrims.  As  many  as  “sixteen  parties”  have 
arrived  at  Abbotsford  in  one  day;  male  and  female;  peers, 
Socinian  preachers,  whatsoever  was  distinguished,  whatsoever 
had  love  of  distinction  in  it!  Mr.  Lockhart  thinks  there  was 
no  literary  shrine  ever  so  bepilgrimed,  except  Eerney  in 
Voltaire’s  time,  who,  however,  was  not  half  so  accessible.  A 
fatal  species!  These  are  what  Schiller  calls  “the  flesh-flies;  ” 
buzzing  swarms  of  bluebottles,  who  never  fail  where  any  taint 
of  human  glory  or  other  corruptibility  is  in  the  wind.  So  has 
Nature  decreed.  Scott’s  healthiness,  bodily  and  mental,  his 
massive  solidity  of  character,  nowhere  showed  itself  more 
decisively  than  in  his  manner  of  encountering  this  part  of  his 
fate.  That  his  bluebottles  were  blue,  and  of  the  usual  tone 
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and  quality,  may  be  judged.  Hear  Captain  Basil  Hall  (in 
a  very  compressed  state)  : 

“  We  arrived  in  good  time,  and  found  several  other  guests  at  dinner. 
The  public  rooms  are  lighted  with  oil-gas,  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
splendor.  The”  etc.  —  “Had  I  a  hundred  pens,  each  of  which  at  the 
same  time  should  separately  write  down  an  anecdote,  I  could  not  hope  to 
record  one-half  of  those  which  our  host,  to  use  Spenser’s  expression, 
‘welled  out  alway.’”  —  “Entertained  us  all  the  way  with  an  endless 
string  of  anecdotes  ;  ”  —  “  came  like  a  stream  of  poetry  from  his  lips  ;  ” 
—  “path  muddy  and  scarcely  passable,  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  any  place  so  interesting  as  the  skdl  of  this  mighty  magician 
had  rendered  this  narrow  ravine.”  —  “  Impossible  to  touch  on  any  theme, 
but  straightway  he  has  an  anecdote  to  fit  it.”  —  “  Thus  we  strolled  along, 
borne,  as  it  were,  on  the  stream  of  song  and  story.”  — “  In  the  evening 
we  had  a  great  feast  indeed.  Sir  Walter  asked  us  if  we  had  ever  read 
Christabel.”  —  “Interspersed  with  these  various  readings  were  some 
hundreds  of  stories,  some  quaint,  some  pathetical.” — “  At  breakfast 
to-day  we  had,  as  usual,  some  150  stories  —  God  knows  how  they  came 
in.” — “In  any  man  so  gifted  —  so  qualified  to  take  the  loftiest,  proud¬ 
est  line  at  the  head  of  the  literature,  the  taste,  the  imagination  of  the 
whole  world  !  ”  —  “  For  instance,  he  never  sits  at  any  particular  place  at 
table,  but  takes”  etc.,  etc. 

Among  such  worshippers,  arriving  in  “  sixteen  parties  a 
clay,”  an  ordinary  man  might  have  grown  buoyant;  have  felt 
the  god,  begun  to  nod,  and  seemed  to  shake  the  spheres.  A 
slightly  splenetic  man,  possessed  of  Scotts’  sense,  would  have 
swept  his  premises  clear  of  them:  Let  no  bluebottle  approach 
here,  to  disturb  a  man  in  his  work, —  under  pain  of  sugared 
squash  (called  quassia)  and  king’s  yellow!  The  good  Sir 
Walter,  like  a  quiet  brave  man,  did  neither.  He  let  the  mat¬ 
ter  take  its  course:  enjoyed  what  was  enjoyable  in  it;  endured 
what  could  not  well  be  helped;  persisted  meanwhile  in  writing 
his  daily  portion  of  romance- copy,  in  preserving  his  compos¬ 
ure  of  heart; — in  a  word,  accommodated  himself  to  this  loud- 
buzzing  environment,  and  made  it  serve  him,  as  he  would 
have  done  (perhaps  with  more  ease)  to  a  silent,  poor,  and  soli- 
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tary  one.  No  doubt  it  affected  him  too,  and  in  the  lamenta- 
blest  way  fevered  his  internal  life,  though  he  kept  it  well 
down;  but  it  affected  him  less  than  it  would  have  done  almost 
any  other  man.  For  his  guests  were  not  all  of  the  bluebottle 
sort;  far  from  that.  Mr.  Lockhart  shall  furnish  us  with  the 
brightest  aspect  a  British  Ferney  ever  yielded,  or  is  like  to 
yield :  and  therewith  we  will  quit  Abbotsford  and  the  domi¬ 
nant  and  culminant  period  of  Scott’s  life:  — 

“It  was  a  clear,  bright  September  morning,  with  a  sharpness  in  the 
air  that  doubled  the  animating  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and  all  was  in 
readiness  for  a  grand  coursing-match  on  Newark  Hill.  The  only  guest 
who  had  chalked-out  other  sport  for  himself  was  the  stanchest  of 
anglers,  Mr.  Rose  ;  but  he  too  was  there  on  his  slidty ,  armed  with  his 
salmon-rod  and  landing-net,  and  attended  by  his  Ilinves,  and  Charlie 
l’urdie,  a  brother  of  Tom,  in  those  days  the  most  celebrated  fisherman 
of  the  district.  This  little  group  of  AValtonians,  bound  for  Lord  Somer¬ 
ville’s  preserve,  remained  lounging  about,  to  witness  the  start  of  the 
main  cavalcade.  Sir  Walter,  mounted  on  Sibyl,  was  marshalling  the 
order  of  procession  with  a  huge  hunting-whip  ;  and  among  a  dozen  frolic¬ 
some  youths  and  maidens,  who  seemed  disposed  to  laugh  at  all  discipline, 
appeared,  each  on  horseback,  each  as  eager  as  the  youngest  spoilsman 
in  the  troop,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  the  patriarch  of 
Scottish  belles-lettres,  Henry  Mackenzie.  The  Man  of  Feeling,  however, 
was  persuaded  with  some  difficulty  to  resign  his  steed  for  the  present  to 
his  faithful  negro  follower,  and  to  join  Lady  Scott  in  the  sociable,  until 
we  should  reach  the  ground  of  our  battue.  Laidlaw,  on  a  strong- tailed 
wiry  Highlander,  yclept  Hoclclin  Grey,  which  carried  him  nimbly  and 
stoutly,  although  his  feet  almost  touched  the  ground  as  he  sat,  was  the 
adjutant.  But  the  most  picturesque  figure  was  the  illustrious  inventor  of 
the  safety-lamp.  He  had  come  for  his  favorite  sport  of  angling,  and  had 
been  practising  it  successfully  with  Rose,  his  travelling  companion,  for 
two  or  three  days  preceding  this  ;  but  he  had  not  prepared  for  coursing 
fields,  or  had  left  Charlie  Purdie’s  troop  for  Sir  Walter’s  on  a  sudden 
thought,  and  his  fishei-man’s  costume  —  a  brown  hat  with  flexible  brim, 
urronnded  with  line  upon  line  of  catgut,  and  innumerable  fly-hooks  — 
jack-boots  worthy  of  a  Dutch  smuggler,  and  a  fustian  surtout  dabbled 
with  the  blood  of  salmon,  made  a  fine  contrast  with  the  smart  jackets, 
white-cord  breeches,  and  well-polished  jockey-boots  of  the  less  distin¬ 
guished  cavaliers  about  him.  Dr.  Wollaston  was  in  black;  and  with  his 
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noble  serene  dignity  of  countenance  might  have  passed  for  a  sporting 
archbishop.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  at  this  time  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
with  a  white  hat  turned  up  with  green,  green  spectacles,  green  jacket, 
and  long  brown  leathern  gaiters  buttoned  upon  his  nether  anatomy,  wore 
a  dog-whistle  round  his  neck,  and  had,  all  over,  the  air  of  as  resolute  a 
devotee  as  the  gay  captain  of  bluntly  Burn.  Tom  Purdie  and  his  sub¬ 
alterns  had  preceded  us  by  a  few  hours  with  all  the  greyhounds  that 
could  be  collected  at  Abbotsford,  Darnick,  and  Melrose  ;  but  the  giant 
Maida  had  remained  os  his  master’s  orderly,  and  now  gambolled  about 
Sibyl  Grey,  barking  for  mere  joy  like  a  spaniel  puppy. 

“  The  order  of  march  had  been  all  settled,  and  the  sociable  was  just  get¬ 
ting  under  weigh,  when  the  Lady  Anne  broke  from  the  line,  screaming 
with  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Papa,  papa,  I  knew  you  could  never  think 
of  going  without  your  pet !  ’  Scott  looked  round,  and  I  rather  think 
there  was  a  blush  as  well  as  a  smile  upon  his  face,  when  he  perceived 
a  little  black  pig  frisking  about  his  pony,  and  evidently  a  self-elected 
addition  to  the  party  of  the  day.  He  tried  to  look  stern,  and  cracked 
his  whip  at  the  creature,  but  was  in  a  moment  obliged  to  join  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  cheers.  Poor  piggy  soon  found  a  strap  round  its  neck,  and  was 
dragged  into  the  background  ;  —  Scott,  watching  the  retreat,  repeated 
with  mock  pathos  the  first  verse  of  an  old  pastoral  song  — 

‘  What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die  ? 

My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie  ! 

My  only  beast,  I  had  na  mae, 

And  wow  !  but  I  was  vogie  !  ’ 

—  the  cheers  were  redoubled  —  and  the  squadron  moved  on. 

“This  pig  had  taken,  nobody  could  tell  how,  a  most  sentimental 
attachment  to  Scott,  and  was  constantly  urging  its  pretensions  to  be 
admitted  a  regular  member  of  his  tail  along  with  the  greyhounds  and 
terriers :  but,  indeed,  I  remember  him  suffering  another  summer  under 
the  same  sort  of  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  an  affectionate  hen.  I  leave 
the  explanation  for  philosophers  ;  —  but  such  were  the  facts.  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  the  vulgarly  calumniated  donkey,  to  name  him  in  the 
same  category  of  pets  with  the  pig  and  the  hen  ;  but  a  year  or  two  after 
this  time,  my  wife  used  to  drive  a  couple  of  these  animals  in  a  little 
garden-chair,  and  whenever  her  father  appeared  at  the  door  of  our  cot¬ 
tage,  we  were  sure  to  see  Hannah  More  and  Lady  Morgan  (as  Am*' 
Scott  had  wickedly  christened  them)  trotting  from  their  pasture,  to  lay 
their  noses  over  the  paling,  and  as  Washington  Irving  says  of  the  old 
white-haired  hedger  with  the  Parisian  snuff-box,  ‘to  have  a  pleasant 
crack  wi’  the  laird.’ 
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“There”  at  Chiefswoocl  “my  wife  and  I  spent  this  summer  and 
autumn  of  1821  ;  the  first  of  several  seasons  which  will  ever  dwell  on  my 
memory  as  the  happiest  of  my  life.  We  were  near  enough  Abbotsford 
to  partake  as  often  as  we  liked  of  its  brilliant  and  constantly  varying 
society  ;  yet  could  do  sc  without  being  exposed  to  the  worry  and  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  spirit  which  the  daily  reception  of  new-comers  entailed  upon  all 
the  family,  except  Sir  Walter  himself.  But,  in  truth,  even  he  was  not 
always  proof  against  the  annoyances  connected  with  such  a  style  of  open 
housekeeping.  Even  his  temper  sank  sometimes  under  the  solemn 
applauses  of  learned  dulness,  the  vapid  raptures  of  painted  and  peri¬ 
wigged  dowagers,  the  horse-leech  avidity  with  which  underbred  foreigners 
urged  their  questions,  and  the  pompous  simpers  of  condescending  mag¬ 
nates.  When  sore  beset  at  home  in  this  way,  he  would  every  now  and 
then  discover  that  he  had  some  very  particular  business  to  attend  to  on 
an  outlying  part  of  his  estate  ;  and,  craving  the  indulgence  of  his  guests 
overnight,  appear  at  the  cabin  in  the  glen  before  its  inhabitants  were 
astir  in  the  morning.  The  clatter  of  Sibyl  Grey’s  hoofs,  the  yelping  of 
Mustard  and  Spice,  and  his  own  joyons  shout  of  reveillee  under  our 
windows,  were  the  signal  that  he  had  burst  his  toils,  and  meant  for  that 
day  to  ‘  take  his  ease  in  his  inn.1  On  descending,  he  was  to  be  found 
seated  with  all  his  dogs  and  ours  about  him,  under  a  spreading  ash  that 
overshadowed  half  the  bank  between  the  cottage  and  the  brook,  pointing 
the  edge  of  his  woodman’s  axe,  and  listening  to  Tom  Purdie’s  lecture 
touching  the  plantation  that  most  needed  thinning.  After  breakfast  he 
would  take  possession  of  a  dressing-room  upstairs,  and  write  a  chapter  of 
The  Pirate ;  and  then  having  made-up  and  despatched  his  packet  for 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  away  to  join  Purdie  wherever  the  foresters  were  at  work 

—  and  sometimes  to  labor  among  them  as  strenuously  as  John  Swanston 

—  until  it  was  time  either  to  rejoin  his  own  party  at  Abbotsford,  or  the 
quiet  circle  of  the  cottage.  When  his  guests  were  few  and  friendly,  he 
often  made  them  come  over  and  meet  him  at  Chiefswood  in  a  body 
towards  evening ;  and  surely  he  never  appeared  to  more  amiable  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  helping  his  young  people  with  their  little  arrangements 
upon  such  occasions.  He  was  ready  with  all  sorts  of  devices  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  narrow  establishment ;  he  used  to  delight  particularly  in 
sinking  the  wine  in  a  well  under  the  brae  ere  he  went  out,  and  hauling  up 
the  basket  just  before  dinner  was  announced,  this  primitive  device  being, 
he  said,  what  he  had  always  practised  when  a  young  housekeeper,  and  in 
his  opinion  far  superior  in  its  results  to  any  application  of  ice :  and  in 
the  same  spirit,  whenever  the  weather  was  sufficiently  genial,  lie  voted  for 
dining  out  of  doors  altogether,  which  at  once  got  rid  of  the  inconvenience 
of  very  small  rooms,  and  made  it  natural  and  easy  for  the  gentlemen  to 
help  the  ladies,  so  that  the  paucity  of  servants  went  for  nothing.” 
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Surely  all  this  is  very  beautiful;  like  a  picture  of  Boccac¬ 
cio’s:  the  ideal  of  a  country  life  in  our  time.  Why  could  it 
not  last?  Income  was  not  wanting:  Scott’s  official  perma¬ 
nent  income  was  amply  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  valuable  in  it;  nay,  of  all  that  was  not  harassing, 
senseless,  and  despicable.  Scott  had  some  2,0007  a  year  with¬ 
out  writing  books  at  all.  Why  should  he  manufacture  and  not 
create,  to  make  more  money;  and  rear  mass  on  mass  for  a 
dwelling  to  himself,  till  the  pile  toppled,  sank  crashing,  and 
buried  him  in  its  ruins,  when  he  had  a  safe,  pleasant  dwelling 
ready  of  its  own  accord?  Alas,  Scott,  with  all  his  health,  was 
infected;  sick  of  the  fearfulest  malady,  that  of  Ambition!  To 
such  length  had  the  King’s  baronetcy,  the  world’s  favour  and 
“sixteen  parties  a-day, ”  brought  it  with  him.  So  the  inane 
racket  must  be  kept  up,  and  rise  ever  higher.  So  masons 
labor,  ditchers  delve;  and  there  is  endless,  altogether  de¬ 
plorable  correspondence  about  marble-slabs  for  tables,  wain¬ 
scoting  of  rooms,  curtains,  and  the  trimmings  of  curtains, 
orange-colored  or  fawn-colored.  Walter  Scott,  one  of  the 
gifted  of  the  world,  whom  his  admirers  call  the  most  gifted, 
must  kill  himself  that  he  may  be  a  country  gentleman,  the 
founder  of  a  race  of  Scottish  lairds. 

It  is  one  of  the  strangest,  most  tragical  histories  ever 
enacted  under  this  sun.  So  poor  a  passion  can  lead  so  strong 
a  man  into  such  mad  extremes.  Surely,  were  not  a  man  a  fool 
always,  one  might  say  there  was  something  eminently  dis¬ 
tracted  in  this,  end  as  it  would,  of  a  Walter  Scott  writing 
daily  with  the  ardor  of  a  steam-engine,  that  he  might  make 
15,0007  a  year,  and  buy  upholstery  with  it.  To  cover  the 
walls  of  a  stone  house  in  Selkirkshire  with  nicknacks,  ancient 
armor,  and  genealogical  shields,  what  can  we  name  it  but  a 
being  bit  with  delirium  of  a  kind?  That  tract  after  tract  of 
moorland  in  the  shire  of  Selkirk  should  be  joined  together  on 
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parchment  and  by  ring-fence,  and  named  after  one’s  name, — 
why,  it  is  a  shabby,  small-type  edition  of  your  vulgar  Napo¬ 
leons,  Alexanders,  and  conquering  heroes,  not  counted  venera¬ 
ble  by  any  teacher  of  men !  — 

“  The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander  when  he  cried, 

Because  he  had  hut  one  to  subdue, 

As  was  a  narrow  paltry  tub  "to 
Diogenes  ;  who  ne’er  was  said. 

Tor  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

To  whine,  put  finger  i’  the  eye  and  sob, 

Because  he  had  ne’er  another  tub.” 

Not  he!  and  if,  “looked  at  from  the  Moon,  which  itself  is 
far  from  Infinitude,”  Napoleon’s  dominions  were  as  small  as 
mine,  what,  by  any  chance  of  possibilty,  could  Abbotsford 
landed-property  ever  have  become?  As  the  Arabs  say,  there 
is  a  black  speck,  were  it  no  bigger  than  a  bean’s  eye,  in  every 
soul;  which,  once  set  it  a- working,  will  overcloud  the  whole 
man  into  darkness  and  quasi-madness,  and  hurry  him  balefully 
into  Night!  .  .  . 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  a  very  tragical  one.  Tragical,  yet 
still  beautiful;  waste  Ruin’s  havoc  borrowing  a  kind  of 
sacredness  from  a  yet  sterner  visitation,  that  of  Death!  Scott 
has  withdrawn  into  a  solitary  lodging-house  in  Edinburgh,  to 
do  daily  the  day’s  work  there;  and  had  to  leave  his  wife  at 
Abbotsford  in  the  last  stage  of  disease.  He  went  away 
silently;  looked  silently  at  the  sleeping  face  he  scarcely 
hoped  ever  to  see  again.  We  quote  from  a  diary  he  had 
begun  to  keep  in  those  months,  on  hint  from  Byron’s  Ravenna 
Journal:  copious  sections  of  it  render  the  Sixth  Volume 
more  interesting  than  any  of  the  former  ones :  — 

“Abbotsford,  May  11  (1826). —  .  .  .  It  withers  my  heart  to  think  of 
it,  and  to  recollect  that  I  can  hardly  hope  again  to  seek  confidence  and 
counsel  from  that  ear,  to  which  all  might  be  safely  confided.  But  in  her 
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present  lethargic  state,  what  would  my  attendance  have  availed  ?  —  and 
Anne  has  promised  close  and  constant  intelligence.  I  must  dine  with 
James  Ballantyne  to-day  en  famille.  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  would  rather 
he  at  home  and  alone.  However,  I  can  go  out  too.  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  barren  sense  of  hopelessness  which  struggles  to  invade  me.” 

“  Edinburgh ,  —  Mrs.  Brown's  lodgings ,  North  St.  David  Street — May 
12.  —  I  passed  a  pleasant  day  with  kind  J.  B.,  which  was  a  great  relief 
from  the  black  dog,  which  would  have  worried  me  at  home.  He  was 
quite  alone. 

“  Well,  here  I  am  in  Arden.  And  I  may  say  with  Touchstone,  ‘  When 
I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place  ;  ’  I  must,  when  there  is  occasion, 
draw  to  my  own  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie’s  consolation  —  1  One  cannot  carry 
the  comforts  of  the  Saut-Market  about  with  one.’  Were  I  at  ease  in 
mind,  I  think  the  body  is  very  well  cared  for.  Only  one  other  lodger  in 
the  house,  a  Mr.  Shandy,  —  a  clergyman,  and,  despite  his  name,  said  to 
be  a  quiet  one.” 

“  May  14.  — A  fair  good-morrow  to  you,  Mr.  Sun,  who  are  shining  so 
brightly  on  these  dull  walls.  Methinks  you  look  as  if  you  were  looking 
as  bright  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  ;  but  look  where  you  will,  Sir  Sun, 
you  look  upon  sorrow  and  suffering.  —  Hogg  was  here  yesterday,  in 
danger,  from  having  obtained  an  accommodation  of  100/.  from  James 
Ballantyne,  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  repay.  I  am  unable  to  help  the 
poor  fellow,  being  obliged  to  borrow  myself.” 

“  May  15. —  Received  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  all  is  over  at 
Abbotsford.” 

11  Abbotsford,  May  16.  —  She  died  at  nine  in  the  morning,  after  being 
very  ill  for  two  days  —  easy  at  last.  I  arrived  here  late  last  night.  Anne  is 
worn  out,  and  has  had  hysterics,  which  returned  on  my  ax-rival.  Her 
bi-oken  accents  wei-e  like  those  of  a  child,  the  language  as  well  as  the 
tones  broken,  but  in  the  most  gentle  voice  of  submission.  ‘  Poor  mamma 
—  never  return  again — gone  forever  —  a  better  place.’  Then,  when  she 
came  to  herself,  she  spoke  with  sense,  fx-eedom,  and  strength  of  mind, 
till  her  weakness  returned.  It  would  have  been  inexpressibly  moving  to 
me  as  a  stranger — -what  was  it  then  to  the  father  and  the  husband  ?  For 
myself,  I  scarce  know  how  I  feel ;  sometimes  as  firm  as  the  Bass  Ilock, 
sometimes  as  weak  as  the  water  that  breaks  on  it.  I  am  as  alert  at 
thinking  and  deciding  as  I  ever  was  in  my  life.  Yet,  when  I  contrast 
what  this  place  now  is,  with  what  it  has  been  not  long  since,  I  think  my 
heart  will  break.  Lonely,  aged,  deprived  of  my  family  —  all  but  poor 
Anne  ;  an  impoverished,  an  embarrassed  man,  deprived  of  the  sharer  of 
my  thoughts  and  counsels,  who  could  always  talk-down  my  sense  of  the 
calamitous  apprehensions  which  break  the  heart  that  must  bear  them 
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alone — Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me,  by  giving  me  things  to 
think  of  beyond  my  weary  self-reflections. 

“  I  have  seen  her.  The  figure  I  beheld  is,  and  is  not  my  Charlotte  — 
my  thirty  years’  companion.  There  is  the  same  symmetry  of  form, 
though  those  limbs  are  rigid  which  were  once  so  gracefully  elastic  —  but 
that  yellow  mask,  with  pinched  features,  which  seems  to  mock  life  rather 
than  emulate  it,  can  it  be  the  face  that  was  once  so  full  of  lively  expres¬ 
sion  ?  I  will  not  look  on  it  again.  Anne  thinks  her  little  changed, 
because  the  latest  idea  she  had  formed  of  her  mother  is  as  she  appeared 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  pain.  Mine  go  back  to  a  period  of  com¬ 
parative  ease.  If  I  write  long  in  this  way,  I  shall  write-down  my  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  I  should  rather  write-up,  if  I  could.” 

“  May  18. —  ...  Cerements  of  lead  and  of  wood  already  hold  her ; 
cold  earth  must  have  her  soon.  But  it  is  not  my  Charlotte,  it  is  not  the 
bride  of  my  youth,  the  mother  of  my  children,  that  will  be  laid  among 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  in  gaiety  and 
pastime.  No,  no.” 

“  May  22. —  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  not  apt  to  shrink  from  that  which  is 
my  duty,  merely  because  it  is  painful ;  but  I  wish  this  funeral-day  over. 
A  kind  of  cloud  of  stupidity  hangs  about  me,  as  if  all  were  unreal  that 
men  seem  to  be  doing  and  talking.” 

May  26.  —  ...  Were  an  enemy  coming  upon  my  house,  would  I 
not  do  my  best  to  fight,  although  oppressed  in  spirits  ;  and  shall  a  similar 
despondency  prevent  me  from  mental  exertion  ?  It  shall  not,  by 
Heaven !  ” 

“ Edinburgh ,  May  30.  —  Returned  to  town  last  night  with  Charles. 
This  morning  resume  ordinary  habits  of  rising  early,  working  in  the 
morning,  and  attending  the  Court.  ...  I  finished  correcting  the  proofs 
for  the  Quarterly  ;  it  is  but  a  flimsy  article,  but  then  the  circumstances 
were  most  untoward.  This  has  been  a  melancholy  day  —  most  melan¬ 
choly.  I  am  afraid  poor  Charles  found  me  weeping.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  folks  feel,  but  with  me  the  hysterical  passion  that  impels  tears 
is  a  terrible  violence  —  a  sort  of  throttling  sensation  —  then  succeeded  by 
a  state  of  dreaming  stupidity,  in  which  I  ask  if  my  poor  Charlotte  can 
actually  be  dead.” 

This  is  beautiful  as  well  as  tragical.  Other  scenes  must 
come,  which  will  have  no  beauty,  but  be  tragical  only.  It  is 
better  that  we  are  to  end  here. 

And  so  the  curtain  falls;  and  the  strong  Walter  Scott  is 
with  us  no  more.  A  possession  from  him  does  remain;  widely 
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scattered ;  yet  attainable ;  not  inconsiderable.  It  can  be  said 
of  him,  When  he  departed,  he  took  a  Man’s  life  along  with 
him.  No  sounder  piece  of  British  manhood  was  put  together 
in  that  eighteenth  century  of  Time.  Alas,  his  fine  Scotch 
face,  with  its  shaggy  honesty,  sagacity,  and  goodness,  when 
we  saw  it  latterly  on  the  Edinburgh  streets,  was  all  worn  with 
care,  the  joy  all  fled  from  it;  —  ploughed  deep  with  labor  and 
sorrow.  We  shall  never  forget  it;  we  shall  never  see  it  again. 
Adieu,  Sir  Walter,  pride  of  all  Scotchmen,  take  our  proud 
and  sad  farewell. 


TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

0  great  and  gallant  Scott, 

True  gentleman  heart,  blood  and  bone, 

I  would  it  had  been  my  lot 

To  have  seen  thee,  and  heard  thee,  and  known. 


EASY  TO  MATCH  WHAT  OTHERS  DO. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Easy  to  match  what  others  do, 

Perform  the  feat  as  well  as  they; 

Hard  to  out-do  the  brave,  the  true, 

And  find  a  loftier  way. 
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VALEDICTION,  FORBIDDING  MOURNING. 

John  Donne. 

As  virtuous  men  pass  mildly  away, 

Aud  whisper  to  their  souls  to  go, 

Whilst  some  of  their  sad  friends  do  say, 

“The  breath  goes  now,”  and  some  say,  “No;  ” 

So  let  us  melt,  and  make  no  noise, 

No  tear-floods  nor  sigh-tempests  move, 

’T  were  profanation  of  our  joys, 

To  tell  the  laity  our  love. 

Moving  of  th’  earth  brings  harms  and  fears ; 

Men  reckon  what  it  did  and  meant ; 

But  trepidation  of  the  spheres, 

Though  greater  far,  is  innocent. 

Dull  sublunary  lover’s  love 

(Whose  soul  is  sense)  cannot  admit 

Absence,  because  it  doth  remove 
Those  things  which  elemented  it. 

But  we  by  a  love  so  far  refined 

That  ourselves  know  not  what  it  is, 

Inter-assured  of  the  mind, 

Care  less,  eyes,  lips,  and  hands  to  miss. 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Though  I  must  go,  endure  not  yet 

A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
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If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 
As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two; 

Thy  soul,  the  iixt  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  doth  if  the  other  do, 

And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit, 

Yet  when  the  other  far  doth  roam, 

It  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home. 

Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must, 
Like  the  other  foot,  obliquely  run; 

Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 


THE  LOST  LEADER. 

Robert  Browning. 

i. 

Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us, 

Just  for  a  riband  to  stick  in  his  coat  — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us, 

Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote ; 

They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver, 

So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 

How  all  our  copper  had  gone  for  his  service! 

Rags  —  were  they  purple,  his  heart  had  been  proud! 
We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored  him, 
Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye, 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  clear  accents, 
Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die ! 
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Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us, 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us,  —  they  watch  from  their 
graves ! 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 

He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 


n. 

We  shall  march  prospering,  —  not  thro’  his  presence; 

Songs  may  inspirit  us,  —  not  from  his  lyre ; 

Deeds  will  be  done,  —  while  he  boasts  his  quiescence, 
Still  bidding  crouch  whom  the  rest  bade  aspire  : 

Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more, 

One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath  untrod, 
One  more  devil  s’-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels, 

One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to  God ! 
Life’s  night  begins  :  let  him  never  come  back  to  us  ! 

There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation,  and  pain, 

Forced  praise  on  our  part  —  the  glimmer  of  twilight, 
Never  glad  confident  morning  again! 

Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him  —  strike  gallantly, 
Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own; 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge  and  wait  us, 
Pardoned  in  Heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne ! 


EMERSON. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Forty  years  ago,1  when  I  was  an  under-graduate  at  Oxford, 
voices  were  in  the  air  there  which  haunt  my  memory  still. 
Happy  the  man  who  in  that  susceptible  season  of  youth 
hears  such  voices !  they  are  a  possession  to  him  forever.  No 


1  This  discourse  was  g-i^en  in  Boston  in  the  winter  of  1883-84. 
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such  voices  as  those  which  we  heard  in  our  youth  at  Oxford 
are  sounding  there  now.  Oxford  has  more  criticism  now, 
more  knowledge,  more  light;  but  such  voices  as  those  of  our 
youth  it  has  no  longer.  The  name  of  Cardinal  Newman  is 
a  great  name  to  the  imagination  still;  his  genius  and  his  style 
are  still  things  of  power.  But  lie  is  over  eighty  years  old ; 
he  is  in  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham;  he  has  adopted,  for  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  beset  men’s  minds  to-day,  a  solu¬ 
tion  which,  to  speak  frankly,  is  impossible.  Forty  years  ago 
he  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life;  he  was  close  at  hand  to  us 
at  Oxford;  he  was  preaching  in  St.  Mary’s  pulpit  every  Sun¬ 
day  ;  he  seemed  about  to  transform  and  to  renew  what  was  for 
us  the  most  national  and  natural  institution  in  the  world,  the 
Church  of  England.  Who  could  resist  the  charm  of  that 
spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in  the  dim  afternoon  light 
through  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary’s,  rising  into  the  pulpit,  and 
then,  in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices,  breaking  the  silence 
with  words  and  thoughts  which  were  a  religious  music, — 
subtle,  sweet,  mournful?  I  seem  to  hear  him  still,  saying: 
“After  the  fever  of  life,  after  wearinesses  and  sicknesses, 
fightings  and  despondings,  languor  and  fretfulness,  struggling 
and  succeeding;  after  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
troubled,  unhealthy  state, —  at  length  comes  death,  at  length 
the  white  throne  of  God,  at  length  the  beatific  vision.”  Or,  if 
we  followed  him  back  to  his  seclusion  at  Littlemore,  that  dreary 
village  by  the  London  road,  and  to  the  house  of  retreat  and 
the  church  which  he  built  there, —  a  mean  house  such  as  Paul 
might  have  lived  in  when  he  was  tent-making  at  Ephesus,  a 
church  plain  and  thinly  sown  with  worshippers,  —  who  could 
resist  him  there  either,  welcoming  back  to  the  severe  joys  of 
church-fellowship,  and  of  daily  worship  and  prayer,  the  first¬ 
lings  of  a  generation  which  had  well-nigh  forgotten  them? 
Again  I  seem  to  hear  him :  “  The  season  is  chill  and  dark,  and 
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the  breath  of  the  morning  is  damp,  and  worshippers  are  few, 
but  all  this  befits  those  who  are  by  their  profession  penitents 
and  mourners,  watchers  and  pilgrims.  More  dear  to  them 
that  loneliness,  more  cheerful  that  severity,  and  more  bright 
that  gloom,  than  all  those  aids  and  appliances  of  luxury  by 
which  men  nowadays  attempt  to  make  prayer  less  disagree¬ 
able  to  them.  True  faith  does  not  covet  comforts;  they  who 
realise  that  awful  day,  when  they  shall  see  Him  face  to  face 
whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  will  as  little  bargain  to  pray 
pleasantly  now  as  they  will  think  of  doing  so  then.” 

Somewhere  or  other  I  have  spoken  of  those  “  last  enchant¬ 
ments  of  the  Middle  Age  ”  which  Oxford  sheds  around  us,  and 
here  they  were !  But  there  were  other  voices  sounding  in  our 
ear  besides  Newman’s.  There  was  the  puissant  voice  of 
Carlyle;  so  sorely  strained,  over-used,  and  misused  since, 
but  then  fresh,  comparatively  sound,  and  reaching  our  hearts 
with  true,  pathetic  eloquence.  Who  can  forget  the  emotion 
of  receiving  in  its  first  freshness  such  a  sentence  as  that  sen¬ 
tence  of  Carlyle  upon  Edward  Irving,  then  just  dead:  “Scot¬ 
land  sent  him  forth  a  herculean  man ;  our  mad  Babylon  wore 
and  wasted  him  with  all  her  engines, —  and  it  took  her  twelve 
years!  ”  A  greater  voice  still,  —  the  greatest  voice  of  the  cen¬ 
tury, —  came  to  us  in  those  youthful  years  through  Carlyle: 
the  voice  of  Goethe.  To  this  day, —  such  is  the  force  of 
youthful  associations,  —  I  read  the  Wilhelm  Meister  with  more 
pleasure  in  Carlyle’s  translation  than  in  the  original.  The 
large,  liberal  view  of  human  life  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  how 
novel  it  was  to  the  Englishman  in  those  days!  and  it  was 
salutary,  too,  and  educative  for  him,  doubtless,  as  well  as 
novel.  But  what  moved  us  most  in  Wilhelm  Meister  was  that 
which,  after  all,  will  always  move  the  young  most,  —  the 
poetry,  the  eloquence.  Never,  surely,  was  Carlyle’s  prose  so 
beautiful  and  pure  as  in  his  rendering  of  the  Youth’s  dirge 
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over  Mignon!  —  “Well  is  our  treasure  now  laid  up,  the  fair 
image  of  the  past.  Here  sleeps  it  in  the  marble,  undecaying; 
in  your  hearts,  also,  it  lives,  it  works.  Travel,  travel,  back 
into  life!  Take  along  with  you  this  holy  earnestness,  for 
earnestness  alone  makes  life  eternity.”  Here  we  had  the 
voice  of  the  great  Goethe;  —  not  the  stiff,  and  hindered,  and 
frigid,  and  factitious  Goethe  who  speaks  to  us  too  often  from 
those  sixty  volumes  of  his,  but  of  the  great  Goethe,  and  the 
true  one. 

And  besides  those  voices,  there  came  to  us  in  that  old 
Oxford  time  a  voice  also  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  —  a 
clear  and  pure  voice,  which  for  my  ear,  at  any  rate,  brought 
a  strain  as  new,  and  moving  and  unforgettable,  as  the  strain 
of  Newman,  or  Carlyle,  or  Goethe.  Mr.  Lowell  has  well 
described  the  apparition  of  Emerson  to  your  young  generation 
here,  in  that  distant  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  and  of  his 
workings  upon  them.  He  was  your  Newman,  your  man  of 
soul  and  genius  visible  to  you  in  the  flesh,  speaking  to  your 
bodily  ears,  a  present  object  for  your  heart  and  imagination. 
That  is  surely  the  most  potent  of  all  influences!  nothing  can 
come  up  to  it.  To  us  at  Oxford  Emerson  was  but  a  voice 
speaking  from  three  thousand  miles  away.  But  so  well  he 
spake,  that  from  that  time  forth  Boston  Bay  and  Concord  were 
names  invested  to  my  ear  with  a  sentiment  akin  to  that  which 
invests  for  me  the  names  of  Oxford  and  of  Weimar;  and 
snatches  of  Emerson’s  strain  fixed  themselves  in  my  mind  as 
imperishably  as  any  of  the  eloquent  words  which  I  have  been 
just  now  quoting.  “Then  dies  the  man  in  you;  then  once 
more  perish  the  buds  of  art,  poetry,  and  science,  as  they  have 
died  already  in  a  thousand  thousand  men.”  “  What  Plato  has 
thought,  he  may  think;  what  a  saint  has  felt,  he  may  feel; 
what  at  any  time  has  befallen  any  man,  he  can  understand.” 
*  Trust  thyself!  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string.  Ac- 
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cept  the  place  the  Divine  Providence  has  formed  for  you,  the 
society  of  your  contemporaries,  the  connexion  of  events. 
Great  men  have  always  done  so,  and  confided  themselves 
childlike  to  the  genius  of  their  age;  betraying  their  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  Eternal  was  stirring  at  their  heart,  working 
through  their  hands,  predominating  in  all  their  being.  And 
we  are  now  men,  and  must  accept  in  the  highest  spirit  the 
same  transcendent  destiny;  and  not  pinched  in  a  corner,  not 
cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolution,  but  redeemers  and  bene¬ 
factors,  pious  aspirants  to  be  noble  clay  plastic  under  the 
Almighty  effort,  let  us  advance  and  advance  on  chaos  and  the 
dark!”  These  lofty  sentences  of  Emerson,  and  a  hundred 
others  of  like  strain,  I  never  have  lost  out  of  my  memory;  I 
never  can  lose  them.  .  .  . 

Happiness  in  labor,  righteousness,  and  veracity ;  in  all  the 
life  of  the  spirit ;  happiness  and  eternal  hope ;  —  that  was 
Emerson’s  gospel.  I  hear  it  said  that  Emerson  was  too  san¬ 
guine  ;  that  the  actual  generation  in  America  is  not  turning 
out  so  well  as  he  expected.  Very  likely  he  was  too  sanguine 
as  to  the  near  future ;  in  this  country  it  is  difficult  not  to  be 
too  sanguine.  Very  possibly  the  present  generation  may 
prove  unworthy  of  his  high  hope ;  even  several  generations 
succeeding  this  may  prove  unworthy  of  them.  But,  by  his 
conviction  that  in  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  happiness,  and  by 
his  hope  that  this  life  of  the  spirit  will  come  more  and  more 
to  be  sanely  understood,  and  to  prevail,  and  to  work  for  happi¬ 
ness, —  by  this  conviction  and  hope  Emerson  was  great,  and 
he  will  surely  prove  in  the  end  to  have  been  right  in  them. 
In  this  country  it  is  difficult,  as  I  said,  not  to  be  sanguine. 
Very  many  of  your  writers  are  over-sanguine,  and  on  the 
wrong  grounds.  But  you  have  two  men  who,  in  what  they 
have  written,  show  their  sanguineness  in  a  line  where  courage 
and  hope  are  just,  where  they  are  also  infinitely  important, 
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but  where  they  are  not  easy.  The  two  men  are  Franklin  and 
Emerson.  These  two  are,  I  think,  the  most  distinctively  and 
honorably  American  of  your  writers ;  they  are  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  and  the  most  valuable.  Wise  men  everywhere  know  that 
we  must  keep  up  our  courage  and  hope ;  they  know  that  hope 
is,  as  Wordsworth  well  says,  — 

“  The  paramount  duty  which  Heaven  lays, 

For  its  own  honor,  on  man’s  suffering  heart.” 

But  the  very  word  duty  points  to  an  effort  and  a  struggle  to 
maintain  our  hope  unbroken.  Franklin  and  Emerson  main¬ 
tained  theirs  with  a  convincing  ease,  an  inspiring  joy.  Frank¬ 
lin’s  confidence  in  the  happiness  with  which  industry,  honesty, 
and  economy  will  crown  the  life  of  this  work-day  world  is 
such  that  he  runs  over  with  felicity.  With  a  like  felicity  does 
Emerson  run  over,  when  he  contemplates  the  happiness  eter¬ 
nally  attached  to  the  true  life  in  the  spirit.  You  cannot 
prize  him  too  much, nor  heed  him  too  diligently.  .  .  . 


MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP  WHEN  I  BEHOLD. 

William  Wordsworth. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky : 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 
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Introductory  to  “The  Scarlet  Letter.” 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  —  though  disinclined  to  talk 
overmuch  of  myself  and  my  affairs  at  the  fireside,  and  to  my 
personal  friends  —  an  autobiographical  impulse  should  twice  in 
my  life  have  taken  possession  of  me,  in  addressing  the  public. 
The  first  time  was  three  or  four  years  since,  when  I  favored 
the  reader  —  inexcusably,  and  for  no  earthly  reason,  that 
either  the  indulgent  reader  or  the  intrusive  author  could 
imagine  —  with  a  description  of  my  way  of  life  in  the  deep 
quietude  of  an  Old  Manse.  And  now  —  because,  beyond  my 
deserts,  I  was  happy  enough  to  find  a  listener  or  two  on  the 
former  occasion  —  I  again  seize  the  public  by  the  button,  and 
talk  of  my  three  years’  experience  in  a  Custom  House.  The 
example  of  the  famous  “P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish,”1  was 
never  more  faithfully  followed.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  when  he  casts  his  leaves  forth  upon  the  wind,  the 
author  addresses,  not  the  many  who  will  fling  aside  his  vol¬ 
ume,  or  never  take  it  up,  but  the  few  who  will  understand 
him,  better  than  most  of  His  schoolmates  or  lifemates.  Some 
authors,  indeed,  do  far  more  than  this,  and  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  such  confidential  depths  of  revelation  as  could  fit¬ 
tingly  be  addressed,  only  and  exclusively,  to  the  one  heart  and 
mind  of  perfect  sympathy ;  as  if  the  printed  book,  thrown  at 
large  on  the  wide  world,  were  certain  to  find  out  the  divided 
segment  of  the  writer’s  own  nature,  and  complete  his  circle 

1  A  book  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  travesty  Burnet’s  History  of  My 
Own  Times. 
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of  existence  by  bringing  him  into  communion  with  it.  It  is 
scarcely  decorous,  however,  to  speak  all,  even  where  we  speak 
impersonally.  But,  as  thoughts  are  frozen  and  utterance 
•benumbed,  unless  the  speaker  stand  in  some  true  relation  with 
his  audience,  it  may  be  pardonable  to  imagine  that  a  friend, 
a  kind  and  apprehensive,  though  not  the  closest  friend,  is 
listening  to  our  talk;  and  then,  a  native  reserve  being  thawed 
by  this  genial  consciousness,  we  may  prate  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  lie  around  us,  and  even  of  ourself,  but  still  keep 
the  inmost  Me  behind  its  veil.  To  this  extent,  and  within 
these  limits,  an  author,  metliinks,  may  be  autobiographical, 
without  violating  either  the  reader’s  rights  or  his  own. 

It  will  be  seen  likewise,  that  this  Custom  House  sketch  has 
a  certain  propriety,  of  a  kind  always  recognized  in  literature, 
as  explaining  how  a  large  portion  of  the  following  pages  came 
into  my  possession,  and  as  offering  proofs  of  the  authenticity 
of  a  narrative  therein  contained.  This,  in  fact,  —  a  desire  to 
put  myself  in  my  true  position  as  editor,  or  very  little  more, 
of  the  most  prolix  among  the  tales  that  make  up  my  volume, 
—  this,  and  no  other  is  my  true  reason  for  assuming  a  personal 
relation  with  the  public.  In  accomplishing  the  main  purpose, 
it  has  appeared  allowable,  by  a  few  extra  touches,  to  give  a 
faint  representation  of  a  mode  of  life  not  heretofore  described, 
together  with  some  of  the  characters  that  move  in  it,  among 
whom  the  author  happened  to  make  one. 

In  my  native  town  of  Salem,  at  the  head  of  what,  half  a 
century  ago,  in  the  days  of  old  King  Derby,  was  a  bustling 
wharf, —  but  which  is  now  burdened  with  decayed  wooden 
warehouses,  and  exhibits  few  or  no  symptoms  of  commercial 
life;  except,  perhaps,  a  bark  or  brig,  half-way  down  its 
melancholy  length,  discharging  hides;  or,  nearer  at  hand,  a 
Nova  Scotia  schooner,  pitching  out  her  cargo  of  firewood, —  at 
the  head,  I  say,  of  this  dilapidated  wharf,  which  the  tide 
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often  overflows,  and  along  which,  at  the  base  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  row  of  buildings,  the  track  of  many  languid  years  is 
seen  in  a  border  of  unthrifty  grass, —  here,  with  a  view  from 
its  front  windows  adown  this  not  very  enlivening  prospect,  and 
thence  across  the  harbor,  stands  a  spacious  edifice  of  brick. 
From  the  loftiest  point  of  its  roof,  during  precisely  three  and 
a  half  hours  of  each  forenoon,  floats  or  droops,  in  breeze  or 
calm,  the  banner  of  the  republic;  but  with  the  thirteen  stripes 
turned  vertically,  instead  of  horizontally,  and  thus  indicating 
that  a  civil,  and  not  a  military  post  of  Uncle  Sam’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  here  established.  Its  front  is  ornamented  with  a  por¬ 
tico  of  half  a  dozen  wooden  pillars,  supporting  a  balcony,  be¬ 
neath  which  a  flight  of  wide  granite  steps  descends  towards 
the  street.  Over  the  entrance  hovers  an  enormous  specimen 
of  the  American  eagle,  with  outspread  wings,  a  shield  before 
her  breast,  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  a  bunch  of  intermingled 
thunderbolts  and  barbed  arrows  in  each  claw.  With  the  cus¬ 
tomary  infirmity  of  temper  that  characterizes  this  unhappy 
fowl,  she  appears,  by  the  fierceness  of  her  beak  and  eye,  and 
the  general  truculency  of  her  attitude,  to  threaten  mischief  to 
the  inoffensive  community ;  and  especially  to  warn  all  citizens, 
careful  of  their  safety,  against  intruding  on  the  premises  which 
she  overshadows  with  her  wings.  Nevertheless,  vixeuly  as  she 
looks,  many  people  are  seeking,  at  this  very  moment,  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  wing  of  the  federal  eagle;  imagining,  I 
presume,  that  her  bosom  has  all  the  softness  and  snugness  of 
an  eider-down  pillow.  But  she  has  no  great  tenderness,  even  in 
her  best  of  moods,  and,  sooner  or  later, —  oftener  soon  than  late, 
—  is  apt  to  fling  off  her  nestlings,  with  a  scratch  of  her  claw,  a 
dab  of  her  beak,  or  a  rankling  wound  from  her  barbed  arrows. 

The  pavement  round  about  the  above-described  edifice  — 
which  we  may  as  well  name  at  once  as  the  Custom  House  of 
the  port  —  has  grass  enough  growing  in  its  chinks  to  show 


The  Custom  House,  Salem,  Mass. 
From  a  photograph. 
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that  it  has  not,  of  late  days,  been  worn  by  any  multitudinous 
resort  of  business.  In  some  months  of  the  year,  however, 
there  often  chances  a  forenoon  when  affairs  move  onward  with 
a  livelier  tread.  Such  occasions  might  remind  the  elderly 
citizen  of  that  period  before  the  last  war  with  England,  when 
Salem  was  a  port  by  itself;  not  scorned,  as  she  is  now,  by  her 
own  merchants  and  ship-owners,  who  permit  her  wharves  to 
crumble  to  ruin,  while  their  ventures  go  to  swell,  needlessly 
and  imperceptibly,  the  mighty  flood  of  commerce  at  New  York 
or  Boston.  On  some  such  morning,  when  three  or  four  vessels 
happen  to  have  arrived  at  once, —  usually  from  Africa  or 
South  America, —  or  to  be  on  the  verge  of  their  departure 
thitherward,  there  is  a  sound  of  frequent  feet,  passing  briskly 
up  and  down  the  granite  steps.  Here,  before  his  own  wife  has 
greeted  him,  you  may  greet  the  sea-flushed  shipmaster,  just 
in  port,  with  his  vessel’s  papers  under  his  arm,  in  a  tarnished 
tin  box.  Here,  too,  comes  his  owner,  cheerful  or  sombre, 
gracious  or  in  the  sulks,  accordingly  as  his  scheme  of  the  now 
accomplished  voyage  has  been  realized  in  merchandise  that 
will  readily  be  turned  to  gold,  or  has  buried  him  under  a  bulk 
of  incommodities,  such  as  nobody  will  care  to  rid  him  of. 
Here,  likewise,  —  the  germ  of  the  wrinkle-browed,  grizzly- 
bearded,  care-worn  merchant,— we  have  the  smart  young 
clerk,  who  gets  the  taste  of  traffic  as  a  wolf-cub  does  of  blood, 
and  already  sends  adventures  in  his  master’s  ships,  when  he 
had  better  be  sailing  mimic-boats  upon  a  mill-pond.  Another 
figure  in  the  scene  is  the  outward-bound  sailor  in  quest  of  a 
protection ;  or  the  recently  arrived  one,  pale  and  feeble,  seek¬ 
ing  a  passport  to  the  hospital.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  rusty  little  schooners  that  bring  firewood  from  the 
British  provinces;  a  rough -looking  set  of  tarpaulins,  without 
the  alertness  of  the  Yankee  aspect,  but  contributing  an  item 
of  no  slight  importance  to  our  decaying  trade. 
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Cluster  all  these  individuals  together,  as  they  sometimes 
were,  with  other  miscellaneous  ones  to  diversify  the  group, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  it  made  the  Custom  House  a  stirring 
scene.  More  frequently,  however,  on  ascending  the  steps, 
you  would  discern  —  in  the  entry,  if  it  were  summer  time,  or 
in  their  appropriate -rooms,  if  wintry  or  inclement  weather  — 
a  row  of  venerable  figures,  sitting  in  old-fashioned  chairs, 
which  were  tipped  on  their  hind  legs  back  against  the  wall. 
Oftentimes  they  were  asleep,  but  occasionally  might  be  heard 
talking  together,  in  voices  between  speech  and  a  shore,  and 
with  that  lack  of  energy  that  distinguishes  the  occupants  of 
almshouses,  and  all  other  human  beings  who  depend  for  sub¬ 
sistence  on  charity,  on  monopolized  labor,  or  anything  else,  but 
their  own  independent  exertions.  These  old  gentlemen  — 
seated,  like  Matthew,  at  the  receipt  of  customs,  but  not  very 
liable  to  be  summoned  thence,  like  him,  for  apostolic  errands 
—  were  Custom  House  officers. 

Furthermore,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter  the  front  door, 
is  a  certain  room  or  office,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  and  of  a 
lofty  height  ;  with  two  of  its  arched  windows  commanding  a 
view  of  the  aforesaid  dilapidated  wharf,  and  the  third  looking 
across  a  narrow  lane,  and  along  a  portion  of  Derby  Street. 
All  three  give  glimpses  of  the  shops  of  grocers,  block-makers, 
slop-sellers,  and  ship-chandlers;  around  the  doors  of  which 
are  generally  to  be  seen,  laughing  and  gossiping,  clusters  of 
old  salts,  and  such  other  wharf-rats  as  haunt  the  Mapping  of 
a  seaport.  The  room  itself  is  cobwebbed,  and  dingy  with  old 
paint;  its  floor  is  strewn  with  gray  sand,  in  a  fashion  that  has 
elsewhere  fallen  into  long  disuse;  and  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 
from  the  general  slovenliness  of  the  place,  that  this  is  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  into  which  womankind,  with  her  tools  of  magic,  the 
broom  and  mop,  has  very  infrequent  access.  In  the  way  of 
furniture,  there  is  a  stove  with  a  voluminous  funnel;  an  old 
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pine  desk,  with  a  three-legged  stool  beside  it;  two  or  three 
wooden-bottom  chairs,  exceedingly  decrepit  and  infirm;  and 
—  not  to  forget  the  library  —  on  some  shelves,  a  score  or  two 
of  volumes  of  the  Acts  of  Congress,  and  a  bulky  Digest  of 
the  Revenue  Laws.  A  tin  pipe  ascends  through  the  ceiling, 
and  forms  a  medium  of  vocal  communication  with  other  parts 
of  the  edifice.  And  here,  some  six  months  ago,  — pacing  from 
corner  to  corner,  or  lounging  on  the  long-legged  stool,  with 
his  elbow  on  the  desk,  and  his  eyes  wandering  up  and  down 
the  columns  of  the  morning  newspaper,  —  you  might  have 
recognized,  honored  reader,  the  same  individual  who  welcomed 
you  into  his  cheery  little  study,  where  the  sunshine  glimmered 
so  pleasantly  through  the  willow  branches,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Old  Manse.  But  now,  should  you  go  thither  to 
seek  him,  you  would  inquire  in  vain  for  the  Locofoco 2  Sur¬ 
veyor.  The  besom  of  reform  has  swept  him  out  of  office; 
and  a  worthier  successor  wears  his  dignity,  and  pockets  his 
emoluments. 

This  old  town  of  Salem  —  my  native  place,  though  I  have 
dwelt  much  away  from  it,  both  in  boyhood  and  maturer  years 
— -possesses,  or  did  possess,  a  hold  on  my  affections,  the  force 
of  which  I  have  never  realized  during  my  seasons  of  actual 
residence  here.  Indeed,  so  far  as  its  physical  aspect  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  its  flat,  unvaried  surface,  covered  chiefly  with 
wooden  houses,  few  or  none  of  which  pretend  to  architectural 
beauty, —  its  irregularity,  which  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
quaint,  but  only  tame, —  its  long  and  lazy  street  lounging 
wearisomely  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula,  with 
Gallows  Hill  and  Hew  Guinea  at  one  end,  and  a  view  of  the 
almshouse  at  the  other,  —  such  being  the  features  of  my  native 
town,  it  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  form  a  sentimental 

2  Members  of  the  Democratic  party  came  to  have  this  name  from  the  loco¬ 
foco  matches  lighted  at  a  turbulent  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  in  1834. 
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attachment  to  a  disarranged  checker-board.  And  yet,  though 
invariably  happiest  elsewhere,  there  is  within  me  a  feeling 
for  old  Salem,  which,  in  lack  of  a  better  phrase,  I  must  be 
content  to  call  affection.  The  sentiment  is  probably  assigna¬ 
ble  to  the  deep  and  aged  roots  which  my  family  has  struck  into 
the  soil.  It  is  now  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  quarter  since 
the  original  Briton,  the  earliest  emigrant  of  my  name,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  wild  and  forest-bordered  settlement, 
which  has  since  become  a  city.  And  here  his  descendants 
have  been  born  and  died,  and  have  mingled  their  earthly  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  soil,  until  no  small  portion  of  it  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  akin  to  the  mortal  frame  wherewith,  for  a  little  while, 
I  walk  the  streets.  In  part,  therefore,  the  attachment  which 
I  speak  of  is  the  mere  sensuous  sympathy  of  dust  for  dust. 
Few  of  my  countrymen  can  know  what  it  is;  nor,  as  frequent 
transplantation  is  perhaps  better  for  the  stock,  need  they  con¬ 
sider  it  desirable  to  know. 

But  the  sentiment  has  likewise  its  moral  quality.  The 
figure  of  that  first  ancestor,  invested  by  family  tradition  with 
a  dim  and  dusky  grandeur,  was  present  to  my  boyish  imagi¬ 
nation,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  It  still  haunts  me, 
and  induces  a  sort  of  home-feeling  with  the  past,  which  I 
scarcely  claim  in  reference  to  the  present  phase  of  the-  town. 
I  seem  to  have  a  stronger  claim  to  a  residence  here  on  account 
of  this  grave,  bearded,  sabled-cloaked  and  steeple-crowned 
progenitor,- — -who  came  so  early,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 
and  trode  the  unworn  street  with  such  a  stately  port,  and 
made  so  large  a  figure,  as  a  man  of  war  and  peace, —  a  stronger 
claim  than  for  myself,  whose  name  is  seldom  heard  and  my 
face  hardly  known.  He  was  a  soldier,  legislator,  judge;  he 
was  a  ruler  in  the  Church ;  he  had  all  the  Puritanic  traits, 
both  good  and  evil.  He  was  likewise  a  bitter  persecutor,  as 
witness  the  Quakers,  who  have  remembered  him  in  their  his- 
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tories,  and  relate  an  incident  of  his  hard  severity  towards  a 
woman  of  their  sect,  which  will  last  longer,  it  is  to  he  feared, 
than  any  record  of  his  better  deeds,  although  these  were  many. 
His  son,  too,  inherited  the  persecuting  spirit,  and  made  him¬ 
self  so  conspicuous  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  witches,  that 
their  blood  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  left  a  stain  upon  him. 
So  deep  a  stain,  indeed,  that  his  old  dry  bones,  in  the  Charter 
Street  burial-ground,  must  still  retain  it,  if  they  have  not 
crumbled  utterly  to  dust !  I  know  not  whether  these  ances¬ 
tors  of  mine  bethought  themselves  to  repent,  and  ask  par¬ 
don  of  Heaven  for  their  cruelties;  or  whether  they  are  now 
groaning  under  the  heavy  consequences  of  them,  in  another 
state  of  being.  At  all  events,  I,  the  present  writer,  as  their 
representative,  hereby  take  shame  upon  myself  for  their  sakes, 
and  pray  that  any  curse  incurred  by  them  —  as  I  have  heard, 
and  as  the  dreary  and  unprosperous  condition  of  the  .race,  for 
many  a  long  year  hack,  would  argue  to  exist  —  may  be  now 
and  henceforth  removed. 

Doubtless,  however,  either  of  these  stern  and  black-browed 
Puritans  would  have  thought  it  quite  a  sufficient  retribution 
for  his  sins,  that,  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  years,  the  old 
trunk  of  the  family  tree,  with  so  much  venerable  moss  upon 
it,  should  have  borne,  as  its  topmost  bough,  an  idler  like 
myself.  No  aim,  that  I  have  ever  cherished,  would  they 
recognize  as  laudable ;  no  success  of  mine  —  if  my  life,  be¬ 
yond  its  domestic  scope,  had  ever  been  brightened  by  success 

—  would  they  deem  otherwise  than  worthless,  if  not  posi¬ 
tively  disgraceful.  “  What  is  he  ?  ”  murmurs  one  gray  shadow 
of  my  forefathers  to  the  other.  “  A  writer  of  story-books ! 
What  kind  of  a  business  in  life, —  what  mode  of  glorifying 
God,  or  being  serviceable  to  mankind  in  his  day  and  generation, 

—  may  that  be?  Why,  the  degenerate  fellow  might  as  well 
have  been  a  fiddler!  ”  Such  are  the  compliments  bandied  be- 
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tween  my  great-grandsires  and  myself,  across  the  gnlf  of 
time!  And  yet,  let  them  scorn  me  as  they  will,  strong  traits 
of  their  nature  have  intertwined  themselves  with  mine. 

Planted  deep,  in  rhe  town’s  earliest  infancy  and  childhood, 
by  these  two  earnest  and  energetic  men,  the  race  has  ever 
since  subsisted  here;  always,  too,  in  respectability;  never,  so 
far  as  I  have  known,  disgraced  by  a  single  unworthy  member; 
but  seldom  or  never,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  first  two 
generations,  performing  any  memorable  deed,  or  so  much  as 
putting  forward  a  claim  to  public  notice.  Gradually,  they 
have  sunk  almost  out  of  sight;  as  old  houses,  here  and  there 
about  the  streets,  get  covered  half-way  to  the  eaves  by  the 
accumulation  of  new  soil.  From  father  to  son,  for  above  a 
hundred  years,  they  followed  the  sea;  a  gray -headed  ship¬ 
master,  in  each  generation,  retiring  from  the  quarter-deck  to 
the  homestead,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the  hereditary 
place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray  and  the  gale, 
which  had  blustered  against  his  sire  and  grandsire.  The  boy, 
also,  in  due  time,  passed  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin, 
spent  a  tempestuous  manhood,  and  returned  from  his  world- 
wanderings,  to  grow  old,  and  die,  and  mingle  his  dust  with  the 
natal  earth.  This  long  connection  of  a  family  with  one  spot, 
as  its  place  of  birth  and  burial,  creates  a  kindred  between  the 
human  being  and  the  locality,  quite  independent  of  any  charm 
in  the  scenery  or  moral  circumstances  that  surround  him.  It 
is  not  love,  but  instinct.  The  new  inhabitant  —  who  came 
himself  from  a  foreign  land,  or  whose  father  or  grandfather 
came- — -has  little  claim  to  be  called  a  Salemite;  he  has  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  oyster-like  tenacity  with  which  an  old  settler, 
over  whom  his  third  century  is  creeping,  clings  to  the  spot 
where  his  successive  generations  have  been  imbedded.  It  is  no 
matter  that  the  place  is  jojdess  for  him;  that  he  is  weary  of 
the  old  wooden  houses,  the  mud  and  dust,  the  dead  level  of  site 
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and  sentiment,  the  chill  east  wind,  and  the  chillest  of  social  at¬ 
mospheres, —  all  these,  and  whatever  faults  besides  he  may  see 
or  imagine,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  sjjell  survives, 
and  just  as  powerfully  as  if  the  natal  spot  were  an  earthly 
paradise.  So  has  it  been  in  my  case.  I  felt  it  almost  as  a 
destiny  to  make  Salem  my  home ;  so  that  the  mould  of  feat¬ 
ures  and  cast  of  character  which  had  all  along  been  familiar 
here, —  ever,  as  one  representative  of  the  race  lay  down  in  his 
grave,  another  assuming,  as  it  were,  his  sentry-march  along 
the  main  street, —  might  still  in  my  little  day  he  seen  and 
recognized  in  the  old  town.  Nevertheless,  this  very  senti¬ 
ment  is  an  evidence  that  the  connection,  which  has  become 
an  unhealthy  one,  should  at  last  be  severed.  Human  nature 
will  not  flourish,  any  more  than  a  potato,  if  it  be  planted  and 
replanted,  for  too  long  a  series  of  generations,  in  the  same 
worn-out  soil.  My  children  have  had  other  birthplaces,  and, 
so  far  as  their  fortunes  may  be  within  my  control,  shall  strike 
their  roots  into  unaccustomed  earth. 

On  emerging  from  the  Old  Manse,  it  was  chiefly  this 
strange,  indolent,  unjoyous  attachment  for  my  native  town, 
that  brought  me  to  fill  a  place  in  Uncle  Sam’s  brick  edifice, 
when  I  might  as  well,  or  better,  have  gone  somewhere  else. 
My  doom  was  on  me.  It  was  not  the  first  time,  nor  the 
second,  that  I  had  gone  away, —  as  it  seemed,  permanently, 
—  but  yet  returned,  like  the  bad  half-penny;  or  as  if  Salem 
were  for  me  the  inevitable  centre  of  the  universe.  So,  one 
fine  morning,  I  ascended  the  flight  of  granite  steps,  with  the 
President’s  commission  in  my  pocket,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  corps  of  gentlemen  who  were  to  aid  me  in  my  weighty 
responsibility,  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Custom  House. 

T  doubt  greatly  —  or,  rather,  I  do  not  doubt  at  all, —  whether 
any  public  functionary  of  the  United  States,  either  in  the 
civil  or  military  line,  has  ever  had  such  a  patriarchal  body 
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of  veterans  under  his  orders  as  myself.  The  whereabouts  of 
the  Oldest  Inhabitant  was  at  once  settled,  when  I  looked  at 
them.  For  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this-  epoch,  the 
independent  position  of  the  Collector  had  kept  the  Salem 
Custom  House  out  of  the  whirlpool  of  political  vicissitude, 
which  makes  the  tenure  of  office  generally  so  fragile.  A 
soldier, —  New  England’s  most  distinguished  soldier, —  he 
stood  firmly  on  the  pedestal  of  his  gallant  services;  and,  him¬ 
self  secure  in  the  wise  liberality  of  the  successive  administra¬ 
tions  through  which  he  had  held  office,  he  had  been  the  safety 
of  his  subordinates  in  many  an  hour  of  danger  and  heart  quake. 
General  Miller  was  radically  conservative;  a  man  over  whose 
kindly  nature  habit  had  no  slight  influence;  attaching  himself 
strongly  to  familiar  faces,  and  with  difficulty  moved  to  change, 
even  when  change  might  have  brought  unquestionable  im- 
provement.  Thus,  on  taking  charge  of  my  department,  I 
found  few  but  aged  men.  They  were  ancient  sea-captains, 
for  the  most  part,  who,  after  being  tost  on  every  sea,  and 
standing  up  sturdily  against  life’s  tempestuous  blast,  had 
finally  drifted  into  this  quiet  nook;  where,  with  little  to  dis¬ 
turb  them,  except  the  periodical  terrors  of  a  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  they  one  and  all  acquired  a  new  lease  of  existence. 
Though  by  no  means  less  liable  than  their  fellow-men  to  age 
and  infirmity,  they  had  evidently  some  talisman  or  other  that 
kept  death  at  bay.  Two  or  three  of  their  number,  as  I  was 
assured,  being  gouty  and  rheumatic,  or  perhaps  bedridden, 
never  dreamed  of  making  their  appearance  at  the  Custom 
House  during  a  large  part  of  the  year;  but,  after  a  torpid 
winter,  would  creep  out  into  the  warm  sunshine  of  May  or 
June,  go  lazily  about  what  they  termed  duty,  and,  at  their 
own  leisure  and  convenience,  betake  themselves  to  bed  again. 
I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  abbreviating  the  official 
breath  of  more  than  one  of  these  venerable  servants  of  the 
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republic.  They  were  allowed,  on  my  representation,  to  rest 
from  their  arduous  labors,  and  soon  afterwards  —  as  if  their 
sole  principle  of  life  had  been  zeal  for  their  country’s  service, 
as  I  verily  believe  it  was  —  withdrew  to  a  better  world.  It  is 
a  pious  consolation  to  me,  that,  through  my  interference,  a 
sufficient  space  was  allowed  them  for  repentance  of  the  evil 
and  corrupt  practices  into  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  every 
Custom  House  officer  must  be  supposed  to  fall.  Neither  the 
front  nor  the  back  entrance  of  the  Custom  House  opens  on  the 
road  to  Paradise. 

The  greater  part  of  my  officers  were  Whigs.  It  was  well 
for  their  venerable  brotherhood  that  the  new  Surveyor  was  not 
a  politician,  and  though  a  faithful  Democrat  in  principle, 
neither  received  nor  held  his  office  with  any  reference  to 
political  services.  Had  it  been  otherwise, —  had  an  active 
politician  been  put  into  this  influential  post,  to  assume  the 
easy  task  of  making  head  against  a  Whig  Collector,  whose 
infirmities  withheld  him  from  the  personal  administration  of 
his  office, —  hardly  a  man  of  the  old  corps  would  have  drawn 
the  breath  of  official  life,  within  a  month  after  the  exterminat¬ 
ing  angel  had  come  up  the  Custom  House  steps.  According 
to  the  received  code  in  such  matters,  it  would  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  duty,  in  a  politician,  to  bring  every  one  of  those 
white  heads  under  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  It  was  plain 
enough  to  discern  that  the  old  fellows  dreaded  some  such 
discourtesy  at  my  hands.  It  pained,  and  at  the  same  time 
amused  me,  to  behold  the  terrors  that  attended  my  advent;  to 
see  a  furrowed  cheek,  weather-beaten  by  half  a  century  of 
storm,  turn  ashy  pale  at  the  glance  of  so  harmless  an  individ¬ 
ual  as  myself;  to  detect,  as  one  or  another  addressed  me,  the 
tremor  of  a  voice,  which,  in  long-past  days,  had  been  wont  to 
bellow  through  a  speaking-trumpet  hoarsely  enough  to  frighten 
Boreas  himself  to  silence.  They  knew,  these  excellent  old 
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persons,  that,  by  all  established  rule, —  and,  as  regarded  some 
of  them,  weighed  by  their  own  lack  of  efficiency  for  business, 
—  they  ought  to  have  given  place  to  younger  men,  more  ortho¬ 
dox  in  politics,  and  altogether  fitter  than  themselves  to  serve 
our  common  Uncle.  I  knew  it  too,  but  could  never  quite  find 
in  my  heart  to  act  upon  the  knowledge.  Much  and  deservedly 
to  my  own  discredit,  therefore,  and  considerably  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  my  official  conscience,  they  continued,  during  my 
incumbency,  to  creep  about  the  wharves,  and  loiter  up  and 
down  the  Custom  House  steps.  They  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time,  also,  asleep  in  their  accustomed  corners,  with  their  chairs 
tilted  back  against  the  wall;  awaking,  however,  once  or  twice 
in  a  forenoon,  to  bore  one  another  with  the  several  thousandth 
repetition  of  old  sea-stories,  and  mouldy  jokes,  that  had  grown 
to  be  passwords  and  countersigns  among  them. 

The  discovery  was  soon  made,  I  imagine,  that  the  new  Sur¬ 
veyor  had  no  great  harm  in  him.  So,  with  lightsome  hearts, 
and  the  happy  consciousness  of  being  usefully  employed, —  in 
their  own  behalf,  at  least,  if  not  for  our  beloved  country, — 
these  good  old  gentlemen  went  through  the  various  formali¬ 
ties  of  office.  Sagaciously,  under  their  spectacles,  did  they 
peep  into  the  holds  of  vessels!  Mighty  was  their  fuss  about 
little  matters,  and  marvellous,  sometimes,  the  obtuseness  that 
allowed  greater  ones  to  slip  between  their  fingers!  Whenever 
such  a  mischance  occurred,  —  when  a  wagon-load  of  valuable 
merchandise  had  been  smuggled  ashore,  at  noonday,  perhaps, 
and  directly  beneath  their  unsuspicious  noses, —  nothing  could 
exceed  the  vigilance  and  alacrity  with  which  they  proceeded 
to  lock,  and  double-lock,  and  secure  with  tape  and  sealing- 
wax,  all  the  avenues  of  the  delinquent  vessel.  Instead  of  a 
reprimand  for  their  previous  negligence,  the  case  seemed 
rather  to  require  an  eulogium  on  their  praiseworthy  caution, 
after  the  mischief  had  happened;  a  grateful  recognition  of  the 
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promptitude  of  their  zeal,  the  moment  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  remedy. 

Unless  people  are  more  than  commonly  disagreeable,  it  is 
my  foolish  habit  to  contract  a  kindness  for  them.  The  better 
part  of  my  companion’s  character,  if  it  have  a  better  part,  is 
that  which  usually  comes  uppermost  in  my  regard,  and  forms 
the  type  whereby  I  recognize  the  man.  As  most  of  these  old 
Custom  House  officers  had  good  traits,  and  as  my  position  in 
reference  to  them,  being  paternal  and  protective,  was  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  growth  of  friendly  sentiments,  I  soon  grew  to  like 
them  all.  It  was  pleasant,  in  the  summer  forenoons,  —  when 
the  fervent  heat,  that  almost  liquefied  the  rest  of  the  human 
family,  merely  communicated  a  genial  warmth  to  their  half- 
torpid  systems, —  it  was  pleasant  to  hear  them  chatting  in  the 
back  entry,  a  row  of  them  all  tipped  against  the  wall,  as  usual , 
while  the  frozen  witticisms  of  past  generations  were  thawed 
out,  and  came  bubbling  with  laughter  from  their  lips.  Ex¬ 
ternally,  the  jollity  of  aged  men  has  much  in  common  with 
the  mirth  of  children;  the  intellect,  any  more  than  a  deep 
sense  of  humor,  has  little  to  do  with  the  matter;  it  is,  with 
both,  a  gleam  that  plays  upon  the  surface,  and  imparts  a 
sunny  and  cheery  aspect  alike  to  the  green  branch,  and  gray, 
mouldering  trunk.  In  one  case,  however,  it  is  real  sunshine; 
in  the  other,  it  more  resembles  the  phosphorescent  glow  of 
decaying  wood. 

It  would  be  sad  injustice,  the  reader  must  understand,  to 
represent  all  my  excellent  old  friends  as  in  their  dotage.  In 
the  first  place,  my  coadjutors  were  not  invariably  old;  there 
were  men  among  them  in  their  strength  and  prime,  of  marked 
ability  and  energy,  and  altogether  superior  to  the  sluggish 
and  dependent  mode  of  life  on  which  their  evil  stars  had  cast 
them.  Then,  moreover,  the  white  locks  of  age  were  some¬ 
times  found  to  be  the  thatch  of  an  intellectual  tenement  in 
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good  repair.  But,  as  respects  the  majority  of  my  corps  of 
veterans,  there  will  be  no  wrong  done,  if  I  characterize  them 
generally  as  a  set  of  wearisome  old  souls,  who  had  gathered 
nothing  worth  preservation  from  their  varied  experience  of 
life.  They  seemed  to  have  flung  away  all  the  golden  grain  Of 
practical  wisdom,  which  they  had  enjoyed  so  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  harvesting,  and  most  carefully  to  have  stored  their 
memories  with  the  husks.  They  spoke  with  far  more  interest 
and  unction  of  their  morning’s  breakfast,  or  yesterday’s,  to¬ 
day’s,  or  to-morrow’s  dinner,  than  of  the  shipwreck  of  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  all  the  world’s  wonders  which  they  had 
witnessed  with  their  youthful  eyes. 

The  father  of  the  Custom  House  —  the  patriarch,  not  only 
of  this  little  squad  of  officials,  but,  I  am  bold  to  say,  of  the 
respectable  body  of  tide-waiters  all  over  the  United  States 
—  was  a  certain  permanent  Inspector.  He  might  truly  be 
termed  a  legitimate  son  of  the  revenue  system,  dyed  in  the 
wool,  or,  rather,  born  in  the  purple;  since  his  sire,  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  colonel,  and  formerly  collector  of  the  port,  had  created 
an  office  for  him,  and  appointed  him  to  fill  it,  at  a  period  of 
the  early  ages  which  few  living  men  can  now  remember. 
This  Inspector,  when  I  first  knew  him,  was  a  man  of  fourscore 
years,  or  thereabouts,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
specimens  of  wintergreen  that  you  would  be  likely  to  discover 
in  a  lifetime’s  search.  With  his  florid  cheek,  his  compact 
figure,  smartly  arrayed  in  a  bright-buttoned  blue  coat,  his  brisk 
and  vigorous  step,  and  his  hale  and  hearty  aspect,  altogether 
he  seemed  —  not  young,  indeed  —  but  a  kind  of  new  contriv¬ 
ance  of  Mother  Nature  in  the  shape  of  man,  whom  age  and 
infirmity  had  no  business  to  touch.  His  voice  and  laugh, 
which  perpetually  re-echoed  through  the  Custom  House,  had 
nothing  of  the  tremulous  quaver  and  cackle  of  an  old  man’s 
utterance;  they  came  strutting  out  of  his  lungs,  like  the  crow 
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of  a  cock,  or  the  blast  of  a  clarion.  Looking  at  him  merely  as 
an  animal, —  and  there  was  very  little  else  to  look  at, —  he 
was  a  most  satisfactory  object,  from  the  thorough  healthful¬ 
ness  and  wholesomeness  of  his  system,  and  his  capacity,  at 
that  extreme  age,  to  enjoy  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  delights 
which  lie  had  ever  aimed  at,  or  conceived  of.  The  careless 
security  of  his  life  in  the  Custom  House,  on  a  regular  income, 
and  with  but  slight  and  infrequent  apprehensions  of  removal, 
had  no  doubt  contributed  to  make  time  pass  lightly  over  him. 
The  original  and  more  potent  causes,  however,  lay  in  the  rare 
perfection  of  his  animal  nature,  the  moderate  proportion  of 
intellect,  and  the  very  trilling  admixture  of  moral  and  spirit¬ 
ual  ingredients;  these  latter  qualities,  indeed,  being  in  barely 
enough  measure  to  keep  the  old  gentleman  from  walking  on 
all-fours.  He  possessed  no  power  of  thought,  no  depth  of 
feeling,  no  troublesome  sensibilities;  nothing,  in  short,  but  a 
few  commonplace  instincts,  which,  aided  by  the  cheerful 
temper  that  grew  inevitably  out  of  his  physical  well-being, 
did  duty  very  respectably,  and  to  general  acceptance,  in  lieu 
of  a  heart.  He  had  been  the  husband  of  three  wives,  all  long 
since  dead;  the  father  of  twenty  children,  most  of  whom,  at 
every  age  of  childhood  or  maturity,  had  likewise  returned  to 
dust.  Here,  one  would  suppose,  might  have  been  sorrow 
enough  to  imbue  the  sunniest  disposition,  through  and  through, 
with  a  sable  tinge.  ISTot  so  with  our  old  Inspector!  One  brief 
sigh  sufficed  to  carry  off  the  entire  burden  of  these  dismal 
reminiscences.  The  next  moment,  he  was  as  ready  for  sport 
as  any  unbreeched  infant;  far  readier  than  the  Collector’s 
junior  clerk,  who,  at  nineteen  years,  was  much  the  elder  and 
graver  man  of  the  two. 

I  used  to  watch  and  study  this  patriarchal  personage  with, 
I  think,  livelier  curiosity,  than  any  other  form  of  humanity 
there  presented  to  my  notice.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  rare  plie- 
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nomenon;  so  perfect,  in  one  point  of  view;  so  shallow,  so  de¬ 
lusive,  so  impalpable,  such  an  absolute  nonentity,  in  every 
other.  My  conclusion  was  that  he  had  no  soul,  no  heart, 
no  mind;  nothing,  as  I  have  already  said,  but  instincts; 
and  yet,  withal,  so  cunningly  had  the  few  materials  of  his 
character  been  put  together,  that  there  was  no  painful  percept 
tion  of  deficiency,  but,  on  my  part,  an  entire  contentment 
with  what  I  found  in  him.  It  might  be  difficult  — -  and  it  was 
so  —  to  conceive  how  he  should  exist  hereafter,  so  earthly  and 
sensuous  did  he  seem;  but  surely  his  existence  here,  admit¬ 
ting  that  it  was  to  terminate  with  his  last  breath,  had  been 
not  unkindly  given;  with  no  higher  moral  responsibilities 
than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  with  a  larger  scope  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  than  theirs,  and  with  all  their  blessed  immunity  from 
the  dreariness  and  duskiness  of  age. 

One  point,  in  which  he  had  vastly  the  advantage  over  his 
four-footed  brethren,  was  his  ability  to  recollect  the  good 
dinners  which  it  had  made  no  small  portion  of  the  happiness 
of  his  life  to  eat.  His  gourmandism  was  a  highly  agreeable 
trait;  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  roast  meat  was  as  appetizing  as 
a  pickle  or  an  oyster.  As  he  possessed  no  higher  attribute, 
and  neither  sacrificed  nor  vitiated  any  spiritual  endowment  by 
devoting  all  his  energies  and  ingenuities  to  subserve  the  de¬ 
light  and  profit  of  his  maw,  it  always  pleased  and  satisfied  me 
to  hear  him  expatiate  on  fish,  poultry,  and  butcher’s  meat, 
and  the  most  eligible  methods  of  preparing  them  for  the  table. 
His  reminiscences  of  good  cheer,  however  ancient  the  date  of 
the  actual  banquet,  seemed  to  bring  the  savor  of  pig  or  turkey 
under  one’s  very  nostrils.  There  were  flavors  on  his  palate, 
that  had  lingered  there  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
and  were  still  apparently  as  fresh  as  that  of  the  mutton-chop 
which  he  had  just  devoured  for  his  breakfast.  I  have  heard 
him  smack  his  lips  over  dinners,  every  guest  at  which,  except 
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himself,  had  long  been  food  for  worms.  It  was  marvellous  to 
observe  how  the  ghosts  of  bygone  meals  were  continually  ris¬ 
ing  up  before  him ;  not  in  anger  or  retribution,  but  as  if  grate¬ 
ful  for  his  former  appreciation  and  seeking  to  resuscitate  an 
endless  series  of  enjoyment,  at  once  shadowy  and  sensual.  A 
tenderloin  of  beef,  a  hindquarter  of  veal,  a  sparerib  of  pork,  a 
particular  chicken,  or  a  remarkably  praiseworthy  turkey,  which 
had  perhaps  adorned  his  board  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Adams, 
would  be  remembered;  while  all  the  subsequent  experience 
of  our  race,  and  all  the  events  that  brightened  or  darkened  his 
individual  career,  had  gone  over  him  with  as  little  permanent 
effect  as  the  passing  breeze.  The  chief  tragic  event  of  the 
old  man’s  life,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  was  his  mishap  with  a 
certain  goose  which  lived  and  died  some  twenty  or  forty  years 
ago;  a  goose  of  most  promising  figure,  but  which,  at  table, 
proved  so  inveterately  tough  that  the  carving-knife  would 
make  no  impression  on  its  carcass,  and  it  could  only  be  divided 
with  an  axe  and  handsaw. 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  sketch;  on  which,  however,  I 
should  be  glad  to  dwell  at  considerably  more  length,  because, 
of  all  men  whom  I  have  ever  known,  this  individual  was  fit¬ 
test  to  be  a  Custom  House  officer.  Most  persons,  owing  to 
causes  which  I  may  not  have  space  to  hint  at,  suffer  moral 
detriment  from  this  peculiar  mode  of  life.  The  old  Inspector 
was  incapable  of  it,  and,  were  he  to  continue  in  office  to  the 
end  of  time,  would  be  just  as  good  as  he  was  then,  and  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  just  as  good  an  appetite. 

There  is  one  likeness,  without  which  my  gallery  of  Custom 
House  portraits  would  be  strangely  incomplete;  but  which 
my  comparatively  few  opportunities  for  observation  enable  me 
to  sketch  only  in  the  merest  outline.  It  is  that  of  the  Col¬ 
lector,  our  gallant  old  General,  who,  after  his  brilliant  mili¬ 
tary  service,  subsequently  to  which  he  had  ruled  over  a  wild 
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Western  territory,  had  come  hither,  twenty  years  before,  to 
spend  the  decline  of  his  varied  and  honorable  life.  The 

brave  soldier  had  already  numbered,  nearly  or  quite,  his 

threescore  years  and  ten,  and  was  pursuing  the  remainder  of 
his  earthly  march,  burdened  with  infirmities  which  even  the 
martial  music  of  his  own  spirit-stirring  recollections  could  do 
little  towards  lightening.  The  step  was  palsied  now  that  had 
been  foremost  in  the  charge.  It  was  only  with  the  assistance 
of  a  servant,  and  by  leaning  his  hand  heavily  on  the  iron  bal¬ 
ustrade,  that  he  could  slowly  and  painfully  ascend  the  Custom 
House  steps,  and,  with  a  toilsome  progress  across  the  floor, 

attain  his  customary  chair  beside  the  fireplace.  There  he 

used  to  sit,  gazing  with  a  somewhat  dim  serenity  of  aspect  at 
the  figures  that  came  and  went;  amid  the  rustle  of  papers, 
the  administering  of  oaths,  the  discussion  of  business,  and  the 
casual  talk  of  the  office;  all  which  sounds  and  circumstances 
seemed  but  indistinctly  to  impress  his  senses,  and  hardly  to 
make  their  way  into  his  inner  sphere  of  contemplation.  His 
countenance,  in  this  repose,  was  mild  and  kindly.  If  his  notice 
was  sought,  an  expression  of  courtesy  and  interest  gleamed 
out  upon  his  features;  proving  that  there  was  light  within 
him,  and  that  it  was  only  the  outward  medium  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  lamp  that  obstructed  the  rays  in  their  passage.  The 
closer  you  penetrated  to  the  substance  of  his  mind,  the 
sounder  it  appeared.  When  no  longer  called  upon  to  speak, 
or  listen,  either  of  which  operations  cost  him  an  evident  effort, 
his  face  would  briefly  subside  into  its  former  not  uncheerful 
quietude.  It  was  not  painful  to  behold  this  look;  for,  though 
dim,  it  had  not  the  imbecility  of  decaying  age.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  his  nature,  originally  strong  and  massive,  was  not 
yet  crumbled  into  ruin. 

To  observe  and  define  his  character,  however,  under  such 
disadvantages,  was  as  difficult  a  task  as  to  trace  out  and  build 
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up  anew,  in  imagination,  an  old  fortress,  like  Ticonderoga, 
from  a  view  of  its  gray  and  broken  ruins.  Here  and  there, 
perchance,  the  Avails  may  remain  almost  complete,  but  else- 
Avhere  may  be  only  a  shapeless  mound,  cumbrous  with  its  very 
strength,  and  overgroAvn,  through  long  years  of  peace  and 
neglect,  Avith  grass  and  alien  Aveeds. 

Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  old  warrior  with  affection, — 
for,  slight  as  was  the  communication  betAveen  us,  my  feeling 
toAvards  him,  like  that  of  all  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  avIio  kneAv 
him,  might  not  improperly  be  termed  so, —  I  could  discern 
the  main  points  of  his  portrait.  It  Avas  marked  Avith  the 
noble  and  heroic  qualities  Avkich  showed  it  to  be  not  by  a 
mere  accident,  but  of  good  right,  that  he  had  Avon  a  distin¬ 
guished  name.  His  spirit  could  never,  I  conceive,  have  been 
characterized  by  an  uneasy  activity;  it  must,  at  any  period 
of  his  life,  have  required  an  impulse  to  set  him  in  motion; 
but,  once  stirred  up,  with  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  object  to  be  attained,  it  was  not  in  the  man  to  give  out 
or  fail.  The  heat  that  had  formerly  pervaded  his  nature, 
and  which  Avas  not  yet  extinct,  was  never  of  the  kind  that 
flashes  and  flickers  in  a  blaze ;  but,  rather,  a  deep,  red  gloAv, 
as  of  iron  in  a  furnace.  Weight,  solidity,  firmness ;  this  was 
the  expression  of  his  repose,  even  in  such  decay  as  had  crept 
untimely  over  him,  at  the  period  of  which  I  speak.  But  I 
could  imagine,  even  then,  that  under  some  excitement  which 
should  go  deeply  into  his  consciousness, —  roused  by  a  trumpet 
peal  loud  enough  to  awaken  all  his  energies  that  Avere  not 
dead,  but  only  slumbering, —  he  Avas  yet  capable  of  flinging  off 
his  infirmities  like  a  sick  man’s  gown,  dropping  the  staff  of 
age  to  seize  a  battle-SA\-ord,  and  starting  up  once  more  a  Avar- 
rior.  And,  in  so  intense  a  moment,  his  demeanor  would  have 
still  been  calm.  Such  an  exhibition,  hoAvever,  Avas  but  to  be 
pictured  in  fancy ;  not  to  be  anticipated,  nor  desired.  What 
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I  saw  in  him  —  as  evidently  as  the  indestructible  ramparts  of 
Old  Ticonderoga  already  cited  as  the  most  appropriate  simile 
—  were  the  features  of  stubborn  and  ponderous  endurance, 
which  might  well  have  amounted  to  obstinacy  in  his  earlier 
days ;  of  integrity,  that,  like  most  of  his  other  endowments, 
lay  in  a  somewhat  heavy  mass,  and  was  just  as  unmalleable 
and  unmanageable  as  a  ton  of  iron  ore ;  and  of  benevolence, 
which,  fiercely  as  he  led  the  bayonets  on  at  Chippewa  or  Fort 
Erie,  I  take  to  be  of  quite  as  genuine  a  stamp  as  what  actu¬ 
ates  any  or  all  the  polemical  philanthropists  of  the  age.  He 
had  slain  men  with  his  own  hand  for  aught  I  know,  —  cer¬ 
tainly  they  had  fallen,  like  blades  of  grass  at  the  sweep  of 
the  scythe,  before  the  charge  to  which  his  spirit  imparted  its 
triumphant  energy;  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  there  was  never 
in  his  heart  so  much  cruelty  as  would  have  brushed  the  down 
off  a  butterfly’s  wing.  I  have  not  known  the  man,  to  whose 
innate  kindliness  I  would  more  confidently  make  an  appeal. 

Many  characteristics  —  and  those,  too,  which  contribute  not 
the  least  forcibly  to  impart  resemblance  in  a  sketch  —  must 
have  vanished,  or  been  obscured,  before  I  met  the  General.  All 
merely  graceful  attributes  are  usually  the  most  evanescent; 
nor  does  Nature  adorn  the  human  ruin  with  blossoms  of  new 
beauty  that  have  their  roots  and  proper  nutriment  only  in  the 
chinks  and  crevices  of  decay,  as  she  sows  wall-flowers  over  the 
ruined  fortress  of  Ticonderoga.  Still,  even  in  respect  of  grace 
and  beauty,  there  were  points  well  worth  noting.  A  ray  of 
humqr,  now  and  then,  would  make  its  way  through  the  veil 
of  dim  obstruction,  and  glimmer  pleasantly  upon  our  faces. 
A  trait  of  native  elegance,  seldom  seen  in  the  masculine  char¬ 
acter  after  childhood  or  early  youth,  was  shown  in  the 
General’s  fondness  for  the  sight  and  fragrance  of  flowers. 
An  old  soldier  might  be  supposed  to  prize  only  the  bloody 
laurel  on  his  brow;  but  here  was  one  who  seemed  to  have  a 
young  girl’s  appreciation  of  the  floral  tribe. 
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There,  beside  the  fireplace,  the  brave  old  General  used  to 
sit ;  while  the  Surveyor  —  though  seldom,  when  it  could  be 
avoided,  taking  upon  himself  the  difficult  task  of  engaging 
him  in  conversation  —  was  fond  of  standing  at  a  distance,  and 
watching  his  quiet  and  almost  slumberous  countenance.  He 
seemed  away  from  us,  although  we  saw  him  but  a  few  yards 
off;  remote,  though  we  passed  close  beside  his  chair;  unat¬ 
tainable,  though  we  might  have  stretched  forth  our  hands  and 
touched  his  own.  It  might  be  that  he  lived  a  more  real  life 
within  his  thoughts  than  amid  the  unappropriate  environment 
of  the  Collector’s  office.  The  evolutions  of  the  parade;  the 
tumult  of  the  battle ;  the  flourish  of  old,  heroic  music,  heard 
thirty  years  before, —  such  scenes  and  sounds,  perhaps,  were 
all  alive  before  his  intellectual  sense.  Meanwhile,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  shipmasters,  the  spruce  clerks  and  uncouth  sailors, 
entered  and  departed;  the  bustle  of  this  commercial  and 
Custom  House  life  kept  up  its  little  murmur  round  about  him ; 
and  neither  with  the  men  nor  their  affairs  did  the  General 
appear  to  sustain  the  most  distant  relation.  He  was  as  much 
out  of  place  as  an  old  sword  —  now  rusty,  but  which  had 
flashed  once  in  the  battle’s  front,  and  showed  still  a  bright 
gleam  along  its  blade  —  would  have  been,  among  the  ink- 
stands,  paper-folders,  and  mahogany  rulers,  on  the  Deputy 
Collector’s  desk. 

There  was  one  thing  that  much  aided  me  in  renewing  and 
re-creating  the  stalwart  soldier  of  the  Niagara  frontier, — 
the  man  of  true  and  simple  energy.  It  was  the  recollection  of 
those  memorable  words  of  his, —  “I’ll  try,  Sir!  ”  —  spoken  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  desperate  and  heroic  enterprise,  and  breath¬ 
ing  the  soul  and  spirit  of  New  England  hardihood,  compre¬ 
hending  all  perils,  and  encountering  all.  If,  in  our  country, 
valor  were  rewarded  by  heraldic  honor,  this  phrase  —  which 
it  seems  so  easy  to  speak,  but  which  only  he,  with  such  a  task 
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of  clanger  and  glory  before  him,  lias  ever  spoken  —  would  be 
the  best  and  fittest  of  all  mottoes  for  the  General’s  shield  of 
arms. 

It  contributes  greatly  towards  a  man’s  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  health,  to  be  brought  into  habits  of  companionship  with 
individuals  unlike  himself,  who  care  little  for  his  pursuits, 
and  whose  sphere  and  abilities  he  must  go  out  of  himself  to 
appreciate.  The  accidents  of  my  life  have  often  afforded  me 
this  advantage,  but  never  with  more  fulness  and  variety  than 
during  my  continuance  in  office.  There  was  one  man,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  observation  of  whose  character  gave  me  a  new  idea 
of  talent.  His  gifts  were  emphatically  those  of  a  man  of 
business;  prompt,  acute,  clear-minded;  with  an  eye  that  saw 
through  all  perplexities,  and  a  faculty  of  arrangement  that 
made  them  vanish,  as  by  the  waving  of  an  enchanter’s  wand. 
Bred  up  from  boyhood  in  the  Custom  House,  it  was  his  proper 
field  of  activity;  and  the  many  intricacies  of  business,  so 
harassing  to  the  interloper,  presented  themselves  before  him 
with  the  regularity  of  a  perfectly  comprehended  system.  In 
my  contemplation,  he  stood  as  the  ideal  of  his  class.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  Custom  House  in  himself;  or,  at  all  events,  the 
mainspring  that  kept  its  variously  revolving  wheels  in  motion; 
for,  in  an  institution  like  this,  where  its  officers  are  appointed 
to  subserve  their  own  profit  and  convenience,  and  seldom  with 
a  leading  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  duty  to  be  per¬ 
formed,  they  must  perforce  seek  elsewhere  the  dexterity  which 
is  not  in  them.  Thus,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  as  a  magnet 
attracts  steel-filings,  so  did  our  man  of  business  draw  to  him¬ 
self  the  difficulties  which  everybody  met  with.  With  an  easy 
condescension,  and  kind  forbearance  towards  our  stupidity, 
—  which,  to  his  order  of  mind,  must  have  seemed  little  short 
of  crime, —  would  he  forthwith,  by  the  merest  touch  of  his 
finger,  make  the  incomprehensible  as  clear  as  daylight.  The 
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merchants  valued  him  not  less  than  we,  his  esoteric  friends. 
His  integrity  was  perfect:  it  was  a  hew  of  nature  with  him, 
rather  than  a  choice  or  a  principle ;  nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
than  the  main  condition  of  an  intellect  so  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate  as  his,  to  be  honest  and  regular  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs.  A  stain  on  his  conscience,  as  to  anything 
that  came  within  the  range  of  his  vocation,  would  trouble 
such  a  man  very  much  in  the  same  way,  though  to  a  far 
greater  degree,  than  an  error  in  the  balance  of  an  account,  or 
an  ink-blot  on  the  fair  page  of  a  book  of  record.  Here,  in  a 
word, —  and  it  is  a  rare  instance  in  my  life, —  I  had  met  with 
a  person  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  situation  which  he  held. 

Such  were  some  of  the  people  with  whom  I  now  found 
myself  connected.  I  took  it  in  good  part,  at  the  hands  of 
Providence,  that  I  was  thrown  into  a  position  so  little  akin 
to  my  past  habits,  and  set  myself  seriously  to  gather  from  it 
whatever  profit  was  to  be  had.  After  my  fellowship  of  toil 
and  impracticable  schemes  with  the  dreamy  brethren  of  Brook 
Farm;  after  living  for  three  years  within  the  subtile  influence 
of  an  intellect  like  Emerson’s;  after  those  wild,  free  days  on 
the  Assabeth,  indulging  fantastic  speculations,  beside  our  fire 
of  fallen  boughs,  with  Ellery  Channing;  after  talking  with 
Tlioreau  about  pine  trees  and  Indian  relics,  in  his  hermitage 
at  Walden;  after  growing  fastidious  by  sympathy  with  the 
classic  refinement  of  Hillard’s  culture;  after  becoming  imbued 
with  poetic  sentiment  at  Longfellow’s  hearth-stune,  —  it  was 
time,  at  length,  that  I  should  exercise  other  faculties  of  my 
nature,  and  nourish  myself  with  food  for  which  I  had  hitherto 
had  little  appetite.  Even  the  old  Inspector  was  desirable,  as 
a  change  of  diet,  to  a  man  who  had  known  Alcott.  I  look 
upon  it  as  an  evidence,  in  some  measure,  of  a  system  naturally 
well  balanced,  and  lacking  no  essential  part  of  a  thorough 
organization,  that,  with  such  associates  to  remember,  I  could 
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mingle  at  once  with  men  of  altogether  different  qualities,  and 
never  murmur  at  the  change. 

Literature,  its  exertions  and  objects,  was  now  of  little 
moment  in  my  regard.  I  cared  not,  at  this  period,  for  books; 
they  were  apart  from  me.  Nature,— except  it  were  human 
nature,  —  the  nature  that  is  developed  in  earth  and  sky,  was, 
in  one  sense,  hidden  from  me;  and  all  the  imaginative  delight, 
wherewith  it  had  been  spiritualized,  passed  away  out  of  my 
mind.  A  gift,  a  faculty  if  it  had  not  departed,  was  suspended 
and  inanimate  within  me.  There  would  have  been  something 
sad,  unutterably  dreary,  in  all  this,  had  I  not  been  conscious 
that  it  lay  at  my  own  option  to  recall  whatever  was  valuable 
in  the  past.  It  might  be  true,  indeed,  that  this  was  a  life 
which  could  not  with  impunity  be  lived  too  long;  else,  it 
might  have  made  me  permanently  other  than  I  had  been  with¬ 
out  transforming  me  into  any  shape  which  it  would  be  worth 
my  while  to  take.  But  I  never  considered  it  as  other  than  a 
transitory  life.  There  was  always  a  prophetic  instinct,  a  low 
whisper  in  my  ear,  that,  within  no  long  period,  and  whenever 
a  new  change  of  custom  should  be  essential  to  my  good,  a 
change  would  come. 

Meanwhile,  there  I  was,  a  Surveyor  of  the  Revenue,  and, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand,  as  good  a  Surveyor 
as  need  be.  A  man  of  thought,  fancy,  and  sensibility  (had 
he  ten  times  the  Surveyor’s  proportion  of  those  qualities)  may, 
at  any  time,  be  a  man  of  affairs,  if  he  will  only  choose  to  give 
himself  the  trouble.  My  fellow-officers,  and  the  merchants 
and  sea-captains  with  whom  my  official  duties  brought  me  into 
any  manner  of  connection,  viewed  me  in  no  other  light,  and 
probably  knew  me  in  no  other  character.  None  of  them,  I 
presume,  had  ever  read  a  page  of  my  inditing,  or  would  have 
cared  a  fig  the  more  for  me  if  they  had  read  them  all;  nor 
would  it  have  mended  the  matter,  in  the  least,  had  those  same 
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unprofitable  pages  been  written  with  a  pen  like  that  of  Burns 
or  of  Chaucer,  each  of  whom  was  a  Custom  House  officer  in 
his  day,  as  well  as  I.  It  is  a  good  lesson  —  though  it  may 
often  be  a  hard  one  —  for  a  man  who  has  dreamed  of  literary 
fame,  and  of  making  for  himself  a  rank  among  the  world’s 
dignitaries  by  such  means,  to  step  aside  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  in  which  his  claims  are  recognized,  and  to  find  how 
utterly  devoid  of  significance,  beyond  that  circle,  is  all  that  he 
achieves,  and  all  he  aims  at.  I  know  not  that  I  especially 
needed  the  lesson,  either  in  the  way  of  warning  or  rebuke; 
but,  at  any  rate,  I  learned  it  thoroughly :  nor,  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  reflect,  did  the  truth,  as  it  came  home  to  my  per¬ 
ception,  ever  cost  me  a  pang,  or  require  to  be  thrown  off  in  a 
sigh.  In  the  way  of  literary  talk,  it  is  true,  the  Naval  Officer 
—  an  excellent  fellow,  who  came  into  office  with  me  and  went 
out  only  a  little  later  —  would  often  engage  me  in  a  discussion 
about  one  or  the  other  of  his  favorite  topics,  Napoleon  or 
Shakespeare.  The  Collector’s  junior  clerk,  too, —  a  young 
gentleman  who,  it  was  whispered,  occasionally  covered  a  sheet 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  letter-paper  with  what  (at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards)  looked  very  much  like  poetry,  —  used  now  and  then 
to  speak  to  me  of  books,  as  matters  with  which  I  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  conversant.  This  was  my  all  of  lettered  intercourse; 
and  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  my  necessities. 

No  longer  seeking  nor  caring  that  my  name  should  be  bla¬ 
zoned  abroad  on  title-pages,  I  smiled  to  think  that  it  had  now 
another  kind  of  vogue.  The  Custom  House  marker  imprinted 
it,  with  a  stencil  and  black  paint,  on  paper-bags,  and  baskets 
of  anatto,  and  cigar-boxes,  and  bales  of  all  kinds  of  dutiable 
merchandise,  in  testimony  that  these  commodities  had  paid 
the  impost,  and  gone  regularly  through  the  office.  Borne  on 
such  queer  vehicle  of  fame,  a  knowledge  of  my  existence,  so 
far  as  a  name  conveys  it,  was  carried  where  it  had  never  been 
before,  and,  I  hope,  will  never  go  again. 
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I  STROVE  WITH  NONE,  FOR  NONE  WAS 
WORTH  MY  STRIFE. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife ; 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art; 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life ; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 


WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER,  1802. 

William  Wordsworth. 

O  friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest, 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 

For  show;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman,  cook, 

Or  groom!  —  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best: 

No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.  Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry ;  and  these  we  adore : 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone ;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws. 
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LONGFELLOW. 

Georye  William  Curtis. 

********** 

Child  of  New  England,  and  trained  by  her  best  influences; 
of  a  temperament  singularly  sweet  and  serene,  and  with  the 
sturdy  rectitude  of  his  race;  refined  and  softened  by  wide 
contact  with  other  lands  and  many  men ;  born  in  prosperity, 
accomplished  in  all  literatures,  and  himself  a  literary  artist 
of  consummate  elegance,  he  was  the  fine  flower  of  the  Puritan 
stock  under  its  changed  modern  conditions.  Out  of  strength 
had  come  forth  sweetness.  The  grim  iconoclast,  “  hum¬ 
ming  a  surly  hymn,”  had  issued  in  the  Christian  gentle¬ 
man.  .  .  . 

In  no  other  conspicuous  figure  in  literary  history  are  the 
man  and  the  poet  more  indissolubly  blended  than  in  Long¬ 
fellow.  The  poet  was  the  man,  and  the  man  the  poet.  What 
he  was  to  the  stranger  reading  in  distant  lands,  by 

“  Tlie  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas,” 

that  he  was  to  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends.  His  life  and 
character  were  perfectly  reflected  in  his  books.  There  is  no 
purity,  or  grace,  or  feeling,  or  spotless  charm  in  his  verse 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  man.  There  was  never  an  expla¬ 
nation  to  be  offered  for  him;  no  allowance  was  necessary  for 
the  eccentricity, or  grotesqueness,  or  wilfulness,  or  humor  of 
genius.  Simple,  modest,  frank,  manly,  he  was  the  good  citi¬ 
zen,  the  self-respecting  gentleman,  the  symmetrical  man. 

He  lived  in  an  interesting  historic  house  in  a  venerable 
university  town,  itself  the  suburb  of  a  great  city;  the  high- 
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way  running  by  his  gate  and  dividing  the  smooth  grass  and 
modest  green  terraces  about  the  house  from  the  fields  and 
meadows  that  sloped  gently  to  the  placid  Charles,  and  the 
low  range  of  distant  hills  that  made  the  horizon.  Through 
the  little  gate  passed  an  endless  procession  of  pilgrims  of 
every  degree  and  from  every  country,  to  pay  homage  to  their 
American  friend.  Every  morning  came  the  letters  of  those 
who  could  not  come  in  person,  and  with  infinite  urbanity  and 
sympathy  and  patience  the  master  of  the  house  received  them 
all,  and  his  gracious  hospitality  but  deepened  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  the  guests.  His  nearer  friends  sometimes 
remonstrated  at  his  sweet  courtesy  to  such  annoying  “devas¬ 
tators  of  the  day.”  But  to  an  urgent  complaint  of  his  endless 
favor  to  a  flagrant  offender,  Longfellow  only  answered,  good- 
humoredly,  “  If  I  did  not  speak  kindly  to  him,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  who  would.”  On  the  day  that  he  was  taken 
ill,  six  days  only  before  his  death,  three  school-boys  came  out 
from  Boston  on  their  Saturday  holiday  to  ask  his  autograph. 
The  benign  lover  of  children  welcomed  them  heartily,  showed 
them  a  hundred  interesting  objects  in  his  house,  then  wrote 
his  name  for  them,  and  for  the  last  time.  .  .  . 


ODE  ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON 

COLLEGE. 

Thomas  Gray. 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  watry  glade, 

Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 
Her  Henry’s  holy  Shade ; 

And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor’s  heights  th’  expanse  below 
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Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver-winding  way : 

Ah,  happy  hills,  ah,  pleasing  shade, 

Ah,  fields  belov’d  in  vain, 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray’d, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain! 

I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 

As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 

To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 
Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 
The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 

Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave, 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall? 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle’s  speed, 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball? 

While  some  on  urgent  business  bent 
Their  murm’ring  labors  ply 
’Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 
To  sweeten  liberty ; 

Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limits  of  their  little  reign, 
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And  unknown  regions  dare  descry; 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest; 

The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast : 

Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue, 

Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigor  born; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  the  approach  of  morn. 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom 
The  little  victims  play  ! 

No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come, 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 

Yet  see,  how  all  around  ’em  wait 
The  Ministers  of  human  fate, 

And  black  Misfortune’s  baleful  train ! 
Ah,  shew  them  where  in  ambush  stand 
To  seize  their  prey  the  murd’rous  band ! 
Ah,  tell  them,  they  are  men ! 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear, 

The  vultures  of  the  mind, 

Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  skulks  behind ; 

Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth, 
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That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 

And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visag’d  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow’s  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 

To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 

The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  Unkindness’  alter’d  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tears  it  forc’d  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse,  with  blood  defil’d, 

And  moody  Madness,  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 
A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 

The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  strains, 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo  !  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 
Condemn’d  alike  to  groan, 

The  tender  for  another’s  pain, 

Th’  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

Yet,  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate  ? 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
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And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies, 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more:  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

’Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peel  Castle,  in  a  Storm,  Painted  by 
Sir  George  Beaumont. 

William  Wordsworth. 

I  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  rugged  Pile ! 

Pour  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee : 

I  saw  thee  every  day ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air ! 

So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  ! 

Whene’er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there ; 

It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm  !  It  seemed  no  sleep ; 

No  mood  which  season  takes  away  or  brings : 

I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 

Ah!  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter’s  hand, 

To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land. 

The  consecration,  and  the  Poet’s  dream ; 


A  View  of  Peel  Castle. 

From  an  engraving1  of  the  sketch  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Bart. 
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I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile, 

Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this ! 

Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 

On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 

Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 

No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 

Or  merely  silent  Nature’s  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart, 

Such  Picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made : 

And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 

A  stedfast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

♦ 

So  once  it  would  have  been,  —  ’tis  so  no  more ; 

I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 

A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore ; 

A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  Soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been : 

The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne’er  be  old ; 

This,  which  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene. 

Then,  Beaumont,  Friend !  who  would  have  been  the  Friend, 
If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore, 

This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend  ; 

This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

0  ’tis  a  passionate  Work  !  — yet  wise  and  well, 

Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here ; 

That  Hulk  which  labors  in  the  deadly  swell, 

This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear ! 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 


And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves, 

Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armor  of  old  time, 

The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  tramplipg  waves. 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone, 

Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind ! 

Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 

Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  ’tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer, 

And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne ! 

Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. 

Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

To  my  Noble  Friend,  Mr.  Charles  Cotton. 

Richard  Lovelace. 

O  thou, that  swing’st  upon  the  waving  ear 
Of  some  well-filled  oaten  beard, 

Drunk  every  night  with  a  delicious  tear 

Dropt  thee  from  heaven,  where  now  thou  art  reared. 

The  joys  of  earth  and  air  are  thine  entire, 

That  with  thy  feet  and  wings  dost  hop  and  fly ; 

And  when  thy  poppy  works  thou  dost  retire 
To  thy  carved  acorn-bed  to  lie. 
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Up  with  the  day,  the  Sun  thou  welcom’st  then, 

Sport’st  in  the  gilt  plaits  of  his  beams, 

And  all  these  merry  days  rnak’st  merry  men, 

Thyself,  and  melancholy  streams. 

But  ah !  the  sickle !  golden  ears  are  cropt ; 

Ceres  and  Bacchus  bid  good-night; 

Sharp  frosty  fingers  all  your  flowers  have  topt, 

And  what  scythes  spared,  winds  shave  off  quite. 

Poor  verdant  fool!  and  now  green  ice,  thy  joys 
Large  and  as  lasting  as  thy  perch  of  grass, 

Bid  us  lay  in  ’gainst  winter  rain,  and  poise 
Their  floods  with  an  o’erflowing  glass. 

Thou  best  of  men  and  friends,  we  will  create 
A  genuine  summer  in  each  other’s  breast; 

And  spite  of  this  cold  time  and  frozen  fate, 

Thaw  us  a  warm  seat  to  our  rest. 

Our  sacred  hearths  shall  burn  eternally 
As  vestal  flames;  the  North-wind,  he 

Shall  strike  his  frost-stretched  wings,  dissolve,  and  fly 
This  iEtna  in  epitome. 

Dropping  December  shall  come  weeping  in, 

Bewail  th’  usurping  of  his  reign; 

But  when  in  showers  of  old  Greek 1  we  begin, 

Shall  cry,  he  hath  his  crown  again! 

Night  as  clear  Hesper  shall  our  tapers  whip 
Prom  the  light  casements  where  we  play, 

And  the  dark  hag  from  her  black  mantle  strip, 

And  stick  there  everlasting  day. 


1  Greek  wine. 
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Thus  richer  than  untempted  kings  are  we, 
That  asking  nothing,  nothing  need; 

Though  lord  of  all  what  seas  embrace,  yet  he 
That  wants  himself  is  poor  indeed. 


SONNET. 

On  first  looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer. 
John  Keats. 

Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 
And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  I  been, 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

That  deep-brow’d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne; 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 

Till  I  heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold : 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star’d  at  the  Pacific  —  and  all  his  men 
Look’d  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise — • 
Silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien. 
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From  Prjeterita. 

John  Ruskin. 

More  and  more  deeply  every  hour,  in  retracing  Alpine 
paths, —by  my  fireside, — the  wonder  grows  on  me,  what 
Heaven  made  the  Alps  for,  and  gave  the  chamois  its  foot,  and 
the  gentian  its  blue,  —  yet  gave  no  one  the  heart  to  love  them. 
And  in  the  Alps,  why  especially  that  mighty  central  pass  was 
so  divinely  planned,  yet  no  one  to  pass  it  but  against  their 
wills,  till  Napoleon  came,  and  made  a  road  over  it. 

Nor  often,  since,  with  any  joy;  though  in  truth  there  is  no 
other  such  piece  of  beauty  and  power,  full  of  human  interests 
of  the  most  strangely  varied  kind,  in  all  the  mountain  scenery 
of  the  globe,  e*s  that  traverse,  with  its  two  terminal  cities, 
Geneva  and  Milan;  its  two  lovely  lakes  of  approach,  Leman 
and  Maggiore;  its  two  tremendous  valleys  of  vestibule,  the 
Valais  and  Val  d’Ossola;  and  its  own,  not  desolate  nor  terri¬ 
ble,  but  wholly  beautiful,  upper  region  of  rose  and  snow. 

Of  my  early  joy  in  Milan,  I  have  already  told ;  of  Geneva, 
there  is  no  telling,  though  I  must  now  give  what  poor  picture 
I  may  of  the  days  we  spent  there,  happy  to  young  and  old 
alike,  again  and  again,  in  ’33,  ’35,  ’42,  and  now,  with  full 
deliberation,  in  ’44,  knowing,  and,  in  their  repetitions  twice, 
and  thrice,  and  four  times,  magnifying,  the  well-remembered 
joys.  And  still  I  am  more  thankful,  through  every  year  of 
added  life,  that  I  was  born  in  London,  near  enough  to  Geneva 
for  me  to  reach  it  easily;  — and  yet  a  city  so  contrary  to  every¬ 
thing  Genevoise  as  best  to  teach  me  what  the  wonders  of  the 
little  canton  were. 
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A  little  canton,  four  miles  square,  and  which  did  not  wish 
to  be  six  miles  square !  A  little  town,  composed  of  a  cluster 
of  watermills,  a  street  of  penthouses,  two  wooden  bridges, 
two  dozen  of  stone  houses  on  a  little  hill,  and  three  or  four 
perpendicular  lanes  up  and  down  the  hill.  The  four  miles 
of  acreage  round,  in  grass,  with  modest  gardens,  and  farm- 
dwellings;  the  people,  pious,  learned,  and  busy,  to  a  man,  to  a 
woman  —  to  a  boy,  to  a  girl,  of  them  ;  progressing  to  and  fro 
mostly  on  their  feet,  and  only  where  they  had  business.  And 
this  bird’s-nest  of  a  place,  to  be  the  centre  of  religious  and 
social  thought,  and  of  physical  beauty,  to  all  living  Europe ! 
That  is  to  say,  thinking  and  designing  Europe,  —  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  They,  and  their  pieties,  and  their 
prides,  their  arts  and  their  insanities,  their  wraths  and 
slaughters,  springing  and  flowering,  building  and  fortifying, 
foaming  and  thundering  round  this  inconceivable  point  of 
pjatience :  the  most  lovely  spot,  and  the  most  notable,  without 
any  possible  dispute,  of  the  European  universe;  yet  the 
nations  do  not  covet  it,  do  not  gravitate  to  it,  —  what  is  more 
wonderful,  do  not  make  a  wilderness  of  it.  They  fight  their 
battles  at  Chalons  and  Leipsic;  they  build  their  cotton  mills 
on  the  Aire,  and  leave  the  Rhone  running  with  a  million  of 
Aire  power,  —  all  pure.  They  build  their  pleasure  houses  on 
Thames  shingle,  and  Seine  mud,  to  look  across  to  Lambeth, 
and  —  Avhatever  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  They  found 
their  miltiary  powers  in  the  sand  of  Berlin,  and  leave  this 
precipice-guarded  plain  in  peace.  And  yet  it  rules  them, — 
is  the  focus  of  thought  to  them,  and  of  passion,  of  science, 
and  of  contrat  sociale;  of  rational  conduct,  and  of  decent  —  and 
other  —  manners.  Saussure’s  school  and  Calvin’s, — Rous¬ 
seau’s  and  Byron’s,  —  Turner’s,  — 

And,  of  course,  I  was  going  to  say,  mine;  but  I  didn’t 
write  all  that  last  page  to  end  so.  Yet  Geneva  had  better 
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have  ended  with  educating  me  and  the  likes  of  me,  instead 
of  the  people  who  have  hold  of  it  now,  with  their  polypous 
knots  of  houses,  communal  with  ‘London,  Paris,  and  New 
York.’ 

Beneath  which,  and  on  the  esplanades  of  the  modern  casino, 
New  York  and  London  now  live  —  no  more  the  Genevese. 
What  their  home  once  was,  I  must  try  to  tell,  as  I  saw  it. 

First,  it  was  a  notable  town  for  keeping  all  its  poor,  —  in¬ 
side  of  it.  In  the  very  centre,  where  an  English  town  has  its 
biggest  square,  and  its  Exchange  on  the  model  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon,  built  for  the  sake  of  the  builder’s  commission  on  the 
cost;  there,  on  their  little  pile-propped  island,  and  by  the 
steep  lane-sides,  lived  the  Genevoise  poor ;  in  their  garrets,  — 
their  laborious  upper  spinning  or  watch-wheel  cutting  rooms, 
—  their  dark  niches  and  angles  of  lane :  mostly  busy ;  the 
infirm  and  old  all  seen  to  and  cared  for,  their  porringers 
filled  and  their  pallet-beds  made,  by  household  care. 

But,  outside  the  ramparts,  no  more  poor.  A  sputter,  per¬ 
haps,  southward,  along  the  Savoy  road;  but  in  all  the  cham¬ 
paign  round,  no  mean  rows  of  cubic  lodgings  with  Doric 
porches ;  no  squalid  fields  of  mud  and  thistles ;  no  deserts  of 
abandoned  brickfield  and  insolvent  kitchen  garden.  On  the 
instant,  outside  Geneva  gates,  perfectly  smooth,  clean,  trim- 
hedged  or  prim-walled  country  roads ;  the  main  broad  one 
intent  on  far-away  things,  its  signal-posts  inscribed  ‘  Boute 
de  Paris ;  ’  branching  from  it,  right  and  left,  a  labyrinth  of 
equally  well-kept  ways  for  fine  carriage  wheels,  between  the 
gentlemen’s  houses  with  their  farms ;  each  having  its  own 
fifteen  to  twenty  to  fifty  acres  of  mostly  meadow,  rich-waving 
always  (in  my  time  for  being  there)  with  grass  and  flowers,  like 
a  kaleidoscope.  Stately  plane  trees,  aspen,  and  walnut,  —  some¬ 
times  in  avenue,  —  casting  breezy,  never  gloomy,  shade  round 
the  dwelling-house.  A  dwelling-house  indeed,  all  the  year 
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round;  no  travelling  from  it  to  fairer  lands  possible;  no  shut¬ 
ting  up  for  seasons  in  town ;  hay-time  and  fruit-time,  school- 
time  and  play,  for  generation  after  generation,  within  the 
cheerful  white  domicile  with  its  green  shutters  and  shingle 
roof,  —  pinnacled  perhaps,  humorously,  at  the  corners,  glit¬ 
tering  on  the  edges  with  silvery  tin.  ‘Kept  up’  the  whole 
place,  and  all  the  neighbors’  places,  not  ostentatiously,  but 
perfectly:  enough  gardeners  to  mow,  enough  vintagers  to 
press,  enough  nurses  to  nurse;  no  foxes  to  hunt,  no  birds  to 
shoot;  but  every  household  felicity  possible  to  prudence  and 
honor,  felt  and  fulfilled  from  infancy  to  age. 

Where  the  grounds  came  down  to  the  waterside,  they  were 
mostly  built  out  into  it,  till  the  water  was  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  lapping  up,  or  lashing,  under  breeze,  against  the  terrace 
wall.  Not  much  boating;  fancy  wherries,  unmanageable,  or 
too  adventurous,  upon  the  wild  blue;  and  Swiss  boating  a 
serious  market  and  trade  business,  unfashionable  in  the  high 
rural  empyrean  of  Geneva.  But  between  the  Hotel  des 
Etrangers,  (one  of  these  country-houses  open  to  the  polite 
stranger,  some  half-mile  out  of  the  gates,  where  Salvador 
took  us  in  ’33  and  ’35)  and  the  town,  there  were  one  or  two 
landing-places  for  the  raft-like  flat  feluccas;  and  glimpses  of 
the  open  lake  and  things  beyond,  —  glimpses  only,  shut  off 
quickly  by  garden  walls,  until  one  came  to  the  inlet  of  lake- 
water  moat  which  bent  itself  under  the  ramparts  back  to  the 
city  gate.  This  was  crossed,  for  people  afoot  who  did  not 
like  going  round  to  that  main  gate,  by  the  delicatest  of  fili¬ 
form  suspension  bridges ;  strong  enough  it  looked  to  carry  a 
couple  of  lovers,  over  in  safety,  or  a  nursemaid  and  children, 
but  nothing  heavier.  One  was  allowed  to  cross  it  for  a  cen¬ 
time,  which  seemed  to  me  always  a  most  profitable  transac¬ 
tion,  the  portress  receiving  placidly  a  sort  of  dirty  flattened 
sixpence,  (I  forget  its  name)  and  returning  me  a  waistcoat- 
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pocketful  of  the  loveliest  little  clean-struck  centimes;  and 
then  one  might  stand  on  the  bridge  any  time,  in  perfect  quiet. 
(The  Genevese  didn’t  like  paying  the  centime,  and  went  round 
by  the  gate.)  Two  swans,  drifting  about  underneath,  over  a 
couple  of  fathoms  of  purest  green  water,  and  the  lake  really 
opening  from  the  moat,  exactly  where  the  Chamouni  range  of 
aiguilles  rose  beyond  it  far  away.  In  our  town  walks  we 
used  always  to  time  getting  back  to  the  little  bridge  at  sun¬ 
set,  there  to  wait  and  watch. 

That  was  the  way  of  things  on  the  north  side;  on  the  south, 
the  town  is  still,  in  the  main  buildings  of  it,  as  then  ;  the 
group  of  officially  aristocratic  houses  round  the  cathedral  and 
college  presenting  the  same  inaccessible  sort  of  family  dignity 
that  they  do  to-day ;  only,  since  then,  the  Geneva  Liberals  — 
Well,  I  will  not  say  what  they  have  done;  the  main  town 
stands  still  on  its  height  of  pebble-gravel,  knit  almost  into 
rock;  and  still  the  upper  terraces  look  across  the  variously 
mischievous  Liberal  works  to  the  open  southern  country, 
rising  in  steady  slope  of  garden,  orchard,  and  vineyard  — 
sprinkled  with  pretty  farm-houses  and  bits  of  chateau,  like 
a  sea-shore  with  shells;  rising  always  steeper  and  steeper, 
till  the  air  gets  rosy  in  the  distance,  then  blue,  and  the  great 
walnut-trees  have  become  dots,  and  the  farmsteads,  minikin 
as  if  they  were  the  fairy-finest  of  models  made  to  be  packed 
in  a  box;  and  then,  instant  —  above  vineyard,  above  farm¬ 
stead,  above  field  and  wood,  leaps  up  the  Saleve  cliff,  two 
thousand  feet  into  the  air. 

I  don’t  think  anybody  who  goes  to  Geneva  ever  sees  the 
Saleve.  For  the  most  part  no  English  creature  ever  does  see 
farther  than  over  the  way;  and  the  Saleve,  unless  you  care¬ 
fully  peer  into  it,  and  make  out  what  it  is,  pretends  to  be 
nothing, — a  long,  low  swell,  like  the  South  Downs,  I  fancy 
most  people  take  it  for,  and  look  no  more.  Yet  there  are 
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few  rocks  in  the  high  Alps  more  awful  than  the  ‘Angle’  of 
the  Saleve,  at  its  foot  — seven  Shakespeare’s  Cliffs  set  one  on 
the  top  of  another,-  and  all  of  marble.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  high  town  the  houses  stand  closer, 
leaving  yet  space  for  a  little  scyamore-sliaded  walk,  whence 
one  looks  down  on  the  whole  southern  reach  of  lake,  opening 
wide  to  the  horizon,  and  edged  there  like  the  sea,  but  in  the 
summer  sunshine  looking  as  if  it  was  the  one  well  of  blue 
which  the  sunbeams  drank  to  make  the  sky  of.  Beyond  it, 
ghostly  ranges  of  incredible  mountains  —  the  Dent  d’Oche, 
and  first  cliffs  towards  Fribourg;  to  the  west,  the  long  wave 
of  Jura,  fading  into  the  air  above  Neuchatel. 

That  was  the  view  for  full  noon,  when  the  lake  was  bright¬ 
est  and  bluest.  Then  you  fell  down  a  perpendicular  lane  into 
the  lower  town  again,  and  you  went  to  Mr.  Bautte’s. 

Virtually  there  was  no  other  jeweller  in  Geneva,  in  the 
great  times.  There  were  some  respectable,  uncompetitive 
shops,  not  dazzling,  in  the  main  street;  and  smaller  ones, 
with  an  average  supply  of  miniature  watches,  that  would  go 
well  for  ten  years;  and  uncostly,  but  honest,  trinketry.  But 
one  went  to  Mr.  Bautte’s  with  awe,  and  of  necessity,  as  one 
did  to  one’s  bankers.  There  was  scarcely  any  external  sign 
of  Bautte  whatever  —  a  small  brass  plate  at  the  side  of  a  nar¬ 
row  arched  door,  into  an  alley  —  into  a  secluded  alley  —  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  monastic  courtyard,  out  of  which  —  or  rather  out 
of  the  alley,  where  it  opened  to  the  court,  you  ascended  a 
winding  stair,  wide  enough  for  two  only,  and  came  to  a  green 
door,  swinging,  at  the  top  of  it;  and  there  you  paused  to  sum¬ 
mon  courage  to  enter. 

A  not  large  room,  with  a  single  counter  at  the  further  side. 

*  Not  Parian,  indeed,  nor  Carrara,  but  an  extremely  compact  limestone,  in 
which  the  compressed  faulted  veins  are  of  marble,  indeed,  and  polish  beauti¬ 
fully. 
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Nothing  shown  on  the  counter.  Two  confidential  attendants 
behind  it,  and  —  it  might  possibly  be  Mr.  Bautte!  —  or  his  son 
—  or  his  partner  —  or  anyhow  the  Ruling  power  —  at  his  desk 
beside  the  back  window.  You  told  what  you  wanted:  it  was 
necessary  to  know  your  mind,  and  to  be  sure  you  did  want  it; 
there  was  no  showing  of  things  for  temptation  at  Bautte’s. 
You  wanted  a  bracelet,  a  brooch,  a  watch  —  plain  or  ena¬ 
melled.  Choice  of  what  was  wanted  was  quietly  given. 
There  were  no  big  stones,  nor  blinding  galaxies  of  wealth. 
Entirely  sound  workmanship  in  the  purest  gold  that  could  be 
worked;  fine  enamel  for  the  most  part,  for  color,  rather  than 
jewels;  and  a  certain  Bauttesque  subtlety  of  linked  and 
wreathed  design,  which  the  experienced  eye  recognized  when 
worn  in  Paris  or  London.  Absolutely  just  and  moderate 
price;  wear,  — to  the  end  of  your  days.  You  came  away  with 
a  sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  of  treasure  possessed,  and  of  a  new 
foundation  to  the  respectability  of  your  family. 

You  returned  into  the  light  of  the  open  street  with  a  bliss¬ 
ful  sense  of  a  parcel  being  made  up  to  be  sent  after  you,  and 
in  the  consequently  calm  expatiation  of  mind,  went  usually 
to  watch  the  Rhone. 

Bautte’s  was  in  the  main  street,  out  of  which  one  caught 
glimpses,  down  the  short  cross  ones,  of  the  passing  water,  as 
at  Sandgate,  or  the  like  fishing  towns,  one  got  peeps  of  the 
sea.  With  twenty  steps  you  were  beside  it. 

For  all  other  rivers  there  is  a  surface,  and  an  underneath, 
and  a  vaguely  displeasing  idea  of  the  bottom.  But  the  Rhone 
flows  like  one  lambent  jewel;  its  surface  is  nowhere,  its 
ethereal  self  is  everywhere,  the  iridescent  rush  and  translucent 
strength  of  it  blue  to  the  shore,  and  radiant  to  the  depth. 

Fifteen  feet  thick,  of  not  flowing,  but  flying  water;  not 
water,  neither, — melted  glacier,  rather,  one  should  call  it; 
the  force  of  the  ice  is  with  it,  and  the  wreathing  of  the 
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clouds,  the  gladness  of  the  sky,  and  the  continuance  of 
Time. 

Waves  of  clear  sea  are,  indeed,  lovely  to  watch,  but  they 
are  always  coming  or  gone,  never  in  any  taken  shape  to  be 
seen  for  a  second.  But  here  was  one  mighty  wave  that  was 
always  itself,  and  every  fluted  swirl  of  it,  constant  as  the 
wreathing  of  a  shell.  iSTo  wasting  away  of  the  fallen  foam, 
no  pause  for  gathering  of  power,  no  helpless  ebb  of  discour¬ 
aged  recoil;  but  alike  through  bright  day  and  lulling  night, 
the  never-pausing  plunge,  and  never-fading  flash,  and  never- 
hushing  whisper,  and,  while  the  sun  was  up,  the  ever-answer¬ 
ing  glow  of  unearthly  aqua-marine,  ultramarine,  violet-blue, 
gentian-blue,  peacock-blue,  river-of-paradise  blue,  glass  of 
a  painted  window  melted  in  the  sun,  and  the  witch  of  the 
Alps  flinging  the  spun  tresses  of  it  forever  from  her  snow. 

The  innocent  way,  too,  in  which  the  river  used  to  stop  to 
look  into  every  little  corner.  Great  torrents  always  seem 
angry,  and  great  rivers  too  often  sullen;  but  there  is  no 
anger,  no  disdain,  in  the  Rhone.  It  seemed  as  if  the  moun¬ 
tain  stream  was  in  mere  bliss  at  recovering  itself  again  out  of 
the  lake-sleep,  and  raced  because  it  rejoiced  in  racing,  fain 
yet  to  return  and  stay.  There  were  pieces  of  wave  that 
danced  all  day  as  if  Perdita  were  looking  on  to  learn;  there 
were  little  streams  that  skipped  like  lambs  and  leaped  like 
chamois;  there  were  pools  that  shook  the  sunshine  all  through 
them,  and  were  rippled  in  layers  of  overlaid  ripples,  like 
crystal  sand;  there  were  currents  that  twisted  the  light  into 
golden  braids,  and  inlaid  the  threads  with  turquoise  enamel; 
there  were  strips  of  stream  that  had  certainly  above  the  lake 
been  millstreams,  and  were  looking  busily  for  mills  to  turn 
again;  there  were  shoots  of  stream  that  had  once  shot  fear¬ 
fully  into  the  air,  and  now  sprang  up  again  laughing  that  they 
had  only  fallen  a  foot  or  two;  —  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
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gay  glittering  and  eddied  lingering,  the  noble  bearing  by  of 
the  midmost  depth,  so  mighty,  yet  so  terrorless  and  harmless, 
with  its  swallows  skimming  instead  of  petrels,  and  the  dear 
old  decrepit  town  as  safe  in  the  embracing  sweep  of  it  as  if  it 
were  set  in  a  brooch  of  sapphire. 

And  the  day  went  on,  as  the  river;  but  I  never  felt  that  I 
wasted  time  in  watching  the  Rhone. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  '  *  * 


GEIST’S  GRAVE. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Four  years!  —  and  didst  thou  stay  above 
The  ground,  which  hides  thee  now,  but  four? 

And  all  that  life,  and  all  that  love, 

Were  crowded,  Geist!  into  no  more? 

Only  four  years  those  winning  ways, 

Which  make  me  for  thy  presence  yearn, 

Call’d  us  to  pet  thee  or  to  praise, 

Dear  little  friend!  at  every  turn? 

That  loving  heart,  that  patient  soul, 

Had  they  indeed  no  longer  span, 

To  run  their  course,  and  reach  their  goal, 

And  read  their  homily  to  man? 

That  liquid,  melancholy  eye, 

From  whose  pathetic,  soul-fed  springs 

Seem’d  surging  the  Virgilian  cry,* 

The  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things  — 


*  Sunt  lacrimse  rerum.. 
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That  steadfast,  mournful  strain,  consoled 
By  spirits  gloriously  gay, 

And  temper  of  heroic  mould  — 

What,  was  four  years  their  whole  short  day? 

Yes,  only  four!  —  and  not  the  course 
Of  all  the  centuries  yet  to  come, 

And  not  the  infinite  resource 

Of  nature,  with  her  countless  sum 

Of  figures,  with  her  fulness  vast 
Of  new  creation  evermore, 

Can  ever  quite  repeat  the  past, 

Or  just  thy  little  self  restore. 

Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot! 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear, 

And  builds  himself  I  know  not  what 
Of  second  life  I  know  not  where. 

But  thou,  when  struck  thine  hour  to  go, 

On  us,  who  stood  despondent  by, 

A  meek  last  glance  of  love  didst  throw, 

And  humbly  lay  thee  down  to  die. 

Yet  would  we  keep  thee  in  our  heart  — 

Would  fix  our  favorite  on  the  scene, 

Nor  let  thee  utterly  depart 

And  be  as  if  thou  ne’er  liadst  been. 

And  so  there  rise  these  lines  of  verse 
On  lips  that  rarely  form  them  now; 

While  to  each  other  we  rehearse: 

Such  ivays,  such  arts,  such  looks  hadst  thou! 
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We  stroke  thy  broad  brown  paws  again, 

We  bid  thee  to  thy  vacant  chair, 

We  greet  thee  by  the  window-pane, 

We  hear  thy  scuffle  on  the  stair. 

We  see  the  flaps  of  thy  large  ears 

Quick  raised  to  ask  which  way  we  go; 

Crossing  the  frozen  lake,  appears 
Thy  small  black  figure  on  the  snow ! 

Nor  to  us  only  art  thou  dear 

Who  mourn  thee  in  thine  English  home: 

Thou  hast  thine  absent  master’s  tear, 

Dropt  by  the  far  Australian  foam. 

Thy  memory  lasts  both  here  and  there, 

And  thou  shalt  live  as  long  as  we. 

And  after  that  —  thou  dost  not  care ! 

In  us  was  all  the  world  to  thee. 

Yet,  fondly  zealous  for  thy  fame, 

Even  to  a  date  beyond  our  own 

We  strive  to  carry  down  thy  name, 

By  mounded  turf,  and  graven  stone. 

We  lay  thee,  close  within  our  reach, 

Here,  where  the  grass  is  smooth  and  warm. 

Between  the  holly  and  the  beech, 

Where  oft  we  watch’d  thy  couchant  form, 

Asleep,  yet  lending  half  an  ear 

To  travellers  on  the  Portsmouth  road ;  — 

There  build  we  thee,  0  guardian  dear, 

Mark’d  with  a  stone,  thy  last  abode! 
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Then  some,  who  through  this  garden  pass, 
When  we  too,  like  thyself,  are  clay, 
Shall  see  thy  grave  upon  the  grass, 

And  stop  before  the  stone,  and  say : 

People  who  lived  here  long  ago 
Did  by  this  stone,  it  seems,  intend 
To  name  for  future  times  to  know 
.  The  dachs-hound,  Geist,  their  little  f  riend. 


THE  POETRY  OF  EARTH  IS  NEVER  DEAD. 

John  Keats. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  sun, 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run  ' 

From  he Ige  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead: 

That  is  the  grasshopper's  —  he  takes  the  lead 
In  summer  luxury,  —  he  has  never  done 
With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun, 

He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 

The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shrills 
The  cricket’s  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever, 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half  lost, 

The  grasshopper’s  among  some  grassy  hills. 
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THE  CLOUD. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 

I  hear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 

And  all  the  night  ’tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 
Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 

In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits; 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 

Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 
In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 

Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
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Wherever  lie  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 

And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven’s  blue  smile 
Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 

Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 

As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 

An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 
In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 

And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 
Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 

With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 

Glides  glimmering  o’er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 

Aud  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent’s  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 

And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 

When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 

Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 
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I  bind  the  sun’s  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon’s  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 

The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 
When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 

From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 

Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 

The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 
With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 

When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-colored  bow; 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 

For  after  the  rain, when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 

And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 
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TO - . 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

One  word  is  too  often  profaned 
For  me  to  profane  it, 

One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 
For  thee  to  disdain  it ; 

One  hope  is  too  like  despair, 

For  prudence  to  smother, 

And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 
Than  that  from  another. 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love : 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 
And  the  heavens  reject  not: 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow  ? 
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THE  RAVEN. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and 
weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tap¬ 
ping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
“’Tis  some  visitor,”  I  muttered,  “tapping  at  my  chamber 
door  — 

Only  this, and  nothing  more.” 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the 
floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow;  —  vainly  I  had  tried  to  borrow 
Erom  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow  —  sorrow  for  the  lost 
Lenore  — 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore  — 

Nameless  here  forevermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me  —  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
“  ’Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door  — 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door ;  — 
This  it  is  and  nothing  more.” 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
“Sir,”  said  I,  “or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore; 
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But  tlie  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  ”  —  here  I  opened  wide  the 
door : — 

Darkness  there, and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there  wonder¬ 
ing,  fearing, 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream 
before ; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness  gave  no  token, 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word, 
“  Lenore !  ” 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word 
“  Lenore !  ” 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more. 

Then  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  somewhat  louder  than  before. 

“  Surely,  ”  said  I,  “  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window 
lattice ; 

Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore  — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery  explore ;  — 
’Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more !  ” 

Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and 
flutter, 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  Haven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  an  instant  stopped  or 
stayed  he ; 

But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber 
door  — 

Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door  — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 
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Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
“Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,”  I  said,  “art 
sure  no  craven, 

Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Baven  wandering  from  the  Nightly 
shore  — 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night’s  Plutonian 
shore !  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so 
plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning  —  little  relevancy  bore; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber 
door  — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber  door 

With  such  name  as  “Nevermore.” 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 
Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered;  not  a  feather  then  he  flut¬ 
tered  — 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  “  Other  friends  have  flown 
before  — 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  flown 
before.” 

Then  the  bird  said,  “Nevermore.” 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
“Doubtless,”  said  I,  “what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store, 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden 
bore  — 
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Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  the  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  ‘Never  —  nevermore.’  ” 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust 
and  door; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore  — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly!  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of 
yore 

Meant  in  croaking  “Nevermore.” 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom’s  core; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o’er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating 
o’er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  un¬ 
seen  censer, 

Swung  by  seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 

“Wretch,”  I  cried,  “thy  God  hath  lent  thee, —  by  these  angels 
he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite  —  respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore! 

Quaff,  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  !  ” 
Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

“  Prophet !  ”  said  I,  “  thing  of  evil !  —  prophet  still,  if  bird  or 
devil !  — 

Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here 
ashore, 

Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted — • 
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On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted  —  tell  me  truly,  I  implore  — 

Is  there  —  is  there  balm  in  Gilead?  —  tell  me  —  tell  me,  I  im¬ 
plore  !  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

“Prophet!”  said  I,  “thing  of  evil  —  prophet  still,  if  bird  or 
devil ! 

By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us  —  by  that  God  we  both 
adore  — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 
Lenore  ?  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

“  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend  !  ”  I  shrieked, 
upstarting  — 

“  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest,  and  the  Night’s  Plutonian 
shore ! 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 
spoken ! 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken !  —  quit  the  bust  above  my  door ! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off 
my  door !  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  “Nevermore.” 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  Demon’s  that  is  dream¬ 
ing, 

And  the  lamp-light  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on 
the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the 
floor 

Shall  be  lifted  — nevermore. 
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Michael  Drayton. 

Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part ; 
Nay  I  have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free ; 

Shake  hands  for  ever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows, 

That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  love’s  latest  breath, 

When  his  pulse  failing,  passion  speechless  lies, 

When  faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes ; 

Now  if  thou  would’st,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life  thou  might’st  him  yet  recover! 


SONNET. 

William  Shakespeare. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love, 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O,  no !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 
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Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


MAN. 

George  Herbert. 

My  God,  I  heard  this  day, 

That  none  doth  build  a  stately  habitation, 
But  he  that  means  to  dwell  therein. 

What  house  more  stately  hath  there  been, 
Or  can  be,  than  is  Man  ?  to  whose  creation 
All  things  are  in  decay. 

For  man  is  ev’ry  thing, 

And  more.  He  is  a  tree,  yet  bears  mo  fruit ; 
A  beast,  yet  is,  or  should  be,  more ; 

Season  and  speech  we  only  bring. 

Parrots  may  thank  us,  if  they  are  not  mute, 
They  go  upon  the  score. 

Man  is  all  symmetry, 

Full  of  proportions,  one  limb  to  another, 

And  all  to  all  the  world  besides : 

Each  part  may  call  the  farthest,  brother : 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amity, 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides. 
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Nothing  hath  got  so  far 
But  Man  hath  caught  and  kept  it  as  his  prey. 

His  eyes  dismount  the  highest  star : 

He  is  in  little  all  the  sphere. 

Herbs  gladly  cure  our  flesh ;  because  that  they 
Find  their  acquaintance  there. 

For  us  the  winds  do  blow, 

The  earth  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow. 
Nothing  we  see,  but  means  our  good, 

As  our  delight,  or  as  our  treasure ; 

The  whole  is,  either  our  cupboard  of  food, 

Or  cabinet  of  pleasure. 

The  stars  have  us  to  bed ; 

Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  withdraws. 
Music  and  light  attend  our  head. 

All  things  unto  our  flesh  are  kind 
In  their  descent  and  being ;  to  eur  mind 
In  their  ascent  and  cause. 

Each  thing  is  full  of  duty : 

Waters  united  are  our  navigation; 

Distinguished,  our  habitation ; 

Below,  our  drink ;  above,  our  meat ; 

Both  are  our  cleanliness.  Hath  one  such  beauty  ? 
Then  how  are  all  things  neat ! 

More  servants  wait  on  Man 
Than  he’ll  take  notice  of :  in  ev’ry  path 

He  treads  down  that  which  doth  befriend  him, 
When  sickness  makes  him  pale  and  wan. 

Oh  mighty  love !  Man  is  one  world,  and  hath 
Another  to  attend  him. 
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Since  then,  my  God,  Thou  hast 
So  brave  a  Palace  built,  oh  dwell  in  it, 

That  it  may  dwell  with  Thee  at  last ! 

Till  then,  afford  us  so  much  wit ; 

That,  as  the  World  serves  us,  we  may  serve  Thee, 
And  both  Thy  servants  be. 


LYCIDAS. 

In  this  Monody  the  Author  bewails  a  learned  Friend  (Edward  King)  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  Seas,  1637 ; 
and,  by  occasion,  foretells  the  ruin  of  our  corrupted  Clergy,  then  in 
their  height. 

John  Milton. 

Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more, 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 

And  with  forced  fingers  rude 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due ; 

For  Lycidas  is  dead,  dead  ere  his  prime, 

Young  Lycidas,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  .the  lofty  rhyme. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 

Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

Begin,  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well,1 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  J ove  doth  spring ; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 

1  The  Muses  were  said  to  haunt  the  Pierian  Spring  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus. 
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Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse : 

So  may  some  gentle  Muse 

With  lucky  words  favor  my  destined  urn, 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud ! 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 

Fed  the  same  flock,  by  fountain,  shade,  and  rill; 
Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  Morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven’s  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute ; 

Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute, 

Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long ; 

And  old  Damcetas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

But,  oh  !  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 

Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves, 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn. 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green, 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  taint-worm  to  the  weanling  herds  that  graze, 

Or  frost  to  flowers,  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear, 

When  first  the  white-thorn  blows  ; 

Such,  Lycidas,  thy  loss  to  shepherd’s  ear. 
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Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o’er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  steep 
Where  your  old  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

Nor  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona2  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva3  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Ay  me !  I  fondly  dream 

“  Had  ye  been  there,”  .  .  for  what  could  that  have  done  ? 

What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself,  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When,  by  the  rout 4  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 

His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore  ? 

Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely,  slighted,  shepherd’s  trade, 

And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse  ? 

Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 

Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera’s  hair  ? 

'  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days ; 

But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 

And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  “  But  not  the  praise,” 

Phoebus  replied,  and  touched  my  trembling  ears: 

“Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 

Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

2  Anglesea.  3  The  river  Dee. 

4  The  tradition  is  that  Thracian  women,  stirred  by  his  persistent  mourning 
for  Eurydice,  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces 
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Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies, 

But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 

As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 

Of  so  much  fame  in  heaven  expect  thy  meed.” 

0  fountain  Arethuse,5  and  thou  honored  flood, 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,6  crowned  with  vocal  reeds, 

That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood. 

But  now  my  oat  proceeds, 

And  listens  to  the  Herald  of  the  Sea 
That  came  in  Neptune’s  plea. 

He  asked  the  waves,  and  asked  the  felon  winds, 

What  hard  mishap  hath  doomed  this  gentle  swain  ? 

And  questioned  every  gust  of  rugged  wings 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 

They  knew  not  of  his  story  ; 

And  sage  Hippotades7  their  answer  brings, 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed : 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine 
Sleek  Panope 8  with  all  her  sisters  played. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

Next,  Camus,9  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow, 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge 

6  A  spring  in  Syracuse,  the  birthplace  of  Theocritus  :  standing  here  for  his 
idyls. 

6  Virgil  was  born  on  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius :  the  reference  is 
to  his  pastorals. 

7  iEolus.  8  A  Nereid. 

9  The  river  Cam.  At  Cambridge  University  King  was  Milton’s  fellow- 

student. 
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Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe. 

“  Ah  !  who  hath  reft,”  quoth  he,  “  my  dearest  pledge !  ” 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go 

The  Pilot  of  the  Galilean  Lake ; 10 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain) . 

He  shook  his  mitred  locks,  and  stern  bespake :  — 

“  How  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain, 
Enow  of  such  as,  for  their  bellies’  sake, 

Creep,  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the  fold ! 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers’  feast, 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  learnt  aught  else  the  least 
That  to  the  faithful  herdman’s  art  belongs  ! 

What  recks  it  them  ?  What  need  they  ?  They  are  sped ; 
And,  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw ; 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

But,  swollen  with  wind  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread , 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said. 

But  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
Stands  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more.” 

Return,  Alpheus ; 11  the  dread  voice  is  past 
That  shrunk  thy  streams;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 

And  call  the  vales,  and  bid  them  hither  cast 

10  St.  Peter.  The  lines  that  follow  set  forth  Milton’s  view  of  the  corruption 
of  the  church. 

11  A  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  said  to  flow  under  the  sea  and  mingle  its 
waters  with  Arethusa. 
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Their  bells  and  flowerets  of  a  thousand  hues. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks, 
Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamelled  eyes, 

That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honeyed  showers, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 
Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  tufted  crow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine, 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet, 
The  glowing  violet, 

The  musk-rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine, 
With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head, 
And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears ; 

Bid  amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 

And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Bor,  so  to  interpose  a  little  ease, 

Let  our  frail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise, 

Ay  me !  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wash  far  away,  where’er  thy  bones  are  hurled  ; 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 

Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  whelming  tide 
Yisit’st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world ; 

Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied, 
Sleep’st  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus12  old, 

Where  the  great  Vision13  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona’s14  hold. 
Look  homeward,  Angel,  now,  and  melt  with  ruth: 
And,  0  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 


12  The  supposed  guardian  of  Belerium,  the  old  name  of  Land’s  End. 

48  Of  the  Archangel  Michael  at  Mount  St.  Michael. 

14  Land’s  End  faces  Numautia  in  Old  Castile  and  Bayonne  in  France. 
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Weep  no  more,  woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 

For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor. 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  : 

So  Lycidas  sunk  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves. 
Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 

With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 

And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song, 

In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

There  entertain  him  all  the  Saints  above, 

In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 

That  sing,  and  singing  in  their  glory  move, 

And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 

Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more; 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 

In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  rills, 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray : 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 

With  eager  thought  warbling  his  Doric  lay  : 

And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 

And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue  : 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new. 
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THYRSIS. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

A  Monody,  to  commemorate  the  Author’s  Friend,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
who  died  at  Florence,  1861. 

How  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills ! 

In  the  two  Hinkseys  nothing  keeps  the  same; 

The  village  street  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 

And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla’s  name, 

And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chimney-stacks  — 

Are  ye  too  changed,  ye  hills? 

See,  ’tis  no  foot  of  unfamiliar  men 

To-night  from  Oxford  up  your  pathway  strays! 

Here  came  I  often,  often,  in  old  days  — 

Thyrsis  and  I;  we  still  had  Thyrsis  then. 

Runs  it  not  here,  the  track  by  Cliildsworth  Farm, 

Past  the  high  wood,  to  where  the  elm-tree  crowns 
The  hill  behind  whose  ridge  the  sunset  flames  ? 

The  signal-elm,  that  looks  on  Ilsley  Downs, 

The  Yale,  the  three  lone  weirs,  the  youthful  Thames  ?  — 
This  winter-eve  is  warm, 

Humid  the  air !  leafless,  yet  soft  as  spring, 

The  tender  purple  spray  on  copse  and  briers ! 

And  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires, 

She  needs  not  June  for  beauty’s  heightening. 

Lovely  all  times  she'lies,  lovely  to-night !  — 

Only,  methinks,  some  loss  of  habit’s  power 

Befalls  me  wandering  through  this  upland  dim. 

Once  pass’d  I  blindfold  here,  at  any  hour ; 

Now  seldom  come  I,  since  I  came  with  him. 


A  View  on  the  Upper  Thames. 
From  a  photograph. 
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That  single  elm-tree  bright 
Against  the  west  —  I  miss  it!  is  it  gone? 

We  prized  it  dearly;  while  it  stood,  we  said, 

Our  friend,  the  Gypsy-Scholar,*  was  not  dead; 

While  the  tree  lived,  he  in  these  fields  lived  on. 

Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here, 

But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each  stick; 

And  with  the  country-folk  acquaintance  made 
By  barn  in  threshing-time,  by  new-built  rick. 

Here,  too,  our  shepherd-pipes  we  first  assay’d. 

Ah  me !  this  many  a  year 
My  pipe  is  lost,  my  shepherd’s-holiday ! 

Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy  heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart; 

But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 

It  irk’d  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest. 

He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields, 

He  loved  his  mates ;  but  yet  he  could  not  keep, 

For  that  a  shadow  lour’d  on  the  fields, 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 

Some  life  of  men  unblest 

He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  fill’d  his  head. 

He  went;  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 
Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground; 

He  could  not  wait  their  passing,  he  is  dead. 

So,  some  tempestuous  morn  in  early  June, 

When  the  year’s  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o’er, 

Before  the  roses  and  the  longest  day  — 

When  garden-walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor 

*  “  There  was  very  lately  a  lad  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  was  by  his 
poverty  forced  to  leave  his  studies  there ;  and  at  last  to  join  himself  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  vagabond  gipsies.”  —  Glanvil’s  V\nity  of  Dogmatizing ,  16(51. 
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"With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May, 

And  chestnut- flowers  are  strewn  — 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo’s  parting  cry, 

From  the  wet  field,  through  the  vext  garden-trees, 
Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze: 
The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  go  I! 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go? 

Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomps  come  on, 

Soon  will  the  musk  carnations  break  and  swell, 
Soon  shall  we  have  gold-dusted  snapdragon, 
Sweet-William  with  his  homely  cottage-smell, 

And  stocks  in  fragrant  blow ; 

Boses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 

And  open,  jasmine-muffled  lattices, 

And  groups  under  the  dreaming  garden-trees, 

And  the  full  moon,  and  the  white  evening-star. 

He  hearkens  not!  light  comer,  he  is  flown! 

What  matters  it?  next  year  he  will  return, 

And  we  shall  have  him  in  the  sweet  spring-days, 
With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  fern, 

And  blue-bells  trembling  by  the  forest-ways, 

And  scent  of  hay  new-mown. 

But  Thyrsis  never  more  we  swains  shall  see; 

See  him  come  back,  and  cut  a  smoother  reed, 

And  blow  a  strain  the  Avorld  at  last  shall  heed  — 
For  Time,  not  Corydon,  hath  conquer’d  thee  ! 

Alack,  for  Corydon  no  rival  now !  — 

But  when  Sicilian  shepherds  lost  a  mate, 

Some  good  survivor  with  his  flute  would  go, 
Piping  a  ditty  sad  for  Bion’s  fate; 

And  cross  the  unpermitted  ferry’s  flow, 
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And  relax  Pluto’s  brow, 

And  make  leap  up  with  joy  the  beauteous  head 
Of  Proserpine,  among  whose  crowned  hair 
Are  flowers  first  open’d  on  Sicilian  air. 

And  flute  his  friend,  like  Orpheus,  from  the  dead. 

0  easy  access  to  the  hearer’s  grace 
When  Dorian  shepherds  sang  to  Proserpine! 

For  she  herself  had  trod  Sicilian  fields, 

She  knew  the  Dorian  water’s  gush  divine, 

She  knew  each  lily  white  which  Enna  yields, 

Each  rose  with  blushing  face; 

She  loved  the  Dorian  pipe,  the  Dorian  strain. 

But  ah,  of  our  poor  Thames  she  never  heard! 

Her  foot  the  Cumner  cowslips  never  stirr’d; 

And  we  should  tease  her  with  our  plaint  in  vain ! 

Well!  wind-dispersed  and  vain  the  words  will  be, 

Yet,  Thyrsis,  let  me  give  my  grief  its  hour 

In  the  old  haunt,  and  find  our  tree-topp’d  hill! 

Who,  if  not  I,  for  questing  here  hath  power? 

I  know  the  wood  which  hides  the  daffodil, 

I  know  the  Ey field  tree, 

I  know  what  white,  what  purple  fritillaries 
The  grassy  harvest  of  the  river-fields, 

Above  by  Ensliam,  down  by  Sandford,  yields, 

And  what  sedged  brooks  are  Thames’s  tributaries; 

I  know  these  slopes;  who  knows  them  if  not  I?  — 

But  many  a  dingle  on  the  loved  hill-side, 

With  thorns  once  studded,  old,  wliite-blossom’d  trees, 
Where  thick  the  cowslips  grew,  and  far  descried 
High  tower’d  the  spikes  of  purple  orchises, 
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Hath  since  our  day  put  by 
The  coronals  of  that  forgotten  time ; 

Down  each  green  bank  hath  gone  the  ploughboy’s  team, 
And  only  in  the  hidden  brookside  gleam 
Primroses,  orphans  of  the  flowery  prime. 

Where  is  the  girl,  who,  by  the  boatman’s  door, 

Above  the  locks,  above  the  boating  throng, 

Unmoor’d  our  skiff  when  through  the  Wytham  flats, 
Ked  loosestrife  and  blond  meadow-sweet  among, 

And  darting  swallows,  and  light  water-gnats, 

We  track’d  the  shy  Thames  shore? 

Where  are  the  mowers,  who,  as  the  tiny  swell 
Of  our  boat  passing  heaved  the  river-grass, 

Stood  with  suspended  scythe  to  see  us  pass?  — 

They  all  are  gone,  and  thou  art  gone  as  well! 

Yes,  thou  art  gone!  and  round  me  too  the  night 
In  ever-nearing  circle  weaves  her  shade. 

I  see  her  veil  draw  soft  across  the  day, 

I  feel  her  slowly  chilling  breath  invade 

The  cheek  grown  thin,  the  brown  hair  sprent  with  gray; 
I  feel  her  finger  light 

Laid  pausefully  upon  life’s  headlong  train;  — 

The  foot  less  prompt  to  meet  the  morning  dew, 

The  heart  less  bounding  at  emotion  new, 

And  hope,  once  crush’d,  less  quick  to  spring  again. 

And  long  the  way  appears,  which  seem’d  so  short 
To  the  less  practised  eye  of  sanguine  youth; 

And  high  the  mountain-tops,  in  cloudy  air, 

The  mountain-tops  where  is  the  throne  of  Truth, 

Tops  in  life’s  morning-sun  so  bright  and  bare! 
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Unbreachable  the  fort 
Of  the  long-batter’d  world  uplifts  its  wall; 

And  strange  and  vain  the  earthly  turmoil  grows, 

And  near  and  real  the  charm  of  thy  repose, 

And  night  as  welcome  as  a  friend  would  fall. 

But  hush !  the  upland  hath  a  sudden  loss 
Of  quiet !  —  Look,  adown  the  dusk  hill-side, 

A  troop  of  Oxford  hunters  going  home, 

As  in  old  days,  jovial  and  talking,  ride! 

From  hunting  with  the  Berkshire  hounds  they  come. 
Quick !  let  me  fly,  and  cross 
Into  yon  farther  field!  —  ’Tis  done;  and  see, 

Back’d  by  the  sunset,  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening-sky, 

Bare  on  its  lonely  ridge,  the  Tree!  the  Tree! 

I  take  the  omen!  Eve  lets  down  her  veil, 

The  white  fog  creeps  from  bush  to  bush  about, 

The  west  unflushes,  the  high  stars  grow  bright, 

And  in  the  scatter’d  farms  the  lights  come  out. 

I  cannot  reach  the  signal-tree  to-night, 

Yet,  happy  omen,  hail! 

Hear  it  from  thy  broad  lucent  Arno-vale 

(For  there  thine  earth-forgetting  eyelids  keep 
The  morningless  and  unawakening  sleep 
Under  the  flowery  oleanders  pale), 

Hear  it,  0  Thyrsis,  still  our  Tree  is  there!  — 

Ah,  vain!  These  English  fields,  this  upland  dim, 
These  brambles  pale  with  mist  engarlanded, 

That  lone,  sky-pointing  tree,  are  not  for  him; 

To  a  boon  southern  country  he  is  fled, 
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And  now  in  happier  air, 

Wandering  with  the  great  Mother’s  train  divine 
(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 

I  trow,  the  mighty  Mother  doth  not  see) 

Within  a  folding  of  the  A  pen  nine, 

Thou  hearest  the  immortal  chants  of  old !  — 

Putting  his  sickle  to  the  perilous  grain 
In  the  hot  corn-held  of  the  Phrygian  king, 

For  thee  the  Lityerses-song*  again 

Young  Daphnis  with  his  silver  voice  doth  sing; 

Sings  his  Sicilian  fold, 

His  sheep,  his  hapless  love,  his  blinded  eyes  — 

And  how  a  call  celestial  round  him  rang, 

And  heavenward  from  the  fountain-brink  he  sprang, 
And  all  the  marvel  of  the  golden  skies. 

There  thou  art  gone,  and  me  thou  leavest  here 
Sole  in  these  fields  !  yet  will  I  not  despair. 

Despair  I  will  not,  while  I  yet  descry 
’Neath  the  mild  canopy  of  English  air 
That  lonely  tree  against  the  western  sky. 

Still,  still  these  slopes,  ’tis  clear, 

Our  Gypsy-Scholar  haunts,  outliving  thee  ! 

Fields  where  soft  sheep  from  cages  pull  .the  hay, 

Woods  with  anemonies  in  flower  till  May, 

Know  him  a  wanderer  still ;  then  why  not  me  ? 

*  “  Daphnis,  the  ideal  Sicilian  shepherd  of  Greek  pastoral  poetry,  was  said 
to  have  followed  into  Phrygia  his  mistress  Piplea,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
robbers,  and  to  have  found  her  in  the  power  of  the  King  of  Phrygia,  Lityerses. 
Lityerses  used  to  make  strangers  try  a  contest  with  him  in  reaping  corn,  and 
to  put  them  to  death  if  he  overcame  them.  Hercules  arrived  in  time  to  save 
Daphnis,  took  upon  himself  the  reaping-contest  with  Lityerses,  overcame  him, 
and  slew  him.  The  Lityerses-song  connected  with  this  tradition  was  .  .  .  one 
of  the  early  plaintive  strains  of  Greek  popular  poetry,  and  used  to  be  sung  by 
corn-reapers.” 
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A  fugitive  and  gracious  light  he  seeks, 

Shy  to  illumine ;  and  I  seek  it  too. 

This  does  not  come  with  houses  or  with  gold, 
With  place,  with  honor,  and  a  flattering  crew ; 

’Tis  not  in  the  world’s  market  bought  and  sold  — 
But  the  smooth-slipping  weeks 
Drop  by,  and  leave  its  seeker  still  untired ; 

Out  of  the  heed  of  mortals  he  is  gone, 

He  wends  unfollow’d,  he  must  house  alone ; 

Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired. 


Thou  too,  O  Thyrsis,  on  like  quest  wast  bound ; 

Thou  wancleredst  with  me  for  a  little  hour! 

Men  gave  thee  nothing;  but  this  happy  quest, 

If  men  esteem’d  thee  feeble,  gave  thee  power, 

If  men  procured  thee  trouble,  gave  thee  rest. 

And  this  rude  Cumner  ground, 

Its  fir-topped  Hurst,  its  farms,  its  quiet  fields, 

Here  cam’st  thou  in  thy  jocund  youthful  time, 

Here  was  thine  height  of  strength,  thy  golden  prime ! 
And  still  the  haunt  beloved  a  virtue  yields. 


What  though  the  music  of  thy  rustic  flute 
Kept  not  for  long  its  happy,  country  tone ; 

Lost  it  too  soon,  and  learnt  a  stormy  note 
Of  men  contention-tost,  of  men  who  groan, 

Which  task’d  thy  pipe  too  sore,  and  tried  thy  throat  — 
It  fail’d,  and  thou  wrast  mute ! 

Yet  hadst  thou  alway  visions  of  our  light, 

And  long  with  men  of  care  thou  couldst  not  stay, 

And  soon  thy  foot  resumed  its  wandering  way, 

Left  human  haunt,  and  on  alone  till  night. 
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Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  thy  visits  here ! 

’Mid  city-noise,  not,  as  with  thee  of  yore, 

Thyrsis !  in  reach  of  sheep-bells  is  my  home. 

—  Then  through  the  great  town’s  harsh,  heart-wearying  roar, 
Let  in  thy  voice  a  whisper  often  come, 

To  chase  fatigue  and  fear : 

Why  faintest  thou  ?  J  wander'd  till  I  died. 

Roam  on !  the  light  we  sought  is  shining  still. 

Dost  thou  ask  proof  ?  Our  tree  yet  crowns  the  hill, 

Our  Scholar  travels  yet  the  loved  hill-side. 


LAMENT"  FOR  JAMES,  EARL  OF  GLENCAIRN. 

Robert  Burns. 

********** 

“  Ye  scatter’d  birds  that  faintly  sing, 

The  reliques  o’  the  vernal  choir! 

Ye  woods  that  shed  on  a’  the  winds 
The  honors  o’  the  aged  year  ! 

A  few  short  months,  and,  glad  and  gay, 

Again  ye'll  charm  the  ear  and  e’e ; 

But  nocht  in  all  revolving  time 

Can  gladness  bring  again  to  me.  .  .  . 

“  In  Poverty’s  low  barren  vale, 

Thick  mists,  obscure,  involv'd  me  round ; 

Though  oft  I  turn’d  the  wistful  eye, 

Nae  ray  of  fame  was  to  be  found: 

Thou  found’st  me,  like  the  morning  sun 
That  melts  the  fogs  in  limpid  air, 

The  friendless  bard  and  rustic  sang 
Became  alike  thy  fostering  care. 
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“  0 !  why  has  worth  so  short  a  date, 

While  villains  ripen  grey  with  time  ? 

Must  thou,  the  noble,  gen’rous,  great, 
Fall  in  bold  manhood’s  hardy  prime ! 

Why  did  I  live  to  see  that  day  — 

A  day  to  me  so  full  of  woe  ? 

0  !  had  I  met  the  mortal  shaft 
Which  laid  my  benefactor  low. 

“  The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride 
Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen; 

The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 
That  on  his  head  an  hour  has  been ; 

The  mother  may  forget  the  bairn 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee; 

But  I'll  remember  thee,  Glencairn, 

And  a’  that  thou  hast  done  for  me!” 


SHAKSPEARE. 

From  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

...  As  Dante,  the  Italian  man,  was  sent  into  our  world  to 
embody  musically  the  Religion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  our  Modern  Europe,  its  Inner  Life ;  so  Shakspeare, 
we  may  say,  embodies  for  us  the  Outer  Life  of  our  Europe  as 
developed  then,  its  chivalries,  courtesies,  humors,  ambitions, 
what  practical  way  of  thinking,  acting,  looking  at  the  world, 
men  then  had.  As  in  Homer  we  may  still  construe  Old 
Greece,  so  in  Shakspeare  and  Dante,  after  thousands  of  years, 
what  our  modern  Europe  was,  in  Faith  and  in  Practice,  will 
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still  be  legible.  Dante  has  given  us  the  Faith  or  soul;  Shak¬ 
speare,  in  a  not  less  noble  way,  has  given  us  the  Practice  or 
body.  This  latter  also  we  were  to  have ;  a  man  was  sent  for 
it,  the  man  Shakspeare.  Just  when  that  chivalry  way  of  life 
had  reached  its  last  finish,  and  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
down  into  slow  or  swift  dissolution,  as  Ave  now  see  it  every¬ 
where,  this  other  sovereign  Poet,  with  his  seeing  eye,  with 
his  perennial  singing  \roice,  Avas  sent  to  take  note  of  it,  to 
give  long-enduring  record  of  it.  Tavo  fit  men :  Dante,  deep, 
fierce  as  the  central  fire  of  the  world;  Shakspeare,  Avide, 
placid,  far-seeing  as  the  Sun,  the  upper  light  of  the  Avorld. 
Italy  produced  the  one  Avorld-voice  ;  Ave  English  had  the  honor 
of  producing  the  other.  ...  I  think  the  best  judgment,  not 
of  this  country  only,  but  of  Europe  at  large,  is  sloAvly  pointing 
to  the  conclusion,  That  Shakspeare  is  the  chief  of  all  Poets 
hitherto ;  the  greatest  intellect  Avho,  in  our  recorded  world, 
has  left  record  of  himself  in  the  Avay  of  Literature.  On  the 
Avhole,  I  know  not  such  a  poAver  of  vision,  such  a  faculty  of 
thought,  if  Ave  take  all  the  characters  of  it,  in  any  other 
man.  .  .  . 

It  is  unexampled,  I  think,  that  calm  creative  perspicacity 
of  Shakspeare.  The  thing  he  looks  at  reveals  not  this  or  that 
face  of  it,  but  its  inmost  heart  and  generic  secret :  it  dissolves 
itself  as  in  light  before  him,  so  that  he  discerns  the  perfect 
structure  of  it.  Creative,  Ave  said:  poetic  creation,  Avhat  is 
this  too  but  seeing  the  thing  sufficiently?  The  ivorcl  that  Avill 
describe  the  thing  follows  of  itself  from  such  clear  intense 
sight  of  the  thing.  And  is  not  Shakspeare’s  morality,  his 
valor,  candor,  tolerance,  truthfulness ;  his  Avhole  victorious 
strength  and  greatness,  Avliich  can  triumph  over  such  obstruc¬ 
tions,  visible  there  too  ?  Great  as  the  world.  No  twisted, 
poor,  convex-concave  mirror,  reflecting  all  objects  with  its  OAvn 
convexities  and  concavities  ;  a  perfectly  level  mirror ;  —  that 


The  Birthplace  of  Shaicspere,  Stratford  on  Avon. 
From  a  lithograph  in  the  possession  of  C.  E.  Norton. 
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is  to  say  withal,  if  we  will  understand  it,  a  man  justly  related 
to  all  things  and  men,  a  good  man.  .  .  . 

At  bottom,  it  is  the  Poet’s  first  gift,  as  it  is  all  men’s,  that 
he  have  intellect  enough.  He  will  be  a  Poet  if  he  have :  a 
Poet  in  word ;  or,  failing  that,  perhaps  still  better,  a  Poet  in 
act.  Whether  he  write  at  all;  and  if  so,  whether  in  prose 
or  in  verse,  will  depend  on  accidents :  who  knows  on  what 
extremely  trivial  accidents,  —  perhaps  on  his  having  had  a 
singing-master,  on  his  being  taught  to  sing  in  his  boyhood  ! 
But  the  faculty  which  enables  him  to  discern  the  inner  heart 
of  things,  and  the  harmony  that  dwells  there  (for  whatsoever 
exists  has  a  harmony  in  the  heart  of  it,  or  it  would  not  hold 
together  and  exist),  is  not  the  result  of  habits  or  accidents, 
but  the  gift  of  Nature  herself ;  the  primary  outfit  for  a  Heroic 
Man  in  what  sort  soever.  To  the  Poet,  as  to  every  other,  we 
say  first  of  all,  See.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
keep  stringing  rhymes  together,  jingling  sensibilities  against 
each  other,  and  name  yourself  a  Poet ;  there  is  no  hope  for 
you.  If  you  can,  there  is,  in  prose  or  verse,  in  action  or  spec¬ 
ulation,  all  manner  of  hope.  The  crabbed  old  Schoolmaster 
used  to  ask,  when  they  brought  him  a  new  pupil,  “  But  are  ye 
sure  he’s  not  a  dunce  ?”  Why,  really,  one  might  ask  the 
same  thing  in  regard  to  every  man  proposed  for  whatsoever 
function,  and  consider  it  as  the  one  inquiry  needful :  Are  ye 
sure  he’s  not  a  dunce  ?  There  is,  in  this  world,  no  other 
entirely  fatal  person. 

For,  in  fact,  I  say  the  degree  of  vision  that  dwells  in  a  man 
is  a  correct  measure  of  the  man.  If  called  to  define  Shak- 
speare’s  faculty,  I  should  say  superiority  of  Intellect,  and 
think  I  had  included  all  under  that.  What  indeed  are 
faculties?  We  talk  of  faculties  as  if  they  were  distinct,  things 
separable ;  as  if  a  man  had  intellect,  imagination,  fancy,  etc., 
as  he  has  hands,  feet,  and  arms.  That  is  a  capital  error. 
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Then,  again,  we  hear  of  a  man’s  ‘  intellectual  nature,’  and  of 
his  ‘  moral  nature,’  as  if  these  again  were  divisible  and  ex¬ 
isted  apart. 

Necessities  of  language  do,  perhaps,  prescribe  such  forms 
of  utterance ;  we  must  speak,  I  am  aware,  in  that  way,  if 
we  are  to  speak  at  all.  But  words  ought  not  to  harden  into 
things  for  us.  It  seems  to  me,  our  apprehension  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  is,  for  most  part,  radically  falsified  thereby.  We  ought 
to  know  withal,  and  to  keep  forever  in  mind,  that  these  divis¬ 
ions  are  at  bottom  but  names;  that  man’s  spiritual  nature, 
the  vital  Force  which  dwells  in  him,  is  essentially  one  and 
indivisible  ;  that  what  we  call  imagination,  fancy,  under¬ 
standing,  and  so  forth,  are  but  different  figures  of  the  same 
Power  of  Insight,  all  indissolubly  connected  with  each  other, 
pliysiognomically  related ;  that  if  we  knew  one  of  them,  we 
might  know  all  of  them.  Morality  itself,  what  we  call  the 
moral  quality  of  a  man,  what  is  this  but  another  side  of  the 
one  vital  Force  whereby  he  is  and  works  ?  All  that  a  man 
does  is  physiognomical  of  him.  You  may  see  how  a  man 
would  fight  by  the  way  in  which  he  sings ;  his  courage,  or 
want  of  courage,  is  visible  in  the  word  he  utters,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  he  has  formed,  no  less  than  in  the  stroke  he  strikes.  He 
is  one  ;  and  preaches  the  same  Self  abroad  in  all  these  ways. 

Without  hands  a  man  might  have  feet,  and  could  still  walk  : 
but,  consider  it,  —  without  morality,  intellect  were  impossible 
for  him  ;  a  thoroughly  immoral  man  could  not  know  anything 
at  all !  To  know  a  thing,  what  we  can  call  knowing,  a  man 
must  first  love  the  thing,  sympathize  with  it :  that  is,  be  virtu¬ 
ously  related  to  it.  If  he  have  not  the  justice  to  put  down 
his  own  selfishness  at  every  turn,  the  courage  to  stand  by  the 
dangerous-true  at  every  turn,  how  shall  he  know  ?  His  virt¬ 
ues,  all  of  them,  will  lie  recorded  in  his  knowledge.  Nature, 
with  her  truth,  remains  to  the  bad,  to  the  selfish,  and  the 
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pusillanimous  forever  a  sealed  book :  what  such  can  know  of 
Nature  is  mean,  superficial,  small;  for  the  uses  of  the  day 
merely.  .  .  . 

If  I  say,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  of 
Intellects,  I  have  said  all  concerning  him.  .  .  . 


WASHINGTON’S  CHARACTER. 

From  The  Life  of  Washington. 

Edward  Everett. 

AL.  aL  A^  ^  A/.  J/.  \t- 
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General  Washington’s  personal  appearance  was  in  har¬ 
mony  with  his  character;  it  was  a  model  of  manly  strength 
and  beauty.  He  was  about  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
and  his  person  well-proportioned,  —  in  the  earlier  part  of  life 
rather  spare,  and  never  too  stout  for  active  and  graceful 
movement.  The  complexion  inclined  to  the  florid;  the  eyes 
were  blue  and  remarkably  far  apart;  a  profusion  of  brown 
hair  was  drawn  back  from  the  forehead,  highly  powdered 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  gathered  in  a  bag 
behind.  He  was  scrupulously  neat  in  his  dress,  and  while  in 
camp,  though  he  habitually  left  his  tent  at  sunrise,  he  was 
usually  dressed  for  the  day.  His  strength  of  arm,  and  his 
skill  and  grace  as  a  horseman,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
His  power  of  endurance  was  great,  and  there  were  occasions, 
as  at  the  retreat  from  Long  Island  and  the  battle  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  when  he  was  scarcely  out  of  his  saddle  for  two  days. 
Punctilious  in  his  observance  of  the  courtesies  of  society  as 
practised  in  his  day,  he  was  accustomed,  down  to  the  period  of 
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liis  inauguration  as  President,  at  the  balls  given  in  his  honor, 
to  take  part  in  a  minuet  or  country-dance.  His  diary  uni¬ 
formly  records,  sometimes  with  amusing  exactness,  the  pre¬ 
cise  number  of  ladies  present  at  the  assemblies,  at  which  he 
was  received  on  his  tours  through  the  Union.  His  general 
manner  in  large  societies,  though  eminently  courteous,  was 
marked  by  a  certain  military  reserve.  In  smaller  companies 
he  was  easy  and  affable,  but  not  talkative.  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  cheered  into  gayety,  at  his  fireside,  by  the  contagious 
merriment  of  the  young  and  happy,  but  often  relapsed  into  a 
thoughtful  mood,  moving  his  lips,  but  uttering  no  audible 
sound.  .  .  . 

Ho  one  has  ever  denied  to  Washington  the  possession  of 
the  highest  degree  of  physical  and  moral  courage;  no  one  has 
ever  accused  him  of  missing  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  bold 
blow;  no  one  has  pointed  out  a  want  of  vigor  in  the  moment 
of  action,  or  of  forethought  in  the  plans  of  his  campaigns;  in 
short,  no  one  has  alleged  a  fact,  from  which  it  can  be  made 
even  probable  that  Napoleon  or  Caesar,  working  with  his 
means  and  on  his  field  of  action,  could  have  wrought  out 
greater  or  better  results  than  he  did,  or  that,  if  he  had  been 
placed  on  a  field  of  action  and  with  a  command  of  means  like 
theirs,  he  would  have  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  position. 

There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  great  mistake  on  the  subject  of 
Washington’s  temperament,  which  was  naturally  sanguine. 
Traditionary  accounts,  which  must,  however,  be  received  with 
great  caution  as  far  as  particular  anecdotes  are  concerned, 
authorize  the  belief  that,  in  early  life  at  least,  he  habitually 
waged  a  strenuous  warfare  with  his  own  ardent  temper.  At 
all  events,  while  he  was  placed  in  circumstances,  in  both  his 
wars,  which  forced  upon  him  the  Fabian  policy,  there  were 
occasions,  when  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  what,  if 
it  had  failed,  would  have  been  called  a  rash  movement.  This 
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showed  him  the  possessor  of  an  expansive  capacity;  conform¬ 
ing  patiently  to  straits,  and  keeping  good  heart  in  adversity, 
bnt  ready  at  a  moment  of  change  to  move  with  vigor  and 
power.  When  we  add  to  this  an  unquestioned  fondness  for 
the  military  profession,  who  can  doubt  that,  if  lie  had  been 
trained  in  the  great  wars  of  Europe,  he  would  have  proved 
himself  equal  to  their  severest  tests?  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  from  his  youth  upward  he  evinced  military  capacity 
beyond  that  of  all  the  trained  and  experienced  officers,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  or  brought  in  conflict.  The  neglect 
of  his  advice  in  1755  cost  the  veteran  Braddock  his  army  and 
his  life,  and  threw  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  into  the  power  of 
the  French;  and  all  the  skill  and  energy  visible  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  General  Forbes,  by  which  it  was  recovered  in  1758, 
were  infused  into  them  by  Washington.  .  .  . 

In  the  possession  of  that  mysterious  quality  of  character, 
manifested  in  a  long  life  of  unambitious  service,  which,  called 
by  whatever  name,  inspires  the  confidence,  commands  the 
respect,  and  wins  the  affection  of  contemporaries,  and  grows 
upon  the  admiration  of  successive  generations,  forming  a 
standard  to  which  the  merit  of  other  men  is  referred,  and  a 
living  proof  that  pure  patriotism  is  not  a  delusion,  nor  virtue 
an  empty  name,  no  one  of  the  sons  of  men  has  equalled  George 
Washington. 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

George  Washington. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens  : 

********** 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous 
trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  —  In  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  this  trust.,1  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have,  with  good 
intentions,  contributed  toward  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very 
fallible  judgment  was  capable.  —  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset, 
of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own 
eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened 
the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself ;  and  every  day  the  increas¬ 
ing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and  more,  that  the 
shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  —  Satisfied,  that,  if  any  circumstances  have  given  pecul¬ 
iar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the 
consolation  to  believe,  that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite 
me  to  quit,  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is  intended  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude,  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  —  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for  the  stedfast  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  opportuni- 

1  Washington  issued  his  Farewell  Address  on  the  seventeenth  of  September, 
1790,  towards  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  President. 
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ties  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attach¬ 
ment,  by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  useful¬ 
ness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  —  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our 
country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals,  that 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  Passions  agitated  in  every 
direction  were  liable  to  mislead,  amidst  appearances  sometimes 
dubious,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations 
in  which  not  unfrequently  want  of  success  has  countenanced 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the 
essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by 
which  they  were  effected. — Profoundly  penetrated  with  this 
idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incite¬ 
ment  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you 
the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence  —  that  your  union  and 
brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual  —  that  the  free  consti¬ 
tution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  main¬ 
tained —  that  its  administration  in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue  —  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may 
be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent 
a  use  of  this  blessing  as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of 
recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  affection,  and  adoption  of 
every  nation,  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  —  But  a  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude,  urge  me  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments ; 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all  important  to  the 
permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a  People. — These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in 
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them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counsels. — Kor¬ 
ean  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re¬ 
ception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar 
occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of 
your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment.  — - 

The  Unity  of  Government,  which  constitutes  you  one  people, 
is  also  now  dear  to  you.- — -It  is  justly  so;  —  for  it  is  a  main 
Pillar  in  the  Edifice  of  your  real  independence ;  the  support  of 
your  tranquillity  at  home ;  your  peace  abroad  ;  of  your  safety  ; 
of  your  prosperity  in  every  shape ;  of  that  very  Liberty  which 
you  so  highly  prize.  —  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from 
different  causes,  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will 
be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds 
the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  - — -  as  this  is  the  point  in  your 
political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and 
external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though 
often  covertly  and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment, 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your 
national  Union  to  your  collective  and  individual  happiness  ; : — 
that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable 
attachment  to  it:  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak 
of  it  as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety ;  discoun¬ 
tenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can 
in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our 
Country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now 
link  together  the  various  parts. 

Eor  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  inter¬ 
est.  —  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice  of  a  common  country,  that 
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country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  —  The  name 
of  American-,  which  belongs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  Patriotism,  more  than  any 
appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  —  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  Religion,  Manners, 
Habits,  and  political  Principles.  —  You  have  in  a  common  cause 
fought  and  triumphed  together.  The  Independence  and  Liberty 
you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts  — 
of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and  successes.  — 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address 
themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by 
those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  your  Interest. — -Here 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  Union  of  the 
whole. 

*******■&■&* 


ODE  TO  DUTY. 

William  Wordsworth. 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  ! 

0  Duty!  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove; 
Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

Prom  vain  temptations  dost  set  free; 
And  calm’st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity! 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 
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Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth: 

Glad  Hearts  !  without  reproach  or  blot ; 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 

Long  may  the  kindly  impulse  last ! 

But  Thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand  fast 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed; 

Yet  seek  thy  firm  support, according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 

Ho  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 
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Stern  Lawgiver!  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead’s  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face : 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh  and 
strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power! 

I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 

Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live! 


SAY  NOT  THE  STRUGGLE  NOUGHT 
AVAILETH. 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

Say  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth, 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 

Your  comrades  chase  e’en  now  the  fliers, 

And,  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 
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For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 
Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main, 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright. 


SELF-DEPENDENCE. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

Weary  of  myself,  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I  am,  and  what  I  ought  to  be, 

At  this  vessel’s  prow  I  stand,  which  bears  me 
Forwards,  forwards,  o’er  the  starlit  sea. 

And  a  look  of  passionate  desire 

O’er  the  sea  and  to  the  stars  I  send: 

“Ye  who  from  my  childhood  up  have  calm’d  me, 
Calm  me,  ah,  compose  me  to  the  end! 

“Ah,  once  more,”  I  cried,  “ye  stars,  ye  waters, 

On  my  heart  your  mighty  charm  renew ; 

Still,  still  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you, 

Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you!  ” 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven, 
Over  the  lit  sea’s  unquiet  way, 

In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer: 

“Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are?  Live  as  they. 
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“  Unaffrighted  by  the  silence  round  them, 
Undistracted  by  the  sights  they  see, 

These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy. 

“And  with  joy  the  stars  perform  their  shining, 
And  the  sea  its  long  moon- silver'd  roll; 

For  self-poised  they  live,  nor  pine  with  noting 
All  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul. 

“  Bounded  by  themselves,  and  unregardful 
In  what  state  God’s  other  works  may  be, 

In  their  own  tasks  all  their  powers  pouring, 
These  attain  the  mighty  life  you  see.” 

O  air-born  voice!  long  since,  severely  clear, 

A  cry  like  thine  in  mine  own  heart  I  hear: 
‘•Resolve  to  be  thyself;  and  know  that  he, 

Who  finds  himself, loses  his  misery!  ” 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

From  “The  Spectator,”  London,  April  25,  and  May  2,  1891. 

#*#**#*#** 

The  English-speaking  world  will  never  read  the  story  of 
the  Civil  War  without  a  thrill  of  pride  and  exultation.  Heroic 
and  inspiring  as  was  the  achievement  of  the  Puritans  in 
throwing  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  establishing  in 
its  place,  not  license  or  anarchy,  but  a  wise  and  liberal  polity, 
the  veiling  hand  of  time  diminishes  for  modern  men  its  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  reality.  With  the  defence  of  the  Union  it  is 
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different.  We  can  almost  hear  the  reverberations  of  the  cannon 
at  Vicksburg,  and  our  hands  may  still  clasp  the  hands  of  those 
who  fought  for  the  life  of  the  Nation  at  Gettysburg  and  Chat¬ 
tanooga.  The  glory  won  by  the  English  race  is  so  near,  that  it 
still  stirs  the  blood  like  a  trumpet  to  read  of  the  patriotism  of 
the  men  who  fought  at  the  call  of  Lincoln.  Nothing  is  more 
admirable,  as  nothing  is  more  dramatic  in  recorded  history,  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  North  sprang  to  arms  at  the  news  that 
the  nation’s  hag  had  been  fired  on  at  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  hire  soldiers  at  so  much  a  day  and  send  them  to  the  front 
with  salutes  and  rejoicings,  but  the  action  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  States  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  It  meant 
a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  men  who  had  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  throwing  over  a  life  of  ease  or 
profit  to  shoulder  a  musket  or  serve  a  gun.  A  continent  was 
on  fire. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Lincoln’s  claims  to  admiration, 
that  though  he  sympathised  with  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  not  carried  away  by  it.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  men  who  can  at  once  be  zealous  and  moderate, 
who  are  kindled  by  great  ideas,  and  who  yet  retain  complete 
control  of  the  critical  faculty.  And  more  than  this,  Lincoln 
was  a  man  who  could  be  reserved  without  the  chill  of  reserve. 
Again,  he  could  make  allowance  for  demerits  in  a  principle  or 
a  human  instrument,  without  ever  falling  into  the  purblind¬ 
ness  of  cynicism.  He  often  acted  in  his  dealings  with  men 
much  as  a  professed  cynic  might  have  acted ;  but  his  conduct 
was  due,  not  to  any  disbelief  in  virtue,  but  to  a  wide  tolerance 
and  a  clear  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  saw  things  as 
a  disillusionised  man  sees  them,  and  yet  in  the  bad  sense  he 
never  suffered  any  disillusionment.  For  suffusing  aud  com¬ 
bining  his  other  qualities  was  a  serenity  of  mind  which 
affected  the  whole  man.  He  viewed  the  world  too  much  as  a 
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whole  to  be  greatly  troubled  or  perplexed  over  its  accidents. 
To  this  serenity  of  mind  was  due  an  almost  total  absence  of 
indignation  in  the  ordinary  sense.  Generals  might  half-ruin 
the  cause  for  the  sake  of  some  trumpery  quarrel,  or  in  order 
to  gain  some  petty  personal  advantage ;  office-seekers  might 
worry  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  nation’s  fate ;  but  none  of  the 
pettinesses,  the  spites,  or  the  follies  could  rouse  in  Lincoln 
the  impatience  or  the  indignation  that  would  have  been  wak¬ 
ened  in  ordinary  men.  Pity,  and  nothing  else,  was  the  feel¬ 
ing  such  exhibitions  occasioned  him.  Lincoln  seems  to  have 
felt  the  excuse  that  tempers  the  guilt  of  every  mortal  trans¬ 
gression.  His  largeness  and  tenderness  of  nature  made  him  at 
heart  a  universal  apologist.  He  was,  of  course,  too  practical 
and  too  great  a  statesman  to  let  this  sensibility  to  the  excuses 
that  can  be  made  for  human  conduct  induce  him  to  allow  mis¬ 
deeds  to  go  unpunished  or  uncorrected.  He  acted  as  firmly 
and  as  severely  as  if  he  had  experienced  the  most  burning 
indignation;  but  the  moment  we  come  to  Lincoln’s  real  feel¬ 
ings,  we  see  that  he  is  never  incensed,  and  that,  even  in  its 
most  legitimate  form,  the  desire  for  retribution  is  absent  from 
his  mind.  Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout  pardonner was  the 
secret  of  his  attitude  towards  human  affairs.  That  is  not  the 
highest  wisdom ;  but  it  errs  on  the  right,  and  also  on  the  rare, 
side. 

So  much  for  the  intellectual  side  of  Lincoln’s  nature.  Be¬ 
hind  it  was  a  personality  of  singular  charm.  Tenderness  and 
humor  were  its  main  characteristics.  As  he  rode  through  a 
forest  in  spring-time,  he  would  keep  on  dismounting  to  put 
back  the  young  birds  that  had  fallen  from  their  nests.  There 
was  not  a  situation  in  life  which  could  not  afford  him  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  kindly  smile.  It  needed  a  character  so  full  of  gen¬ 
tleness  and  good  temper  to  sustain  the  intolerable  weight  of 
iTo  know  all  is  to  forgive  all. 
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responsibility  which  the  war  threw  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
President.  Most  men  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  burden. 
His  serenity  of  temper  saved  Lincoln.  Except  when  the 
miserable  necessity  of  having  to  sign  the  order  for  a  military 
execution  took  away  his  sleep,  he  carried  on  his  work  without 
any  visible  sign  of  over-strain.  Hot  the  least  of  Lincoln’s 
achievements  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  though  for  four 
years  he  wielded  a  power  and  a  personal  authority  greater 
than  that  exercised  by  any  monarch  on  earth,  he  never  gave 
satirist  or  caricaturist  the  slightest  real  ground  for  declaring 
that  his  sudden  rise  to  world-wide  fame  had  turned  the  head 
of  the  backwoodsman.  Under  the  circumstances,  there  would 
have  been  every  excuse  for  Lincoln,  had  he  assumed  to 
his  subordinates  somewhat  of  the  bearing  of  the  autocrat  he 
was.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  absolute  sincerity  and  good  sense  of 
the  President  that  he  was  under  no  sort  of  a  temptation  to 
do  so.  Lincoln  was  before  all  things  a  gentleman,  and  the 
good  taste  inseparable  from  that  character  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  spoiled  by  power  and  position.  This  grace  and 
strength  of  character  is  never  better  shown  than  in  the  letters 
to  his  generals,  victorious  or  defeated.  When  they  were 
beaten,  he  was  anxious  to  share  the  blame ;  when  victorious, 
he  was  instant  to  deny  by  anticipation  any  rumor  that  he  had 
inspired  the  strategy  of  the  campaign.  If  a  general  had  to 
be  reprimanded,  he  did  it  as  only  the  most  perfect  of  gentle¬ 
men  could  do  it.  He  could  convey  the  severest  censure  with¬ 
out  inflicting  any  wound  that  would  not  heal,  and  this  not  by 
using  roundabout  expressions,  but  in  the  plainest  language. 
“He  writes  to  me  like  a  father,”  were  the  heart-felt  words 
of  a  commander  who  had  been  reproved  by  the  President. 
Throughout  these  communications,  the  manner  in  which  he 
not  only  conceals  but  altogether  sinks  all  sense  that  the  men 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  were,  in  effect,  his  subordinates, 
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is  worthy  of  special  note.  “A  breath  could  make  them,  as  a 
breath  had  made,”  and  yet  Lincoln  writes  as  if  his  generals 
were  absolutely  independent. 

We  have  said  something  of  Lincoln  as  a  man  and  as  the 
leader  of  a  great  cause.  We  desire  now  to  dwell  upon  a  point 
which  is  often  neglected  in  considering  the  career  of  the  hero 
of  the  Union,  but  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  letters,  is 
of  absorbing  interest.  No  criticism  of  Mr.  Lincoln  can  be  in 
any  sense  adequate  which  does  not  deal  with  Lis  astonishing 
power  over  words.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  he 
is  among  the  greatest  masters  of  prose  ever  produced  by  the 
English  race.  Self-educated,  or  rather  not  educated  at  all 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to  obtain  an 
insight  and  power  in  the  handling  of  the  mechanism  of  letters 
such  as  has  been  given  to  few  men  in  his,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
age.  That  the  gift  of  oratory  should  be  a  natural  gift,  is 
understandable  enough,  for  the  methods  of  the  orator,  like 
those  of  the  poet,  are  primarily  sensuous,  and  may  well  be 
instinctive.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  achievement  seems  to  show  that 
no  less  is  the  writing  of  prose  an  endowment  of  Nature.  Mr. 
Lincoln  did  not  get  his  ability  to  handle  prose  through  his 
gift  of  speech.  That  these  are  separate,  though  co-ordinate, 
faculties,  is  a  matter  beyond  dispute,  for  many  of  the  great 
orators  of  the  world  have  proved  themselves  exceedingly  in¬ 
efficient  in  the  matter  of  deliberate  composition.  Mr.  Lincoln 
enjoyed  both  gifts.  His  letters,  despatches,  memoranda,  and 
written  addresses  are  even  better  than  his  speeches ;  and  in 
speaking  thus  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  prose,  we  are  not  thinking 
merely  of  certain  pieces  of  inspired  rhetoric.  We  do  not 
praise  his  work  because,  like  Mr.  Bright,  he  could  exercise 
his  power  of  coining  illuminating  phrases  as  effectively  upon 
paper  as  on  the  platform.  It  is  in  his  conduct  of  the  pedes¬ 
trian  portions  of  composition  that  Mr.  Lincoln’s  genius  for 
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prose  style  is  exhibited.  Mr.  Bright’s  writing  cannot  claim 
to  answer  the  description  which  Hazlitt  has  given  of  the 
successful  prose-writer’s  performance.  Mr.  Lincoln’s  can. 
What  Hazlitt  says  is  complete  and  perfect  in  definition.  He 
tells  us  that  the  prose-writer  so  uses  his  pen  “  that  he  loses 
no  particle  of  the  exact  characteristic  extreme  impression  of 
the  thing  he  writes  about ;  ”  and  with  ecpial  significance  he 
points  out  that  “  the  prose-wwiter  is  master  of  his  materials,” 
as  “the  poet  is  the  slave  of  his  style.”  If  these  words  con¬ 
vey  a  true  definition,  then  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  master  of  prose. 
Whatever  the  subject  he  has  in  hand,  whether  it  be  bald  or 
impassioned,  business-like  or  pathetic,  we  feel  that  we  “lose 
no  particle  of  the  exact  characteristic  extreme  impression  ”  of 
the  thing  written  about.  We  have  it  all,  and  not  merely  a 
part.  Every  line  shows  that  the  writer  is  master  of  his 
materials';  that  he  guides  the  words,  never  the  words  him. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  predominant  note  throughout  all  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  work.  We  feel  that  he  is  like  the  engineer  who 
controls  some  mighty  reservoir.  As  he  desires,  lie  opens  the 
various  sluice-gates,  but  for  no  instant  is  the  water  not  under 
his  entire  control.  We  are  sensible  in  reading  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
writings,  that  an  immense  force  is  gathered  up  behind  him, 
and  that  in  each  jet  that  flows,  every  drop  is  meant.  Some 
writers  only  leak ;  others  half  flow  through  determined  chan¬ 
nels,  half  leak  away  their  words  like  a  broken  lock  when  it  is 
emptying.  The  greatest,  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  send  out  none  but 
clear-shaped  streams. 

The  “Second  Inaugural”' — a  written  composition,  though 
read  to  the  citizens  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  —  well  illus¬ 
trates  our  words.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  to  tell  his  countrymen, 
that,  after  a  four  years’  struggle,  the  war  was  practically 
ended.  The  four  years’  agony,  the  passion  of  love  which  he 
felt  for  his  country,  his  joy  in  her  salvation,  his  sense  of  ten- 
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clerness  for  those  who  fell,  —  all  the  thoughts  these  feelings 
inspired  were  behind  Lincoln  pressing  for  expression.  A 
writer  of  less  power  would  have  been  overwhelmed.  Lincoln 
remained  master  of  the  emotional  and  intellectual  situation. 
In  three  or  four  hundred  words  that  burn  with  the  heat  of 
their  compression,  he  tells  the  history  of  the  war  and  reads  its 
lesson.  No  nobler  thoughts  were  ever  conceived.  No  man 
ever  found  words  more  adequate  to  his  desire.  Had  Lincoln 
written  a  hundred  times  as  much  more,  he  could  not  have  said 
more  fully' what  he  desired  to  say.  Every  thought  receives  its 
complete  expression,  and  there  is  no  word  employed  which 
does  not  directly  and  manifestly  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  central  thought. 

As  an  example  of  Lincoln’s  more  familiar  style,  we  may 
quote  from  that  inimitable  series  of  letters  to  his  generals  to 
which  we  made  allusion  on  a  former  occasion.  The  following 
letter  was  addressed  to  General  Hooker  on  his  being  appointed 
to  command  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  mismanagement 
and  failure  had  made  a  change  of  generals  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  :  — 

“I  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Of 
course  I  have  done  this  upon  what  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficient  reasons, 
and  yet  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  in 
regard  to  which  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  believe  you  to  be  a 
brave  and  skilful  soldier,  which,  of  course,  I  like.  I  also  believe  you 
do  not  mix  politics  with  your  profession,  in  which  you  are  right.  You 
have  confidence  in  yourself,  which  is  a  valuable,  if  not  an  indispensable, 
quality.  You  are  ambitious,  which,  within  reasonable  bounds,  does  good 
rather  than  harm  ;  but  I  think  that,  during  General  Burnside’s  command 
of  the  army,  you  have  taken  counsel  of  your  ambition,  and  thwarted 
him  as  much  as  you  could,  in  which  you  did  a  great  wrong  to  the  country 
and  to  a  most  meritorious  and  honorable  brother-officer.  I  have  heard, 
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in  sucli  a  way  as  to  believe  it,  of  your  recently  saying  that  both  the 
army  and  the  Government  needed  a  dictator.  Of  course,  it  was  not  for 
this,  hut  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have  given  you  the  command.  Only  those 
generals  who  gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What  I  now  ask  of 
you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk  the  dictatorship.  The  Government 
will  support  you  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all  commanders.  I  much  fear  that 
the  spirit,  which  you  have  aided  to  infuse  into  the  army,  of  criticising 
their  commander  and  withholding  confidence  from  him,  will  now  turn 
upon  you.  I  shall  assist  you  as  far  as  I  can  to  put  it  down.  Neither  you 
nor  Napoleon,  if  he  were  alive  again,  could  get  any  good  out  of  au  army 
while  such  a  spirit  prevails  in  it.  And  now  beware  of  rashness.  Beware 
of  rashness,  but  with  energy  and  sleepless  vigilance  go  forward  and  give 
us  victories.  ”  ; 

It  is  possible  that  this  letter  may  sound  too  severe  in  tone 
when  read  without  the  context.  If,  however,  the  condition  of 
the  army  at  the  time,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  various  com¬ 
manders  are  considered,  it  will  be  recognized  as  erring  in  no 
way  on  the  side  of  harshness.  The  irony  is  particularly  de¬ 
lightful,  and  in  no  sense  forced.  .  .  . 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Foully  Assassinated,  April  It,  1865. 

Tom  Taylor. 

You 1  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln’s  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 
Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British  sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

1  The  poem  appeared  in  Punch,  May  6,  1865. 
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His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please ; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil’s  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain: 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph, 

Of  chief’s  perplexity,  or  people’s  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew, 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 

Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes  ;  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen  — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learned  to  rue, 

Noting  how  to  occasion’s  height  lie  rose, 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true, 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be  : 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill,  the  same : 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work  —  such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand  — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there’s  a  task  to  do, 

Man’s  honest  will  must  Heaven’s  good  grace  command ; 
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Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  Ave  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty’s  and  Right’s, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature’s  thwarting  mights — = 

The  uncleared  forest,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer’s  axe, 

The  rapid,  that  o’erbears  the  boatman’s  toil, 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer’s  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear  — 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to  train : 

Rough  culture  —  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear, 

If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it :  four  long-suffering  years’ 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  change  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood  : 

Till,  as  lie  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest,  — 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest ! 
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The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 

Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  blew,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high, 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

A  deed  accurst !  Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin’s  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain’s,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brainiest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate’er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven ; 

And  with  the  martyr’s  crown  crownest  a  life 
With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 


DUTY’S  LEADEN  CASKET. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 

He  chose,  as  men  choose,  where  most  danger  showed, 

Nor  ever  faltered  ’neatli  the  load 

Of  petty  cares,  that  gall  great  hearts  the  most, 

But  kept  right  on  the  strenuous  up-hill  road, 

Strong  to  the  end,  above  complaint  or  boast. 
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O  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN! 

Walt  Whitman. 

0  Captain  !  my  Captain !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

Tlie  ship  lias  weather’d  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring; 
But  0  heart !  heart !  heart ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  reu, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells ; 

Rise  up  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon’d  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores 
a-crowding, 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain  !  dear  father ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck, 

You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 

The  ship  is  anchor’d  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and 
done, 

From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 
Exult,  0  shores  !  and  ring,  0  bells  ! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Wralk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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ADDRESS  AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE 
GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

November  19th,  1863. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  onr  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting- 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  —  we  can  not  conse¬ 
crate  —  we  can  not  hallow  —  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  liv¬ 
ing  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi¬ 
cated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  ns  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion; 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom ;  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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CLOSING  OF  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

March  4th,  1865. 

Abraham  Lincoln . 

With  malice  toward  none  ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firm¬ 
ness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s 
wounds  ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphans  —  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and  with 
all  nations. 


THE  MILLER  OF  DEE. 

Charles  MacTcay. 

There  dwelt  a  miller,  hale  and  bold, 

Beside  the  river  Dee  ; 

He  worked  and  sang  from  morn  till  night, 

No  lark  more  blithe  than  he; 

And  this  the  burden  of  his  song 
Forever  used  to  be, 

“I  envy  nobody  —  no,  not  I, 

And  nobody  envies  me.” 

“  Thou’rt  wrong,  my  friend,”  said  good  King  Hal ; 

“As  wrong  as  wrong  can  be  ; 

For  could  my  heart  be  light  as  thine, 

I’d  gladly  change  with  thee ; 
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And  tell  me  now,  what  makes  tliee  sing, 

With  voice  so  loud  and  free, 

While  I  am  sad,  though  I’m  the  king, 

Beside  the  river  Dee.” 

The  miller  smiled,  and  doffed  his  cap, 

“  I  earn  my  bread,”  quoth  he  ; 

“  I  love  my  wife,  I  love  my  friend, 

I  love  my  children  three; 

I  owe  no  penny  I  cannot  pay ; 

I  thank  the  river  Dee, 

That  turns  the  mill  that  grinds  the  corn 
That  feeds  my  babes  and  me.” 

“  Good  friend,”  said  Hal,  and  sighed  the  while, 
“  Farewell,  and  happy  be  : 

But  say  no  more,  if  thou’dst  be  true, 

That  no  one  envies  thee : 

Thy  mealy  cap  is  worth  my  crown; 

Thy  mill,  my  kingdom’s  fee; 

Such  men  as  thou  are  England’s  boast, 

O  Miller  of  the  Dee.” 


THE  APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

William  Wesley  Martin. 

Have  you  seen  an  apple  orchard  in  the  spring  ? 
In  the  spring  ? 

A  blooming  apple  orchard  in  the  spring  ? 

When  the  spreading  trees  are  hoary 
With  their  wealth  of  promised  glory, 

And  the  mavis  pipes  his  story 
In  the  spring  ? 
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Have  you  plucked  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring  ? 
In  the  spring  ? 

And  caught  their  subtle  odors  in  the  spring  ? 

Pink  buds  pouting  at  the  light, 

Crumpled  petals  baby- white, 

Just  to  touch  them  a  delight  — 

In  the  spring ! 

Have  you  walked  beneath  the  blossoms  in  the  spring  ? 
In  the  spring  ? 

Beneath  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  spring? 

When  the  pink  cascades  are  falling, 

And  the  silver  brooklets  brawling, 

And  the  cuckoo  bird  soft  calling, 

In  the  spring? 

If  you  have  not,  then  you  know  not,  in  the  spring, 

In  the  spring, 

Half  the  color,  beauty,  wonder  of  the  spring. 

Ho  sweet  sight  can  I  remember 
Half  so  precious,  half  so  tender, 

As  the  apple  blossoms  render 
In  the  spring. 
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NOTES. 


Page  7.  — Izaak  Walton,  by  citing  “tbis  delightful  pastoral  song  ”  in 
The  Complete  Angler,  lias  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  and  familiar 
of  the  Elizabethan  lyrics.  One  stanza  of  his  version  is  here  omitted.  A 
singular  verb  with  a  subject  in  the  plural,  a  construction  which  may  puzzle 
the  young  reader  in  the  first  stanza,  was  common  in  poetry  and  not 
unknown  in  prose  in  Marlowe’s  time. 

Marlowe,  born  1564,  was  for  a  time  a  student  in  Cambridge  ;  after¬ 
wards  an  actor  and  maker  of  plays.  He  died,  probably  in  1593,  from  a 
wound  received  in  a  brawl.  As  to  his  genius  and  the  quality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  work,  see  Lowell’s  Old  English  Dramatists. 

Drayton  (see  note  to  page  39  on  page  344  of  the  Fifth  of  the  Heart 
of  Oak  Books)  says  in  his  elegy  addressed  to  his  “dearly  loved  friend 
Henry  Reynolds  ”  of  the  poets  who  had  “  inrich’d  our  language  with  their 
rhimes  ”  :  — 

“  Next  Marlow  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had,  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear; 

For  that  line  madness  still  he  did  retain 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet’s  brain. ’? 

Page  8.  —  “  With  Wordsworth,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Mr.  Swinburne, 
with  Framjois-Victor  Hugo,  with  Kreyssig,  Ulrici,  Gervinus,  and  Hermann 
Grimm,  with  Boaden,  Armitage  Brown,  and  Hallam,  with  Furnivall, 
Spalding,  Rossetti,  and  Palgrave,  I  believe  that  Shakspere’s  Sonnets 
express  his  own  feelings  in  his  own  person.  To  whom  they  were 
addressed  is  unknown.”  — Professor  Dowden,  in  The  Sonnets  of  William 
Sliakspere. 

Page  10.  —  These  exquisite  verses  are  from  Maud,  Part  II.,  1 1. ,  i.-v. 

Page  13.  —  “Grasmere,  Town  End.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  flower 
coming  out  so  early  in  the  spring  as  it  does,  and  so  bright  and  beautiful, 
and  in  such  profusion,  should  not  have  been  noticed  earlier  in  English 
verse.  What  adds  much  to  the  interest  that  attends  it,  is  its  habit  of 
shutting  itself  up  and  opening  out  according  to  the  degree  of  light  and 
temperature  in  the  air.”  —  Wordsworth's  note. 

Page  15.  —  “Milton’s  Life  was  begun  in  January,  1779,  aud  finished 
in  six  weeks.”  —  Gentleman's  Magazine,  quoted  in  Letters  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  edited  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill. 
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NOTES. 


“  The  Lives  of  the  Poets  made  a  stir  at  the  time  in  the  world  of  letters. 
A  cry  was  raised  on  more  grounds  than  one  against  his  Life  of  Milton. 
‘I  could  thrash  his  old  jacket,’  writes  Cowper,  ‘till  I  made  his  pension 
jingle  in  his  pocket’  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  complaints 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Lives  were  written,  Johnson’s  great  work 
obtained  an  immediate  popularity  which  has  continued  to  our  own  time, 
and  will  certainly  continue  unimpaired.”  — Cunningham’s  preface  to  the 
Lives. 

“  Last  night,”  wrote  Cowper  to  Mr.  Morris,  21  March,  1784,  “  I  made 
an  end  of  reading  Johnson's  Prefaces  [Lives],  ...  I  am  very  much  the 
biographer’s  humble  admirer.  His  uncommon  share  of  good  sense,  and 
his  forcible  expression  secure  to  him  that  tribute  from  all  his  readers.  He 
has  a  penetrating  insight  into  character,  and  a  happy  talent  of  correcting 
the  popular  opinion  upon  all  occasions  where  it  is  erroneous ;  and  this  he 
does  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  will  think  for  himself,  but  at  the 
same  time  with  a  justness  of  sentiment  that  convinces  us,  he  does  not  dif¬ 
fer  from  others  through  affectation,  but  because  he  has  a  sounder  judg¬ 
ment.  This  remark,  however,  has  his  narrative  for  its  object  rather  than 
his  critical  performance.  In  the  latter  I  do  not  think  lie  is  always  just 
when  he  departs  from  the  general  opinion.  He  finds  no  beauties  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Lyeiclas.  He  pours  contempt  upon  Prior.  .  .  .  These  are  indeed 
the  two  capital  instances  in  which  he  has  offended  me.” 

Johnson  was  aware  of  the  disapproval  which  his  Milton  called  forth. 
“It  will  not  be  unwelcome,”  he  says,  in  a  preface  to  an  Essay  on 
Milton’s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  “that 
a  subscription  is  prepared  for  relieving,  in  the  languor  of  age,  the  pains 
of  disease,  and  the  contempt  of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  [Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Foster]  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  if  T,  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilus  of  Milton, 
think  this  regard  due  to  his  posterity,  the  design  will  be  warmly  seconded 
by  those  whose  lives  have  been  employed  in  discovering  his  excellencies 
and  extending  his  reputation.” 

Page  43. — See  note  to  page  271  on  page  351  of  the  Fifth  of  The 
Heart  of  Oak  Books. 

Page  48.  —  “This  poem  was  communicated  to  me,”  says  Scott  in 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ,  “  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe, 
Esq.,  jun.  of  IJoddam,  as  written  down,  from  tradition,  by  a  lady.” 

“  Any  person  .  .  .  must  have  observed,”  writes  Hogg  in  the  preface 
to  his  poem  Sir  David  Graeme,  “what  a  singular  degree  of  interest  and 
feeling  the  simple  ballad  of  The  Tina  Corbies  impresses  upon  the  mind, 
which  is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  unfinished  state  in  which 
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the  story  is  left.  It  appears  as  if  the  bard  had  found  his  powers  of 
description  inadequate  to  a  detail  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  without  suffering  the  interest  already  roused  to  subside,  and 
had  artfully  consigned  it  over  to  the  fancy  of  every  reader  to  paint  it 
what  way  he  chose ;  or  else  that  he  lamented  the  untimely  fate  of  a 
knight  whose  base  treatment  he  durst  not  otherwise  make  known  than 
in  that  parabolical  dialogue.” 

Page  49. —  “Thomas  Carew,”  says  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
his  Life  of  himself,  “was  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  and  of 
excellent  parts,  and  had  spent  many  years  of  his  youth  in  France  and 
Italy  ;  and,  returning  from  travel,  followed  the  court,  which  the  modesty 
of  that  time  disposed  men  to  do  some  time  before  they  pretended  to  be  of 
it ;  and  he  was  very  much  esteemed  by  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
court,  and  well  looked  upon  by  the  king  [Charles  I.]  himself.  ...  He 
was  a  person  of  pleasant  and  facetious  wit,  and  made  poems  (especially 
in  the  amorous  way),  which,  for  the  sharpness  of  the  fancy  and  the 
elegancy  of  the  language  in  which  the  fancy  was  spread,  were  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  that  time.”  Clarendon  says  that  “  whilst 
he  [Edward  Hyde]  was  only  a  student  of  the  law,  and  stood  at  gaze  and 
irresolute  what  course  of  life  to  take,  his  chief  acquaintance  w’ere  Ben 
Jonson,  John  Selden,  Charles  Cotton,  John  Vaughan,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
Thomas  May,  and  Thomas  Carew,  and  some  others  of  eminent  faculties 
in  their  several  ways.”  Of  Carew,  Anthouy-a-Wood  tells  us,  in  Atlience 
Oxonienses ,  that  he  was  “one  of  the  famed  poets  of  his  time  for  the 
charming  sweetness  of  his  Lyric  Odes  and  Amorous  Sonnets,”  and  “had 
his  Academical  Education  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  as  those  that  knew 
him  have  informed  me.  .  .  .  Afterwards  improving  his  parts  by  Travel¬ 
ling  and  Conversation  with  ingenious  Men  in  the  Metropolis,  he  became 
reckon’d  among  the  chiefest  of  his  time  for  delicacy  of  wit  and  Poetic 
fancy.  ...  He  was  much  respected,  if  not  ador’d,  by  the  Poets  of  his 
time,  especially  by  Ben  Jonson.” 

“  I  was  invited  yesternight,”  wrote  James  Howell  from  Westminster, 
on  the  5tli  April,  1636,  to  Sir  Thomas  Hawk,  “  I  was  invited  to  a  solemn 
Supper,  by  B.  J.  [Ben  Jonson],  where  you  were  deeply  remember’d  ; 
there  was  good  company,  excellent  cheer,  choice  wines,  and  jovial  wel¬ 
come  :  One  thing  interven’d,  which  almost  spoil’d  the  relish  of  the  rest, 
that  B.  began  to  engross  all  the  discourse,  to  vapour  extremely  of  himself, 
and,  by  vilifying  others,  to  magnify  his  own  diuse.  T.  Ca  [Thomas 
Carew]  buzz’d  me  in  the  ear  that  tho’  Ben  had  barrell’d  up  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge,  yet  it  seems  he  had  not  read  the  Ethiques,  which,  among 
other  precepts  of  Morality,  forbid  self-commendation,  declaring  it  to  be 
an  ill-favour’d  solecism  in  good  manners.  .  .  .  But  for  my  part,  I  am 
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content  to  dispense  with  the  Roman  infirmity  of  B.  now  that  time  hath 
snowed  upon  his  pericranium." 

Page  52.  —  “In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Frere’s  success  as  a  translator  of 
Aristophanes  has  been  greater  than  might  have  been  reasonably  antici¬ 
pated.  .  .  .  All  poetical  translations  from  the  ancient  classical  lan¬ 
guages  are  difficult,  as  the  failure  of  great  poets  (such  as  Dryden  and 
Pope),  and  the  rarity  of  even  tolerable  success,  evince.  But  a  poetical 
translation  of  Aristophanes  is  peculiarly  difficult..  Comedy  is  harder  of 
translation  than  tragedy  ;  it  is  easier  to  copy  the  lofty  and  serious  than 
the  ridiculous  and  familiar.”  —  Classical  Museum,  quoted  in  Memoirs  of 
John  Hookham  Frere. 

Page  63. —  “  Keats  certainly  had,”  writes  Lowell,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  Literary  Essays,  “more  of  the  penetrative  and  sympathetic  imagi¬ 
nation  which  belongs  to  the  poet,  of  that  imagination  which  identifies 
itself  with  the  momentary  object  of  its  contemplation,  than  any  man  of 
these  latter  days.  It.  is  not  merely  that  he  has  studied  the  Elizabethans 
and  caught  their  turn  of  thought,  but  that  he  really  sees  things  with 
their  sovereign  eyes,  and  feels  them  with  their  electrified  senses.  .  .  . 

“Keats  had  an  instinct  for  fine  words,  which  are  in  themselves  pic¬ 
tures  and  ideas,  and  had  more  of  the  power  of  poetic  expression  than  any 
modern  English  poet.  And  by  poetic  expression  I  do  not  mean  merely  a 
vividness  in  particulars,  but  the  right  feeling  which  heightens  or  subdues 
a  passage  or  a  whole  poem  to  the  proper  tone,  and  gives  entireness  to  the 
effect.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  in  this 
choice  of  words.  Men’s  thoughts  and  opinions  are  in  a  great  degree 
vassals  of  him  who  invents  a  new  phrase  or  reapplies  an  old  epithet.  The 
thought  or  feeling  a  thousand  times  repeated  becomes  his  at  last  who 
utters  it  best.  This  power  of  language  is  veiled  in  the  old  legends  which 
make  the  invisible  powers  the  servants  of  some  word.” 

Page  88.  —  “With  regard  to  this  ballad  as  a  poem,”  says  Napier 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Montrose,  “  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  entitle  Mont¬ 
rose  to  a  distinguished  niche  among  the  Cavalier  poets  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  .  .  .  Every  stanza  has  something  of  poetic  fire,  vigor,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  sweetness.”  The  last  stanza  is  usually  printed 

But,  if  no  faithless  action  stain 
Thy  love  and  constant  word, 

I’ll  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 

And  glorious  by  my  sword. 

I’ll  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 
As  ne’er  was  known  before  ; 

I'll  deck  and  crown  thy  head  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  more  and  more. 
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Upon  which  Scott  remarks  ( Legend  of  Montrose ,  chap,  xv.),  “This  must 
have  been  a  hasty  transcript  from  memory,  or  more  probably  from  the 
bad  version  in  Ritson’s  Scottish  Songs,  1794.  No  older  version  that  we 
have  seen  gives  it  so.  The  transposition  of  the  respective  attributes  of 
the  pen  and  the  sword ,  is  not  happy.  .  .  .  Then  the  idea  of  a  faithless 
action  s tabling  a  constant  word ,  is,  to  say  the  least,  clumsy,  and  of  very 
dubious  sense.  ‘  As  ne’er  were  known,’  is  a  harsh  substitute;  and  ‘  I’ll 
deck  and  crown  thy  head,'  is  downright  murder.”  The  text  approved  by 
Scott  is  here  given  from  Napier’s  Memoirs ,  vol.  i.,  appendix,  xxxv. 

“About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,”  says  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Most  Reverend  James  Graham,  Marquis  of  Montrose  (translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Bishop  Wishart  of  Edinburgh),  “Montrose  was  brought 
from  the  prison  to  the  place  of  execution,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak 
trimmed  with  gold  lace :  he  walked  along  the  street  with  such  a  grand 
air,  and  so  much  beauty,  majesty,  and  gravity  appeared  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  as  shocked  the  whole  city  at  the  cruelty  that  was  designed 
him ;  and  he  extorted  even  from  his  enemies  this  unwilling  confession 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  lofty  soul,  and  of  the  most  unshaken  con¬ 
stancy  and  resolution  that  the  age  had  produced.  None  of  his  friends 
and  well-wishers  were  allowed  to  come  near  him  ;  and  therefore  there 
was  a  boy  privately  appointed  to  take  down  his  last  words  in  short-hand 
writing,  lie  said :  ‘ .  .  .  That  what  lie  had  done  in  this  kingdom  was 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the 
most  just  commands  of  his  sovereign  [Charles  I.]  when  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distresses  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  who  had  risen  up  in  arms 
against  him  ;  that  his  principal  study  had  always  been  to  fear  God  and 
honor  the  king,  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God,  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  the  peculiar  laws  of  this  country.  ...  He  desired  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  to  impute  his  present  behavior,  and  that  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  them  in  some  things,  and  did  not  agree  with  them  in  everything,  to 
insensibility,  or  a  sullen  pride  and  obstinacy  ;  for  in  that  he  followed  the 
light  of  his  own  conscience,  as  it  was  directed  by  the  rules  of  true  religion 
and  right  reason,  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  unerring  spirit  of  God.’ 

“  When  he  had  done,  he  called  for  the  executioner  and  gave  him  some 
money  :  and  the  history  of  his  wars,  and  his  late  declaration  being  brought 
to  him,  tied  in  a  cord,  he  received  them  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  and 
alacrity,  and  hung  them  upon  his  neck,  saying  :  ‘  That  though  it  had 
pleased  his  majesty  to  create  him  a  knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  yet  he  did  not  reckon  himself  more  honored  thereby,  than  by  the 
cord  and  the  books  which  were  now  hung  about  his  neck,  and  which  he 
embraced  with  greater  joy  and  pleasure,  than  he  did  the  golden  chain  and 
the  garter  itself  when  first  he  received  them.’  .  .  .  He  was  a  man,  even 
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in  the  confession  of  his  enemies,  in  every  respect  without  equal :  and  now 
became  a  candidate  for  immortality,  having  exchanged  this  mortal  and 
miserable  life  for  eternal  bliss  and  felicity.” 

Page  89.  —  “  Few  personages  are  so  renowned  in  tradition  as  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune,  known  by  the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer ,”  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  Contributions  to  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
“Uniting,  or  supposing  to  unite,  in  his  person,  the  powers  of  poetical 
composition,  and  of  vaticination,  his  memory,  even  after  the  lapse  of  live 
hundred  years,  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  his  countrymen.  To  give 
anything  like  a  certain  history  of  this  remarkable  man  would  be  indeed 
difficult.  .  .  . 

“It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  residence,  and  probably  the  birth¬ 
place,  of  this  ancient  bard,  was  Ercildoune,  a  village  situated  upon  the 
Leader,  two  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed.  The  ruins  of  an 
ancient  tower  are  still  pointed  out  as  the  Rhymer’s  castle.  The  uniform 
tradition  bears  that  his  surname  was  Lermont,  or  Learmont ;  and  that 
the  appellation  of  The  Rhymer  was  conferred  on  him  in  consequence  of 
his  political  compositions.  .  .  . 

“  We  are  better  able  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  Thomas  of  Ercil¬ 
doune  lived,  being  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  I  am  inclined 
to  place  his  death  a  little  further  back  than  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  supposes 
that  he  was  alive  in  1300,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  charter  by 
which  his  son,  in  1299,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  conveys  to  the  convent 
of  the  Trinity  of  Soltra,  the  tenement  which  lie  possessed  by  inheritance 
in  Ercildoune,  with  all  claim-  which  he  or  his  predecessors  could  pretend 
thereto.  From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Rhymer  was  now  dead,  since 
we  find  the  son  disposing  of  the  family  property.  .  .  . 

“  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  was  a  remarkable 
and  important  person  in  his  own  time,  since,  very  shortly  after  his  death, 
we  find  him  celebrated  as  a  prophet  and  as  a  poet.  .  .  .  Whatever  doubts 
the  learned  might  have,  as  to  the  source  of  the  Rhymer’s  prophetic  skill, 
the  vulgar  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  the  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  bard  and  the  Queen  of  Faery.  The  popular  tale  bears,  that 
Thomas  was  carried  off,  at  an  early  age,  to  the  Fairy  Land,  where  he 
acquired  all  the  knowledge,  which  made  him  afterwards  famous.  After 
seven  years’  residence,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  enlighten 
and  astonish  his  countrymen  by  his  prophetic  powers  ;  still,  however,  re¬ 
maining  bound  to  return  to  his  royal  mistress,  when  she  should  intimate 
her  pleasure.  .  .  .  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  ‘  drees  his 
weird’  in  Fairy  Land,  and  is  one  day  expected  to  revisit  earth.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  memory  is  held  in  the  most  profound  respect.  The  Eildon 
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Tree,  from  beneath  the  shade  of  which  he  delivered  his  prophecies,  now 
no  longer  exists  ;  but  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  large  stone,  called  Eildon 
Tree  Stone.” 

“  Huntly  Bank,  and  the  adjoining  ravine,  called,  from  immemorial 
tradition,  The  Rhymer's  Glen,  were  ultimately  included  in  the  domain  of 
Abbotsford.” — Lockhart’s  note  in  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

“  Scott’s  object  and  delight  was  to  revive  the  fame  of  the  Rhymer, 
whose  traditional  history  he  had  listened  to  while  yet  an  infant  among 
the  crags  of  Smailholme  (opposite  ‘  the  purple  peaks  of  Eildon,  the  tradi¬ 
tional  scene  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer’s  interview  with  the  Queen  of  Eaerie  : 
behind  are  the  blasted  peel  which  the  seer  of  Erceldonne  himself  inhab¬ 
ited’)  ;  ...  he  now  devoted  a  volume  to  elucidate  a  fragment  supposed 
to  be  substantially  his  work  [the  poem  of  Sir  Tristrem ]  ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  thirty  years  after,  when  the  lamp  of  his  own  genius  was  all  but 
spent,  it  could  still  revive  and  throw  out  at  least  some  glimmering  of  its 
original  brightness  at  the  name  of  Thomas  of  Ercildoune.” — Lockhart’s 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Page  97.  —  “  The  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  that  it  eludes  all  tests,” 
says  Swinburne,  in  his  Essay  on  Wordsworth  and  Byron.  “There  must 
be  something  in  the  mere  progress  and  resonance  of  the  words,  some 
secret  in  the  very  motion  and  cadence  of  the  lines,  inexplicable  by  the 
most  sympathetic  acuteness  of  criticism.  .  .  .  Witness  the  most  casual 
instance  that  may  be  chosen  from  the  wide  high  range  of  Wordsworth’s. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ?  — 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

If  not  another  word  were  left  of  the  poem  in  which  these  two  last  lines 
occur,  those  two  lines  would  suffice  to  show  the  hand  of  a  poet  differing 
not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  from  the  tribe  of  Byron  or  of  Southey.  In  the 
whole  expanse  of  poetry  there  can  hardly  be  two  verses  of  more  perfect 
and  profound  and  exalted  beauty.  But  if  anybody  does  not  happen  to 
see  this,  no  critic  of  all  that  ever  criticised  could  succeed  in  making 
visible  the  certainty  of  this  truth  to  the  mind’s  eye  of  that  person.  And 
this,  if  the  phrase  may  for  once  be  used  without  conveying  a  taint  of 
affectation  —  this  is  the  mystery  of  Wordsworth  :  that  none  of  the  great 
poets  was  ever  so  persuaded  of  his  capacity  to  understand  and  his  ability 
to  explain  how  his  best  work  was  done,  his  highest  effect  attained,  his 
deepest  impression  conveyed  ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  poet  whose 
power,  whose  success,  whose  unquestionable  triumph,  was  more  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  his  theories,  more  inexplicable  by  any  of  his  rules.” 
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Page  97.  —  Carlyle’s  essay  on  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  appeared 
in  Fraser's  Magazine  in  1832,  and  was  called  forth  by  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Life,  edited  by  John  Wilson  Croker.  In  connection  with 
Carlyle’s  article  and  for  the  better  understanding  of  such  sentences 
as  that  on  page  103  —  “Johnson’s  marriage  with  the  good  Widow 
Porter  has  been  treated  with  ridicule  by  many  mortals,  who  appar¬ 
ently  had  no  understanding  thereof,”  read  Macaulay’s  brilliant  review 
of  the  same  work,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1831. 

Page  129.  —  “  Most  of  his  [Thomas  Dekker’s]  works,”  says  Lowell  in 
Old  English  Dramatists,  “seem  to  have  been  what  artists  call  pot-boilers, 
written  at  ruinous  speed,  and  with  the  bailiff  rather  than  the  Muse  at  his 
elbow.  There  was  a  liberal  background  of  prose  in  him,  as  in  Ben 
Jonson,  but  he  was  a  poet,  and  no  mean  one,  as  he  shows  by  the  careless 
good  luck  of  his  epithets  and  similes.  He  could  rise  also  to  a  grave 
dignity  of  style  that  is  grateful  to  the  ear,  nor  was  he  incapable  of  that 
heightened  emotion  which  might  almost  pass  for  passion.  His  fancy 
kindles  well-nigh  to  imagination  at  times,  and  ventures  on  those  extrava¬ 
gances  which  entice  the  fancy  of  the  reader  as  with  the  music  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  waltz.” 

He  was  “a  high  flier  of  wit,  even  against  Ben  Jonson  himself,”  says 
Anthony-a-Wood,  “in  his  Com.  called  The  Untrussing  of  the  Humorous 
Poet." 

“  Dekker,  who  had  been  lashed  in  The  Poetaster,  produced  his  Satiro- 
Mastix,  or  The  TM trussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet,"  Disraeli  explains  in 
his  Quarrels  of  Authors.  “Dekker  was  a  subordinate  author,  indeed; 
but,  what  must  have  been  very  galling  to  Jonson,  who  was  the  aggressor, 
indignation  proved  such  an  inspirer,  that  Dekker  seemed  to  have  caught 
some  portion  of  Jonson’s  own  genius.  .  .  .  The  Satiro-Mastix  may  be 
considered  as  a  parody  on  The  Poetaster.  Jonson,  with  classical  taste, 
had  raised  his  scene  in  the  court  of  Augustus  ;  Dekker,  with  great  unhap¬ 
piness,  places  his  in  that  of  William  Rufus.  The  interest  of  the  piece 
arises  from  the  dexterity  with  which  Dekker  has  accommodated  those 
very  characters  which  Jonson  has  satirized  in  his  Poetaster.  This  grati¬ 
fied  those  who  came  every  day  to  the  theatre,  delighted  to  take  this 
mimetic  revenge  on  the  Arch  Bard.” 

Henslowe,  who  in  1584  became  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  Rose  Theatre, 
or  of  its  site,  and  later  on  the  half  owner  of  the  Fortune  Theatre  in  Gold¬ 
ing  Lane,  Cripplegate,  left  many  memoranda  of  charges  against  Dekker, 
of  which  the  following  has  mournful  evidence  of  the  tenor  of  Dekker’s 
life :  — 
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“  Lent  unto  Thomas  Dunston,  the  30  of  Jenewary  1598,  to  descarge 
Thomas  Dickers  from  the  areaste  of  my  lord  Chamberlens  men.  I  say 
lent  iiju  xs.”  My  lord  chamberlain’s  men  formed  the  company  to  which 
Shakespeare  belonged. 

Page  130.  —  “Richard  Lovelace,”  writes  Anthony-a-Wood,  “the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Lovelace  of  Woollidge  in  Kent,  Knight,  was 
born  in  that  County,  educated  in  Grammar  Learning  in  Charter-house 
School  near  London,  became  a  Gent.  Commoner  of  Glocester  Hall  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Year  1634,  and  in  that  of  his  age  16,  being  then 
accounted  the  most  amiable  and  beautiful  Person  that  ever  Eye  beheld, 
a  Person  also  of  innate  modesty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deportment,  which 
made  him  then,  but  especially  after,  when  he  retired  to  the  great  City, 
much  admired  and  adored.  .  .  .  After  he  left  the  University  he  retired 
in  great  splendor  to  the  Court,  and  being  taken  into  the  favor  of  George, 
Lord  Goring,  afterwards  Earl  of  Norwich,. was  by  him  adopted  a  Soldier, 
and  sent  in  the  quality  of  an  Ensign  in  the  Scotch  Expedition,  an.  1639.  .  .  . 
After  the  Pacification  at  Berwick  he  retired  to  his  native  Country  .  .  .  about 
which  time  he  was  made  choice  of  by  the  whole  body  of  the  County  of  Kent 
at  an  Assize,  to  deliver  the  Kentish  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  restoring  the  King  to  his  Rights  and  for  settling  the  Government  etc. 
For  which  piece  of  service  he  was  committed  to  the  Gate-house  at  West¬ 
minster,  where  he  made  that  celebrated  Song  called  Stone  Walls  do  not 
a  Prison  make  etc.  .  .  .  After  the  Murther  of  K.  Charles  I.,  Lovelace 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  having  by  that  time  consumed  all  his  Estate,  grew 
very  melancholy,  (which  brought  him  at  length  into  a  Consumption) 
became  very  poor  in  body  and  purse,  was  the  object  of  Charity,  went  in 
ragged  Cloaths  (whereas  when  he  was  in  his  Glory  he  wore  Cloth  of  gold 
and  silver)  and  mostly  lodged  in  obscure  and  dirty  places,  more  befitting 
the  worst  of  Beggars  and  poorest  of  Servants.  ...  He  died  in  very  mean 
Lodging  in  Gun-powder  Alley  near  Shoe-lane  .  .  .  sixteen  hundred  fifty 
and  eight,  having  before  been  accounted  by  all  those  that  well  knew  him, 
to  have  been  a  Person  well  vers’d  in  the  Greek  and  Lat.  Poets,  in  Music, 
whether  practical  or  theoretical,  instrumental  or  vocal,  and  in  other 
things  befitting  a  Gentleman.  Some  of  the  said  Persons  have  also 
added  in  my  hearing,  that  his  common  Discourse  was  not  only  signifi¬ 
cant  and  witty,  but  incomparably  graceful,  which  drew  respect  from  all 
Men  and  Women.  Many  other  things  I  could  now  say  of  him,  relating 
either  to  his  most  generous  mind  in  his  Prosperity,  or  dejected  estate 
in  his  worst  part  of  Poverty,  but  for  brevity’s  sake  I  shall  now  pass 
them  by.” 
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Page  132. —  In  a  Latin  hymn,  Ad  Posteros ,  translated  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  Henry  Vaughan  tells  almost  all  we  know  of  him:  — 

“Lest  that  the  aftertime  should  e'er 
The  honor  of  those  days  impair, 

Posterity  !  I  thee  confide 

From  whence  I  came,  and  whom  beside. 

Wales  gave  me  birth,  where  Father  Usk 
Winds  now  in  light  and  now  in  dusk, 

O’erhung  by  the  great  mountain  old, 

That  flung  thin  shadows  manifold 
Far  cross  the  valleys  :  and  the  sky 
Seems  pillar’d  by  their  majesty. 

Thence  plac'd  in  gentle  Herbert’s  care, 

—  In  learning  ripe,  a  master  rare,  — 

Six  years  I  gather’d  classic  lore, 

And  by  his  skill  rich  spoils  I  bore  : 

Twofold  his  training,  — love  and  art, — 

That  of  the  mind,  this  of  the  heart: 

Unwearied  in  brain  and  hand, 

Eenown’d  he  stood  in  all  the  Land. 

To  Herbert's  skill  and  love  I  owe 
Even  what  of  worth  I  have.  .  .  . 

***** 

Then,  gentle  Reader,  seek  no  more: 

If  thou  art  wise  take  from  my  store ; 

For  ‘  Fools  ’  I  write  not,  but  for  you, 

Read  thee  and  welcome.  Now  adieu  !  ” 

“They  are  All  gone  into  the  World  of  Light”  appeared  in  Silex  Scin- 
tillans,  or  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Ejaculations,  by  Henry  Vaughan, 
Silurist.  In  a  preface  dated  September  30, 1654,  Vaughan  writes  :  “  There 
has  sprung  very  lately  another  prosperous  device  to  assist  in  the  sub¬ 
version  of  souls.  Those  that  want  the  genius  of  verse,  fall  to  translat¬ 
ing  :  and  the  people  are  —  every  term  —  plentifully  furnished  with  various 
foraign  vanities  ;  so  that  the  most  lascivious  compositions  of  France  and 
Italy  are  here  naturalized  and  made  English:  and  this,  —  as  it  is  sadly 
observed  —  with  so  much  favor  and  success,  that  nothing  takes  —  as  they 
rightly  phrase  it  —  like  a  Romance.  ...  If  ‘every  idle  word  ’  shall  be 
accounted  for,  and  if  no  corrupt  communication  should  proceed  out  of 
our  mouths,  how  desperate  —  I  beseech  you  —  is  their  condition,  who  all 
their  lifetime,  and  out  of  meer  design,  study  lascivious  fictions:  then 
carefully  record  and  publish  them,  that  instead  of  grace  and  life,  they 
may  minister  sin  and  death  unto  their  readers  ?  .  .  .  The  first  that 
with  any  effectual  success  attempted  a  diversion  of  this  foul  and  overflow¬ 
ing  stream  was  the  blessed  man,  Mr.  George  Herbert,  whose  holy  life  and 
verse  gained  many  pious  converts  —  of  whom  I  am  the  least  —  and  gave 
the  first  check  to  a  most  flourishing  and  admired  wit  of  his  time.” 
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Page  141.  —  “The  trial,  which  occupied  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
days,  extending  over  seven  years  and  three  months,  cost  Hastings  70,000h, 
and  he  was  left,  as  he  himself  said,  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  But 
the  [East-India]  company  came  generously  to  his  aid.  He  received  ad¬ 
dresses  of  congratulation  on  his  acquittal  from  vai'ious  quarters  ;  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  old  friends  and  their  children  while  he  farmed  and 
gardened  and  rode  at  Daylesford.  ...  On  14  March,  1800,  Pitt  being 
now  dead,  Hastings  waited  on  the  prince  at  Carlton  House,  by  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  public  redress  for  the  calumnies 
and  sufferings  of  the  trial,  also  mentioning  that  as  a  part  of  such  amends 
he  should  gladly  accept  a  title  that  his  wife  could  share.  Afterwards 
the  prince  was  ready  to  bestow  on  Hastings  a  peerage,  but  apparently 
shrank  from  a  conflict  with  Parliament  by  asking  for  a  reversal  of  the  im¬ 
peachment.  On  these  terms  Hastings  felt  bound  to  decline  honors  ;  a  title 
so  bestowed,  he  said,  would  ‘sink  him  in  his  own  estimation.’  .  .  . 

“The  parliamentary  redress  that  Hastings  longed  for  was  never  for¬ 
mally  accorded.  But  in  1813  he  received  it  in  an  indirect  form.  Being 
summoned  to  give  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  charged 
with  the  inquiry  previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  East-India  Company’s 
charter,  he  reappeared  at  that  bar  where  he  had  once  pleaded  as  a  culprit. 
Applause  greeted  him  now  from  both  sides  of  the  house  ;  he  was  offered 
a  seat  and  courteously  questioned  ;  when  he  withdrew  at  the  close  of  the 
examination  the  members  rose  to  their  feet,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  and 
stood  silent  and  bareheaded  until  he  had  passed  the  door.  Next  day  he 
received  a  similar  mark  of  respect  from  the  House  of  Lords,  whither  he 
was  conveyed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood.  During  the  same  year  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  undergraduates. 

“In  May,  1814,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  June  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  on  their  visit  to  London,  by  the  regent 
himself.  On  11  July  he  joined  in  a  dinner  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  made  a  speech,  which  was  well  received  according  to  the  newspaper 
report.  At  a  second  dinner  to  the  same  hero  a  few  days  later  the  health 
of  Hastings  was  the  first  toast.  On  the  21st  he  attended  a  fete  at  Carlton 
House.  That  he  went  through  such  a  series  of  festivities  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  without  immediate  injury  speaks  well  for  his  strength.”  — 
“Warren  Hastings,”  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography. 

Page  158. —  “  If  I  were  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  Reprint  of  our  Old 
English  Dramatists,”  says  Lamb  in  Notes  on  Elizabethan  Dramatists, 
“I  should  advise  to  begin  with  the  collected  Plays  of  Hey  wood.  He 
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was  a  fellow  Actor  and  fellow  Dramatist  with  Shakespeare.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  not  the  imagination  of  the  latter ;  but  in  all  those  qualities  which 
gained  for  Shakespeare  the  attribute  of  gentle ,  he  was  not  inferior  to  him. 
Generosity,  courtesy,  temperance  in  the  depths  of  passion  ;  sweetness,  in 
a  word,  and  gentleness  ;  Christianism  ;  and  true  hearty  Anglicism  of  feel¬ 
ings  shaping  that  Christianism  ;  shine  throughout  his  beautiful  writings  in 
a  manner  more  conspicuous  than  in  those  of  Shakespeare,  but  only  more 
conspicuous  inasmuch  as  in  Heywood  these  qualities  are  primary,  in  the 
other  subordinate  to  poetry.  I  love  them  both  equally,  but  Shakespeare 
has  most  of  my  wonder.  Heywood  should  be  known  to  his  countrymen 
as  he  deserves.”  “  Heywood  is  a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare.  His  scenes 
are  to  the  full  as  natural  and  affecting.  But  we  miss  the  poet,  that  which 
in  Shakespeare  always  appears  out  and  above  the  surface  of  the  nature." 

“As  Marlowe’s  imagination  glows  like  a  furnace,  Heywood’s  is  a 
gentle,  lambent  flame,  that  purifies  without  consuming,”  writes  Hazlitt  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  “  His 
manner  is  simplicity  itself.  There  is  nothing  supernatural,  nothing  start¬ 
ling  or  terrific.  He  makes  use  of  the  commonest  circumstances  of  every¬ 
day  life,  and  of  the  easiest  tempers,  to  show  the  workings,  or  rather  the 
inefficacy  of  the  passions.  .  .  .  His  style  is  equally  natural,  simple  and 
unconstrained.  ...  He  writes  on  carelessly,  as  it  happens,  and  trusts  to 
Nature  and  a  certain  happy  tranquillity  of  spirit  for  gaining  the  favor  of 
the  audience.  He  is  said,  besides  attending  to  his  duties  as  an  actor,  to 
have  composed  regularly  a  sheet  a  day.  This  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  unembarrassed  facility  of  his  style.  His  own  account 
makes  the  number  of  his  writings  for  the  stage,  or  those  in  which  he  had 
a  main  hand,  upwards  of  two  hundred.  In  fact,  I  do  not  wonder  at  any 
quantity  that  an  author  is  said  to  have  written  ;  for  the  more  a  man  writes, 
the  more  he  can  write.” 

“So,”  says  Francis  Meres,  “  Maister  of  Artes  of  both  Universities,” 
in  his  Wits  Treasury ,  published  in  1598,  “  so  the  best  for  Comedy  amongst 
us  bee  .  .  .  Shakepere  .  .  .  Thomas  Heywood.  ...” 

Page  159.  —  “  George  Wither  was  educated  in  Gram,  learning,”  says 
Anthony-a-Wood,  “  under  the  noted  School  master  of  those  parts  called 
Joh.  Greaves  of  Colemore,  sent  to  Magd.  Coll,  in  the  year  1604  [aged  16] 
or  thereabouts,  wdiom  being  put  under  the  tuition  of  Joh.  Warren  (after¬ 
wards  B.  of  Boch.)  whom  if  I  mistake  not,  he  served,  made  some  profi¬ 
ciency  with  much  ado  in  academical  learning ;  but  his  geny  being  addicted 
to  things  more  trivial,  was  taken  home  after  he  had  spent  about  three  Years 
in  the  said  House,  and  thence  sent  to  one  of  the  Inns  of  Chancery  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  to  Lincolns  Inn,  to  obtain  knowledge  in  municipal  Law. 
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But  still  his  geny  hanging  after  things  more  smooth  and  delightful,  he  did, 
at  length,  make  himself  known  to  the  World  (after  he  had  taken  several 
rambles  therein)  by  certain  Specimens  of  Poetry  ;  which  being  dispersed 
in  several  hands,  became  shortly  after  a  public  Author,  and  much  admired 
in  that  age  for  his  quick  advancement  in  that  Faculty.  But  so  it  was  that 
he  shewing  himself  too  busy  and  satyrical  in  his  Abuses  stript  and  whipt, 
was  committed  Prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea,  where  continuing  several 
Months,  was  then  more  cried  up,  especially  by  the  Puritanical  Party,  for 
his  profuse  pouring  forth  of  English  rhime,  and  more  afterwards  by  the 
vulgar  sort  of  People  for  his  Prophetical  Poetry  .  .  .  The  things  that  he 
hath  written  and  published  are  many,  accounted  by  the  generality  of 
Scholars  meer  scribbles,  and  the  fancies  of  a  conceited  and  confident,  if 
not  enthusiastical  mind.” 

“The  poems  of  George  Wither,”  writes  Charles  Lamb,  “are  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  hearty  homeliness  of  manner,  and  a  plain  moral  speaking. 

.  .  .  Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  liberty,  Wither  never  seems  to  have 
abated  a  jot  of  that  free  spirit,  which  sets  its  mark  upon  his  writings,  as 
much  as  a  predominant  feature  of  independence  impresses  every  page  of 
our  late  glorious  Burns.  .  .  .  The  prison  notes  of  Wither  are  finer  than 
the  wood  notes  of  most  of  his  poetical  brethren.  .  .  .  The  praises  of 
Poetry  have  been  sung  in  ancient  and  modern  times  .  .  .  but  before 
Wither  no  one  ever  celebrated  its  power  at  home,  the  wealth  and  the 
strength  which  this  divine  gift  confers  upon  its  possessor.  ...  It  seems 
to  have  been  left  to  Wither  to  discover  that  poetry  was  a  present  posses¬ 
sion  as  well  as  a  rich  reversion.” 

The  text  of  Wither’s  poem  here  given  is  from  the  original  edition  of 
Fidelia,  London,  Printed  by  Nicholas  Okes,  1615,  in  which  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  of  “  The  Author’s  Resolution  in  a  Sonnet,” 

Page  203.  — The  briefness  of  the  song  has  tempted  some  respectable 
versifiers  to  make  additions  to  it  —  for  the  sixteen  lines  of  the  text  just 
go  once  through  the  melody  ( Tune  —  “Miss  Admiral  Gordon’s  Strath¬ 
spey”).  Mr.  Wm.  Reid  of  Glasgow,  produced  a  supplement  to  it,  com¬ 
mencing 

“  Upon  the  banks  of  flowing  Clyde,” 

and  Mr.  John  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  made  a  still  more  successful  con¬ 
tinuation  in  two  double  stanzas,  beginning, 

“  O  blaw,  ye  westlin  winds  blaw  saft.” 

These  verses  by  Hamilton  are  very  musical  and  expressive,  but  were 
unfortunately  composed  under  the  mistaken  idea,  that  the  absence  of 
Jean  referred  to  in  Burns’s  song,  was  that  of  the  Spring  1786,  when 
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she  removed  to  Paisley  to  avoid  him.  On  the  poet’s  own  authority,  how¬ 
ever  (“The  air  is  by  Marshall,  the  song  I  composed  out  of  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Burns.  N.B.  —  It  was  during  the  honey-moon.”),  the  date  and 
the  occasion  of  the  song  are  rendered  certain,  and  at  that  time,  instead 
of  imploring  the  west  winds  to  “bring  the  lassie  back”  to  him,  he  had 
only  to  return  to  her;  and  moreover,  she  could  not  come  “back”  to 
Ellisland,  where  she  had  never  yet  been. 

Notwithstanding  these  anachronisms,  it  is  no  small  compliment  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  that  Burns’s  own  sixteen  lines  are  now  seldom  dissociated  from 
his  imitator’s  supplementary  ones.  Cunningham  boldly  tells  his  readers 
that  the  whole  thirty-two  lines  are  from  Burns’s  own  manuscript ;  Lock¬ 
hart  quotes  the  added  lines  as  the  poet’s  own  ;  and  Professor  Wilson,  in 
his  famous  Essay,  adopts  Hamilton’s  addendum  as  an  authentic  part 
of  the  song.  The  poem  and  the  substance  of  this  note  are  taken  from 
The  Works  of  Robert  Burns ,  London,  William  Paterson  &  Co.,  1891. 

Page  231.  —  These  lines  form  the  motto  to  The  Bandit's  Death,  a 
poem  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  based  upon  Scott’s  version  of  the 
story  as  given  in  his  last  journal  (Death  of  II  Bizarro),  and  printed  in 
Tennyson’s  last  volume,  The  Death  of  (Enone ,  Akbar's  Dream,  and  Other 
Poems,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893. 

Page  277. — The  whole  title  is:  “Praeterita.  Outlines  of  Scenes 
and  Thoughts  perhaps  worthy  of  memory  in  my  past  Life,  by  John  Rus- 
kin,  LL.D.,  honorary  student  of  Christchurch,  honorary  fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Oxford.”  Yol.  II., 
Chapter  V.  “  The  Simplon.” 

Of  this  journey  Ruskiu  says:  “We  arrived  at  Geneva  on  1st  June, 
1844,  with  plan  of  another  month  at  Chamouni,  and  fine  things  after¬ 
wards,  which  also  came  properly  to  pass.  I  had  learned  to  draw  now 
with  great  botanical  precision ;  and  could  color  delicately,  to  a  point  of 
high  finish.  I  was  interested  in  everything,  from  clouds  to  lichens. 
Geneva  was  more  wonderful  to  me,  the  Alps  more  living  and  mighty  than 
ever;  Chamouni  more  peaceful.” 

Page  299.  — The  “no”  of  the  1632-3  text  in  the  second  stanza  is  a 
misprint  for  “mo,”  as  revealed  by  the  Williams  MS.  reading  “more” 
here.  “Mo”  was  probably  adopted  by  Herbert,  because  there  are  two 
other  “  mores  ”  in  this  and  the  next  line.  See  Grosart’s  edition,  p.  clxxiii. 

Page  324.  — Washington  was  very  particular  about  his  punctuation. 
The  text  here  chosen  is  from  the  reprint  of  the  original  MS.,  by  James 
Lenox,  1850,  as  given  in  Ford’s  edition  of  Washington’s  works,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  281,  N.Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1892. 
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Page  341.  —  These  verses  from  Under  the  Old  Elm ,  VII.,  3,  refer,  of 
course,  to  Washington  ;  but  they  apply  equally  well  to  Lincoln. 

“Nor  deem  that  acts  heroic  wait  a  chance 
Or  easy  were  as  in  a  boy’s  romance  ; 

The  man’s  whole  life  preludes  the  single  deed 
That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 
Be  with  the  sifted  few  of  matchless  breed, 

Our  race’s  sap  and  sustenance, 

Or  with  the  unmotived  herd  that  only  sleep  and  feed. 

Choice  seems  a  thing  indifferent ;  thus  or  so, 

What  matters  it  ?  The  Fates  with  mocking  face 

Look  on  inexorable,  nor  seem  to  know 

Where  the  lot  lurks  that  gives  life’s  foremost  place. 

Yet  Duty’s  leaden  casket  holds  it  still, 

And  but  two  ways  are  offered  to  our  will, 

Toil  with  rare  triumph,  ease  with  safe  disgrace, 

The  problem  still  for  us  and  all  of  human  race.” 

Page  343.  — The  text  of  the  extracts  from  Lincoln’s  works  are  from 
the  edition  of  Nicolay  and  Hay,  N.  Y.,  Century  Co.,  1894,  vol.  ii.  There 
is  a  facsimile  of  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Gettysburg  address  made  by  Lincoln 
for  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors’  Fair  at  Baltimore  in  1804,  printed  in 
Nicolay  and  Hay’s  Life  of  Lincoln ,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  200,  201,  N.  Y.,  Century 
Co.,  1890. 
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